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ADVERTISEMENT 


In offering to the public the second chapter 
on the revenue systems of India, it may be 
necessary to apologize, again, for the length 
of its explanations and details. The sub- 
ject being about to undergo public discus- 
sion, many persons may reasonably be sup- 
posed to desire minute information on ques- 
tions of so much national importance. In 
this, and the preceding chapter, an attempt 
has therefore been made to furnish that de- 
tailed information, without which our admi- 
nistrative system abroad could not be under- 
stood in this country, or the facts on which 
it rests be altogether credited. 

Among other details the story of Cass Chitty, 
Section IV., may be thought 1:o be drawn into 
too great length; but, at this particular cri- 
sis, its jtrolixity will, perhaps, be pardoned, 
when it is considered that it is only one case 
among many ; and given as a specimen of the 
condii.ct to which subordinate officers are too 
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frequently incited when, us in our systems, 
the chances of concealment and success arc 
so greatly in their favor. In this, as in other 
branches of the administration, varieties will 
doubtless be found. Corruption may not be 
so common under a very able and vigilant 
collector. Extraordinary men will always 
produce extraordinary results ; bxit such men, 
and such results, be it remembered, are not 
of every-day occurrence. 

Whether, therefore, the views I have de- 
duced from known and recorded lacts be 
riglit or wrong, an enlightened public must 
now judge. 
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REVENUE SYSTEM ( ON FI N ll El). 


CVIIAPIEH ll. 

()\ THK FFKKCFS OF lirF IFKVKXl F SYSl’KAr OF INDIA, 
AS HKOARDS TliF rUKATAlFM VXD (’ONDITION OF THK 

I’FOFu:, AND riii: fM:voi.r nox \t has ocixvsioxfd 

IX I'lIF S'l'ATF OF LA XDKD IMIOPKIITV. 


SECTION E 

Intnuiui tirry lidijiuks. F'tiiH-ipF's -.iinl Llioct.s of liio Alu.ssulinnn Fliranci.i] 
SvsU;'))i. IIn f. liicf Ail linliJiu Soul»ah 

witli a 'rurkisli Paohalic. AhissulTnan oxuctioiiN. 

Havinc; juht'ii an acf-onnt ofllie Ilovtame Sys- 
tems actually (“xistiiii;- in llie t/ompaiiy s ter- 
ritorial })ossc.ssioii.s in liulia, it may lx; useful 
to illustrate, more at leiigtli, som(' of tlie most 
im[x)rtaiit elHx'ls of I best; systems on the state 
ofs(x;iely, in order to jiulife liow far it may be 
wise o)' politic to continue them, or anyof them. 
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ill full forcti, or to modify or to change them 
for something better. 

We are told that evi^r since India has been 
subjected to settled goveriimeuts, and iidia- 
bited by a civilized peojile, it has been the 
established" and uniform practice for the rul- 
ing authorities to draw all, or almost all, 
their resources from the produce ol‘ agri- 
culture. This, indeed, is the natural course, 
and jierhaps the oidy alternative, of despotic 
[lower in every region. I'he subjects of a 
rigorous despot must necessarily be [>oor. 
Industry is Imt little stimulated exee[)t I'or 
the means of subsistence. That subsistence 
is derived from the soil. It liecoines almost 
the only source of wealth. An arbitrary ruler 
therofoix; has naturally recourse to tliat fund 
from which alone his wants can supplic'd ; 
and not being squeamish as to the amount 
of his exactions, his portion, in one way or 
another, is sure to briar a constant ratio to the 
illimitability of his power. In the early history 
ofnations, we accordingly find the practice 
very generally prevailing of dividing the 
produce of land, in certain [uoportions, be- 
tween the sovereign and his subjects ; or, per- 
haps more fre<[uently, of the sovereign being 
the greatest landed proprietor of Ids domi- 
nions. In both cases, however, the only 



wealth — the only fund — -w'hcnce a jiuhlie 
revenue ean be derived, is the luit j)roduce 
of land. As that ]>roduce Mill ahvays be 
great in fertile eouiitries, wdiere cultivation, 
and popidation, know no otlier limit than the 
too great didiculty, or expeiua;, of raising food ; 
and as royal despots very naturally conceive 
that no j)erson in their dominions has so good 
a right as themselves to be ricli, and that the 
greatest merit of faithful subjects is to contri- 
bute largely to royal wants; it is no unconunon 
thing, in the most prod\ictive txjuntries of tlie 
globe, to see great wealtli ac<‘umulatetl l)y the 
ministers of power and religion, coujiled with 
starvation and beggary in every corner of t he 
land, beyond tlie dwellings of royalty and its 
minions, or tin*, temples and rt^sidcaices of the 
priesthood. 

In densely peopled countrit's, where ava- 
ricious ruUas hav(* by dc;grees grus[)ed to 
themselves a portion of rdl tin* products of 
the eartli as revenne, to Mhich tlu;y sujicr- 
add a multitude of other duties, mostly af- 
fecting the cultivators of tl.*(! soil, assess- 
ments necessarily beconu' too complicated 
to admit, of being reduced to any fair, 
just, or cq*ual rates. Discretion is then 
the measure of exaction. Cunning and ar- 
tifice on the part of the many, are thus 
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roused into action to ward oif the extortion 
of tlieir governors. Difficulties are mul- 
tiplied ; and as a government, under these 
circumstances, fancies itself entitled to the 
minutest information regarding the cadtiva- 
tion, produce, and occupancy of lands, so as 
not to be defrauded of a particle of its as- 
serted riglits, legions of public officers are 
employed, not for purposes of protection or 
just gt)vernment, but to look after the re- 
venxies of tin; state ; to oppose the strong 
hand of power to the weak (dforts of evasion ; 
and to absorb every atom of surjxliis, beyond 
what the bare subsistencf; of its necessary 
producm's indispt'nsably rf'cpiires. 

It is thus obviously natural, that a land 
tax, the oidy original source of pulxlic re- 
venue, shoidd groAV into exx-ess in tiie liauds 
f)f irresisribh' ])Ower. An excessive iufu'ease, 
with multiplied sourx-cs of taxalion, leads 
to corrx^sponding comjxiication in tin; xletails. 
Large establisiniuuits of jxiddix^ sm-vants are 
demanded to realize an inijxrax-ticabhi sys- 
teni ; and, having the twofohl objec) in 
view of satisfying the expx'ctations of their 
superiors, and, at the same time, ot feather- 
ing tlieir own nests, tlu'y naturally beconu' 
petty tyrants, and are aptly designated, in 
the language of a native historian, “ as vul- 



tiifcs \v1k) gnuw the very bowels oi' tbeir 
country.’ * 

In tlie time of tlie Mussuhiians, Finuans, 
or patents of aj)pointirieat, were given to the 
[)rincipal puijiie oliicers of tlie state, witli in- 
structions foj’ the execution of tlieir public 
duti(>s. from which much may be collected as 
to tlie naturi.' of tliose duties, as well as the 
effects they produced. Of the officers imme- 
diately about tlie Imperial person and court, 
it is unnecessary to speak. They were much 
the same as those that are to be found in 
all arbitrary monarchies -some for useful 
purposes- others for ])aradc, caprice, or show. 
For th(! same r(‘ason, it is unnecessary tn de- 
scribe the constitution of the armies of Hin- 
dost;\n. Ivnough has been said of their pro- 
ct^iulings, under their rt;spectivterulersand com - 
manders, in prcH'cding pages. It is of more 
importanc(‘ lu-re to notice those whose duties 
brought tliem into r-onstant and direct contact 
with tlu! ])eople at larg<-, throughout the 
various ]novinces of the em|)ire; many of 
whom, with tlu^ same, or analogous, duties, 
liav(' been continued in the administnition of 
tlte British. governme-nt. 

The empire being divided into Soubahs or 
jnovinct'S, tin; chief governor or viceroy 
was .variously ilenominated Soubahdar, St^- 

Viilt t v. p. 1. 187. 



pahsillar, jNazijii, and Navvab. According 
to the Ayeen Akl)ery, this ollicca- was “ Ids 
“ majesty’s vi(;egeic;nt. T'lie trooj)S and sid)- 
“ jeets of the Soahah are under his orders ; 
“ and the prosperity thereof dc^pends upon 
“ his impartial distribution of justice.” Tlie 
power of this officer was unlimited within the 
province. Life and death Avere in his liands. 
He was moreover answerable for the regular 
transmissioii of the revenues of his Soubah 
to the Khalsa, or exchequer. But having, as 
we hav(' alrcnuly' seen, always in view the 
realization of private m* personal wealtJi • to 
estal)lisli, when opportunity occurred, his own 
independence — whilst the obj(X‘t of his royal 
master was, for the same reason, to keep him 
poor ; jealousy, distrust, and deception were 
thus raised into fixed hal)i(s on botii sides; 
particularly as no means <!xisted lor settling 
dilTerences between tlie parties, except, as in 
Tnrke\% by tin* dagger, deca|)ita,tion, or recur- 
rence to the |)OWt;r of the sword.* 

The emperor, there forf^, r<>quired from his 
vi(a'roy ail thfit coidd be procured in tlie 


Mr. Oriiie say.s of these V'iceregeiits, tlii't tlieir con- 
tumacy in lesisting their sovereign, and battling among' 
“ themselves, was (ontiniKilIy productive of such scenes of 
“ bloodshed, and of such deplorahh; devastation, as no other 
nation in the universe is subject to/' — Orme, on the Go- 
vern men I and People of Hind, p. //19. 
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sha^je of revt'iiiio ; wliilst, after tlie transmis- 
sion of a stipnlated sum to the imperial exclie- 
tpier, the Soubalular had irresistible motives 
for draining from the subordinate otfiec'rs, and 
these, again, for extorting from the Ryots of 
the province, all that was possible for their 
own private benefit. Hence it is easy to per- 
ceive how the wealth of the country, as it was 
annually created, found its way to certain de- 
pots, whence it newer again issue*! but to sup- 
ply the wasteful extravagance of luxui ious *les- 
pots, or for ])urposes of violence, treachery, 
and l)lood, or as prize to the strongest arm. 
Its producers weu'e stimulated to annual repro- 
duction by the irresistible noeessity of provid- 
ing for tlieir own (however scanty) subsis- 
tence; so that the sur])Jus of every succeed- 
ing year followed that of its precursor, to b<' 
buried in the coffers of its nu rciless s|)oilers. 

Under the ord(*rs of the Soubalular, or 
Viceroy, was a Uoujd;ir or ollicer entrusted 
with tite ch;irg(M»f several pj'igunnahs, or dis- 
tricts, of the }n’oviuce. His duty included that 
of a j)olice magistrat*'. He tuok cognizance 
of criminal matters within Jiis jurisdiction; 
and somh’timcs was employed as receiver- 
gem ral of tin; revenues ; for all which he liad 
troops under Ins orders, with corps of native 
militia called V'ouj Sibbendy. His instruc- 
tions refer chiefly to tke necessity of looking 
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utter disobedient Zemindars, and of reelaim- 
inp; them, if possible, by fair means; if not, 
of inflietin;;^ proper ])unislmit'nt, wJiicIi, of 
cours(', was left to bis own discretion. Wben 
lie lia<l jiossessed himself of the stron; 2 ; hold 
of the rebels, he avsis reipiirtal to “ act Avitii 
“ tidelity i!i tile division of the plunder, a fifth 
“ part of which lie sliall send to the royal 
“ exchequer ; and if, after making the divi- 

sion, there be any rtanainder, that shall 
“ also he the jiroperty of the statix"’ The 
nature of those jiowcrs is a sii[itci<“nt warrant 
that they neAU'r woidd lie leniently exercised ; 
and, wlnai combined Avith the inllneiice of his 
immeiliate siipiaior in the province', tliat the 
duty also would tiever lx; honestly piat’ormed. 

There Avere Courts, calh'd ( ‘oiiits of Justice, 
in the provinces, in wliieh a Meer Adul, and a 
Cazy presided. The ('azy was appointed to 
try causes, tin; :\le«‘r Adul to pass sentence, 
and order punisbment. JJie cliief Civil Judge 
of the jirovince Avas called Dewan ; 1 k“ avus 
also chief niinist<;r of tlie revenue depai tnient. 
lie reeaavtal his oflice from the Ihnpia-or, but 
Avas alway s the slav e of the Soubalidar. Mr. 
Orme says that he united in his person the 
olhces of Prime Minister, Chancellor and Se- 
( retary of State, and that from his decisions 
there was no appeal. 

We have alriuidy seen that in these tri- 
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buuttls, justi(^e was Imtauiockei y of tlie tenii ; 
and Courts only used as instmments of exaction 
in the slnapc; of le^al fees, or in the shannjless 
sole to the highest bidder ofjudieial decisions, 
against wJiich relief Avas altogether* liO])eless. 

The internal j)olictM>f large towns and cities 
was entrustt'd to an otlicer denominated (. 'ntwal , 
with a suitable establislmuait under him. Tlie 
business of the Cutwal, under pretence al- 
ways of ordf'i' and jx acc', in\a)lv(‘d the su- 
jica’intendenct' ol‘ as complete a system of 
esj>ionage, and f)f seciet prying into the aifairs 
of individuals, as is to be found among the 
most linished contrivances of this sort in the 
Western world. Dividing tlu' city into (piar- 
tm-s, h(! ap}>ointed a superintt'iulavit to each, 
by whom he was furnished with a rt'gular 
journal of tlie oc(‘urr(‘ne<>s <d‘ the ijuarter. 
In each (piartt'r h<^ had his spies; and, over 
these, other spies unknown to the former. 
Straiigm s and t rav ellers \\ ere strictly watched, 
and jilaces allotted for their residence. Among 
otlier duties, tlie < 'ntwal was ryipiired to at- 
tend caiH'fnlly to the inconn' and ('xpences of 
every man. Out of eacli class of artilieers, 

ft 

he selected one to lie at their head, and ap- 
pointed anothc'r their broker for Imying and 
selling ; and regulated the Vnisiness of the 
class by the repvnts of these otlicms. He was 
made rt^sponsible for stolen goods, unless he 
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produced the real or alleged thief. He* was 
empowered to regulate weights and measures, 
the currency of coins, and the market prices of 
commodities ; to prohibit the use of spirituous 
liquors ; and to take charge of the eltects of 
persons dying without heirs. Subject to his 
controul and arrangement, wei*e also the sup- 
plying of water, and water courses ; the 
slaughtering of animals ; burning of women, 
or sulfering them to ride on horseback. He 
was also to separate butchers, executioners, 
and otlier umdean persons from the rest of 
the community ; to ])revent the confinement 
of persons without authority ; or the selling 
of slaves. He was not to suffer any one to 
go out of the city to purchase grain, or the 
ri(^h to buy more than ne(‘<\ss;uy for their own 
consumption. Tliese, and other similar du- 
ties, gave am[)le s(a)])e to the exactions of the 
Cutwal ; the inhabitants being every where 
glad to [mrehase either lus favour, or exemp- 
tion from his vexatious interference, by such 
pecuniary saci’ifices or c’ontributions, as it was 
in their power re-spectively to make for the 
purpose ; and in Asiatic monarchies, wlu're 
public offices were considenxl mere patents 
to enricli the holder, and every liolder a fool 
that siiflered himself to languish in [loverly, 
it was not to be expected that Cutwals Mmuld 
dis}ilay more forbearance than other func- 
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tionafies. Numerous subordinate officers as 
Oaroghas, Dehdars, Negabaun, Tanahdar, 
Talliar, Totie, Fykes,* &c. were likewise 
maintained nominally for the protection of 
the inhabitants, but used too often*as the in- 
struments of their oppression. 

Besides these officers, appointed for gene- 
ral and police purposes, a multitude of others 
were attacdicd to the Revenue Department ; 
but subordinate of course to the chief tinancial 
minister (p. 8 .) called Dewan. These may 
be divided into two classes, viz. 


* Darogha — SuperinteiKlant or overseer of any department, 
as of the police, mint, &c. 

Dehdar — Village-keeper; an inferior officer of police; one 
of whose duties was to distrain the crop, when necessary 
to secure tlu' revenue. 

N(!<jahaun — Watehman or guanl ; petty officer of police 
called also Pasbaun, (ioriaJ, &c. 

Tanahdar — Tlic keeper or commandant of a Tannah (police 
station or post) ; a petty police officer, whose jurisdiction 
is subordinate to that of a Darogha. 

Talliar — A guard or watchman ; village police officer in the 
Peninsula, who gives information of cranes and offences, 
and escorts and protects persons travelling to neighbour- 
ing villages. 

Totie — A village, police officer, whose duties are confined 
more immediately to the village, but who also guards the 
crops, and assists in measuring them. 

Pykc r — A foot messenger ; a person employed as a night- 
watch in a village, and as a runner or messenger on the 
business of revenue. 
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First, pfHcers to settle and collect tiie re- 
veiuies. 

Secondly, Officers to keep and arraiige the 
accounts. 

Tliese officcu’S go by dillerent names, tliough 
their dutic'S are alike, in different parts of 
India. In Bengal, wliere the Mussulman 
syst(,'m of reveniH’: and tinance had its fullest 
effect, they are described under tin; following 
denominations; and as being commonly em- 
])loyed in each district or collectorship. 

FbiJST. 

Aumilguz/.ar Aumildar - or Aumil, Princi - 
pal Collector. 

Tehsildar . Subordinate ('ollector, or ^ ^ 

1 * -1 ' ^ 
C()11c(*lor of a Sal)- 

division. 

Zemindar . I/.uidholder or ke<‘|)m’. 
ffalookdar . Petty Landholder. 

Crorie . . Collector of a district of 

1 (h'ore of Dams. 

Chowdrie . Subordinate Collector. 

Mocuddim . Head liyot of a, village. 

Anieeii . . Supervisor, 

witli their numerous subordiigite cstal)li.sh 
ments of Mohurrcrs, Pykes, Peons, &c. 

'■ Aumilgazzar — Collector of the revtaiue. The Aumil 
had the general superintendence of a dislriot; or division 




Second. 

Tejmckcfiy. Head Aecoiintaiit. 
Serislitada r Aceou iitan t . 
Caiion;^oe . R(;gister. 

Putwary . Village Accountant. 


of country, and sonieliines united military with his civil 
and financial pow(;rs. 

Tehsildar — Collector of a subdivision. 

Zemindar — Laiid holder — land keeper — an officer who, 
under tlie Malioinmedan li^overnment, was char<>ed with 
the superintendance of the land of a district financially 
“ considered, (lie protection of tlui cultivators, and the 
realization of the governments share of its protiuce 
“ either in money or kind ; o\it of which lie was alkiwcd 
‘‘ a coinniission ainoiinting' to about 10 [ler cent, ; and o<> 
casionally a special grant of the govcrmncnl’s sbare of 
tlie produce of the land of a certain numfier of villages 
for his suhsisteiKo, calk'd Nanncar. Tht; appointment 
was occasionally renewed ; and as it was generally con- 
tinned in the same? person, so long as he conduc'ted 
himself to tlie satisfaction of the ruling power, and evc'ii 
continued to his heirs ; so in process of time, and 
“ through the decay of that [>owev, ami the eoiifusion 
which (‘tisued, liercditary right (at. l^est: preseri})tiv<y) 
“ was claimed and tacit.lv acknowledged ; till at length 
the Zemindars of Hengal in ])urtieu[ar, from being tlie 
mere .superin tendants of the land, have been (ka'lared the 
‘‘ hereditary propaietors of the sod, and tlu* before duet u at - 
“ ing dues of ^g\>vernmcnt have, under a permanent settie- 
“ ment, been unalterably fixed in perpetuity.” (doss.. 5th 
Rep.— They are also called Mstimaiudar, and correspond w itli 
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to whom are also attached subordinates es- 
tablishments. la every principal collector- 


the persons named Desmook, Polygar, and Mootadur, in 
the peninsula. 

Talookdar — -Talookdars are petty Zemindars, some of whom 
pay their rent, or account lor the collections they make 
from the Ryots, through a superior Zemindar, and others 
direct to government. Those denominated Muscoory are 
of the former description, and the latter are called inde- 
I )en den t T eilookd ars . 

Croric — A collector of one crore or, ten millions, of Darns 
= 250,000 Rs. A permanent revenue collector of a prir- 
tion of country under the older Mahommedan govern- 
ment. He, sometimes for a trifling coininission, made him- 
self answerable for that amount. This officer a|)pears to 
to have been first appointed by Akbar, A. D. 1574. 
Gloss. 5, Hep. 

Chowdry — An officer under the ancient Hindu system ana- 
logous to that of Zemindars under tlie Mahomniedans. 
But, after the appointment or creation of Zemindars, the 
subordinate collectors under them were denominated 
Chowdries. 

Mocuddim — Head Ryot or principal man in each village, who 
superintends the affairs of it, and, among orher duties, col- 
lects the rents of government within his j urisdiction . The 
same officer ir in Bengal called also Muiidil, and in the 
peninsula Goad, and Potail. 

Auwveii — A temporary collector or supervisor appointed to 
the charge of a country on particular occasions, or for 
some particular purpose of local investigation or arrange- 
ment. 

Mohurrer — A writer or clerk in an oflice. MiUsp.ddics, 




sliip, there was a Cutchery, or public office, for 
the (Tespatch of revenue business ; and in the 


Gomastahsy and Conicoplas, may also be classed under 
the same head. 

Peon — Footman ; foot soldier ; messencjer ; an inferior 
officer, or servant employed in revenue, police, or judicial 
duties. Both Pykes and Peons are generally armed with 
swords. 

Tejmehchy — An officer under the Mahommedan government, 
who was appointed to receive from the Canongoes, Put- 
waries, and Mociiddims, their accounts — to arrange and 
superintend the same — and to forward statements of 
every thing connected with the revenues to the Prt^sence. 
The Aumil also depended on the Tepuckchy for just in- 
formation. 

Serishtadar — Keeper of the records ; or one who keeps a re- 
cord of accounts on particular transactions — a revenue 
accountant of a district who cheeks the accounts of the 
village accountants. Sometimes the headTiative servant 
in a collector’s cutchery. 

Canonfjoc — An officer of the government whose duty was to 
keep a register of all circumstances relating to the land 
revenue, and, when called upon, to declare the customs of 
each district, the nature of the tenures, the (piantity of 
land in cultivation, the nature of the produce, the amount 
of rent paid, i&rc. In the peninsula tlAs officer is called 
Despondeah. 

Putwary — Village accountant, who registers every thing con- 
nected witfi its <niltivation and produce, the shares or rents 
of the Ryots, with the dues and rights of government in 
the soil ; the same as ( Jurmim and Sharnbogue in the pe- 
ninsula. In the Ayccm Akhevy the Putwary and Ca- 
nongoe are thus descrilx'd. “ The Putwary is employed 



subdivisions, t veiy Tehsiltlar, Zemindar, Ta- 
lookdar, C'roritj, ami Mo(;uddiin, had' each 
their separate (hit(;lieries, with a recjuisite 
miniher of subordinate servants ; in other 
Avords, a full complement of public (extor- 
tioners. .Tine subordination and dependance 
of the inferiors warranted tlieir co-operation, 
when necessary, in all the views of the su- 
perior oflicers of tlu^ ju’OAonce. From the 
state of agents in pcHudation to that of prin- 
cipals on their own account, the transition was 
but a step. The system, therefore, gave to 
all these j)arties an interest in conniving at 
eacli other’s corruptions ; w hilst the Ryots, and 
real landed proprietors, were ils helpless vic- 
tims. 

It would be tt'dious, if not superiluous, to 
enujuerate all the subordinate' o(lic(,a-s attach- 
ed to^the Revenue Department; souac to mak(‘, 
and some to controul, the receipts and dis- 
bursements ; some to frame, with others to 
controul and audit accounts ; besides others 
occasiouidly em])loyed for measuring and as- 
sessing lands. ; weighing and watching crops, 

‘‘ OR the [mi t of the hiishaiulinaii to kth p an aceonnt of 
‘‘ his receipts and disbursements ; and no village is with- 
out one of these. The Canore,^oe- is the protector of 
‘‘ the Inisbandnian, and iVierc is one in every pen^inmah 
vol. i. p. 35 <S. 
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&,c, Tliose above-mentioned were tlie prin- 
cipal heads of departments, who, with their 
numerous respective establishments, came 
into regular daily contact Avitli the great mass 
of the people ; and, together witji the police 
oflicers, occupied every town and village 
throughout the country. 

But besides the officers, or public collectors 
above named, with their respective establish- 
ments, the (country Avas, as we have before 
seen, very generally let to farmers of tlie pub- 
lic revenue, wlio sub-let, again, the larger Ze- 
mindaries and Talooks, in smaller divisions, to 
under-farmers. Tlie Ryots had thus another 
set of harpies to satiate. Money, in fact, was 
the universal want; and, as every public func- 
tionary in the province had an obvious induce- 
ment to disregard the means of its acipiire- 
ment, where was a Ryot to seek redress against 
oppressive exaction, or what course could he 
safely pursue, but that of tame submission 
to the severity of his fate ? Those who are 
familiar Muth the authentic accounts given by 
V olney, Thornton, and others, of the provinces 
of Turkey may best conceive the lawless state 
of a formef Souliah of Hindostan, and the for- 
lorn condition of its unprotected inhabitants.* 

^ Volney’s account of a Turkish paclialic is so exact a coun- 
torpart of a soubali, or vicc-royalty, of Hindostan, that I licrc 

<:• 


VOL. n. 



It luis In-en jilrejidy liovv lliesc otlic,<‘rs 

were provided for by assigninents of land, or 

sti)>joiii it, with some {treratory remarks on the priiieiph^s and 
spirit of Tnrkisli 'government. It may be useful, as well as 
int (‘.resting', thus to mark the striking similitude ol* some of 
the most important of human institutions, — consequently ot 
(‘haraeter, — among nations in did'ereiit parts of tlie world, 
when the eir(.‘umstances (d‘ the peopl(‘ are nearly, or precisely, 
the same. 

“ Lor<j(pie Ics Ottomans sous la conduite du Sultan Selim 
enh'verent la Syrit' aux Mamloukes, ils ne la regardereut (jue 
“ comnu‘ la dcjtouille d’un eiinemi vaificu, comme. un bien 
“ a(‘({uis |)ar le droit des armes et de la guerre. Or, dans er- 
droit chez les jicnples harbares, le vaincu est eutierement a 
la discretion du viuiHjueur ; il devieiit sou eselave ; sa vie, 
“ scs bit iis hii a[)arti(‘nueiit : le vaimpieur est uu maitre qui 
pent disposer de tout, qui ue doit rion, et (pu (ait grace de 

tout ee ([u'il laisse. C'est sur ees princip(‘s que frit forme 

naune le premier etat soeird/’ d'his is [)r(‘eiselv the mussul- 
man doctrine of rights in Hindostan. 

“ Du faite de rant de grandeurs, quel regard un .sultan 
“ abaiss(‘ra-t~il vers le reste des humaines '( Que lui paraitra 
“ Cfvtte terre (ju’il possede, (pfil distribuo, sinon uiie doniaine 
(lout il est i’al)Solu maitre ? Que lui purailront (*es peuples 
“ qifil a conquis, sinon des eschives devoues a le serv ir ? Qu(‘ 
“ luiparoitrojit(’essnldats(pi'il eominande, sinon des valets avee 
‘‘ iesqueis il maintient ces esclaves dans I’obeissanee ? Telle est 
reellement la delinition du gouverueinent Turk. L’oii pent 
comparer rempire a une habitation de iios * isles a sucre, 
‘‘ on uiie foule cresclaves uavaillent pour le liLxe d’uu seul 
‘‘ grand proprictaire sous rinspection dc (piehpies S(M'viteuis 
“ (pii eii |)i(>lit( Ml.” (Some examples will probably oceui 
“ to the reader in the preceding and (Vdlowing pages.) 
Telles sent les provinces »3us le gouvenu'ment des paclias 
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by* means nl‘ viceregal imposts laid on the 
Ryots, in addition to the “ Turnar Jnmma,” or 

‘‘ Ces provinces so trouvanl encore tiop vastes, les pachas 
y oiil pratique trautres divisions; ct de-la cette liierar- 
“ cliie de jaoposes qui, dt^ <;rad(j on grade, atteignent aux 
derniers details. Dans cette serie d’emplois, Tobjct de la 
coininission etaiit toujours le nieme, les nioyens d'execu- 
tion lie changent pas de nature. Ainsi ie pouvoir etant, 
“ dans ie premier moteur, absohi et arbitraire, il se transinet 
absolu et arbitraire a tons sos agens. Chacuu d’eux est 
Ihmage de son coniinettaut.” i’ide Fo/. /.p. 254. 342. et 
supra, p. 16. Quo Ton jnge des elFots dhni lei regime, 
quand rexperience de tons les temps a prouvt* ([lu^ ia uiodera- 
tion est la plus difficiles des vertus ; quand dans les hoinmes 
irienie qui en sont les apbtres, clle n’est sou vent (ju'en theorie; 
que Ton juge des abus d^in pouvoir illimite dans des grands, 
qui ne connoissent ni la soufirance, ni ia pitie ; dans des par- 
venues avides de jouir, tiers de conimander, et dans les sui)- 

alternes avides de parvenir. (Test done dans les pro- 

vinces (ju’il faut etudair Taction du despotisine; et en Turkie 
coniiiie partout ailleurs, cette etudt^ convaim' tpie le pou- 
“ voir arbitraire dans k; souverain est i'uneste a Tetat, parcc(|ue 
‘‘ du souverain i! st* transinet neccssairement a ses |)re|)oses, 
et que dans cette transmission il dev ient d’autant plusabusif, 
(ju'il descend davantage, puisqiTil est vrai (jue le pins dur des 
tyrans ('st 1 ’esc lave (pii devient niaitre. • 

kin chaque gouvernement, Ic pacha etant Tinuige du sul- 
tan, il est, comme lui, despote absolu, il reimit tons les pou- 
voirs cn sa ])ersomic ; il est chef, ct du militaire, et des 
fmanccs, et de la |>olice, et de la justice criminelle. 11 a 
droit de vie et de mort, il pout faire a son gre la jiaix et la 
guerre ; en nn mot, il pent tout. Le but principal de taut 
‘‘ ^Tautoritc, est de percevoir le tvibut, c ost a dire, de Tairi’ 

C !> 
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standard assessment. These additional im- 
posts served, therefore, as a sanction to the 

passer le revenu an grand proprietaire, a cci iiiaitre cpii a 
conquis et qui possede la terre par le droit de son epouvant- 
‘‘ able lance. Ce devoir rempli, Ton ii’en exige pas d'autres ; 
“ Ton ne s’inquiete pas rneme de quelle maniere Tagent pour- 
‘‘ voit a le reniplir ; les moyens sont a sa discretion ; et telle 
est la nature des choses qu’il ne pent ctre delicat sur le 
“ choix, car premierement il ne pent s’avancer ni meme se 
‘‘ nuiintcnir qii’antant qu’il fournit des funds; en second lieu 
il ne doit sa place qu’a la faveurdu vizier, ou de telle autre 
personne en credit ; et cette faveur nc s’obtient et ne s’entre- 
‘‘ tient que par line enclierc sur d'autre concurrens* Il faut 
‘‘ done retirer de Targent, et pour acquitter le tribut et rernplir 
‘‘ les avances, et pour soutenir sa dignite, et pour s'assurer des 
‘‘ resources. .Aussi le })rernier soin d’un pacha qui arrive a 
son poste est il d'aviser aux moyens d’avoir de rargent, et 
les plus prompts sont toujours les rneillcurs. Cclui qui etablit 
‘‘ rusage pour la perception du Miri, et des douanes, est de 
“ constituer pour Tannee courante un, ou plusieurs fermiers 
principaux, lestpiels, afin de facilitev leur regie, la subdi- 
“ visent en sous-ferines qui de grade en grade descendent 
jusq'aux plus petits villages.’" (Farming system of India ! 
Vide VoL I.p. 338 — 3£t.2^353,li.01^ et supra, p. 11 ^ 35.) 
-Le pacha donne ces cmplois par (uicliere, parcequ’il veut en 
retirer le plus d’argent qu’il est possible; de leur cote, les 
fermiers qui ne les prennent que pour gagner, mettent tout 
en oeuvre pour augmenter leur recette. De-la, dans ses 
ageris imc avidite toujours voisine de la mauvaise foi ; de-la, 
des vexations on ils se portent d’autant plus'aisement qu’elles 
“ sont toujours soutenus par I’autorite ; de-la, an sein du 
peuplc, une faction d’hommes interesses a multiplier ses 
‘"charges. Le pacha ptmt s’applaiidir do ^ penetrer aux 



exactions of all wlio were classed on the side 
of power; for it would be contrary to the 


‘‘ sources les plus profondes de Taisance par la rapacite claire- 
voyaute des subalternes. Mais qu’cn arrive-t-il ? Le peu- 
pie, gene dans la jouissance des fruits de son travail, re- 
streint son activite dans les bornes des premiers besoins ; 
le laboureur ne seme que pour vivre ; Tartisan ne travaille 
‘‘ que pour nourrir sa famille ; s’il a quelque superflu, ii le 
cache soigneusement ; ainsi le pouvoir arbitraire du sultan 
transmis au pacha et a tons ses subdelegues en donnaiit 
un libre essai a leurs passions, est dcvenu le mobile d’une 
“ tyrannie repandue dans toiites les (‘lasses ; et les effets en 
“ out etc de diiniiiiier par vine action reciprotjue Tagriculture, 
les arts, le commerce, la population, en un mot, tout ecqiii 
constitue la puissance de Tctat. 

II arrive quelquefois que les pachas, sultans dans Icur 
province, out entre eux des haines personnelles ; pour les 
“ satisfaire, ils se prevalent de leur pouvoir, et ils se font mu- 
“ tuellement des guerres sourdes ou declarees, dont les eflets 
“ ruiiieux toinbent toujours sur les sujets du sultan, 

Enfm il arrive encore que ces pachas sent tentes de s’ap- 
proprier ce pouveur dont ils sent depositaires. La porte 
qui a prevu ce cas, tache d’y obvier par plusieurs inoyens ; 
die partage les coinmaiidemens, et tient des ofliciers parti- 

“ culiers dans les chateaux des capitales. Eile eiivoic 

tous les trois mois des capidjis qui tiennent les pachas en 
“ alarmes par les ordres secrets dont ils sent porteurs ; mais 
souvent les pachas aussi ruses se debaiTassent de ses sur- 
‘‘ veil Ians incommodes : enfin die change fretpiemment les 
“ pachas de residence, atin qu’ils irayent jias le temps de 
s’aflhctioncr un pays ; mais comine toiitcs les consequences 
d'un ordre vicieux sont abusives, il est arrive (|uc les pachas, 
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settled principles of human luitiire to snp- 
pose tliat extortion was not, carried to the ut- 


incertfiin de lendeinain, trailent ItMir pioviiu^e conirne iim 
lieu de [)assa^^, ot. u’y font auemu* amelioration dont leiir 
“ succosseur puisse profiter ; an contiaire ils se hatent d'en 
epuiser les prodiiits, et de reeneillir en un jour, s’il est pos- 
“ sible, les fruits de plusieurs aiinees. 11 est vrai qiie de 
temps en temps ces concussions sont punis par le cordon. 
A run des termes de rannec une capidji arrive, montrant le 
firman dt* prorogation ; ({ueUpuflbis merne apportant une 
‘‘ seconde, une troisieme queue, on tello autre fa veur imiivellc ; 
mais |)endant (jue le jiaclia fait cclehrer la fete, il paroit iin 
ordre pour sa deposition, jtnis un autre pour son exil, et 
souvent un kat-cherif pour sa tote. Tie motif en est ton- 
jours d'avoif vc'xe les sujets du sultan ; rnais la ])orte en 
s’eniparant du tresor dn concussionaire, et n’en rendanl ja~ 
‘‘ niais ritai au peupl(; (pi’il a pill<b donne a peiiser qu’elle 
‘‘ n’iinproiive pas nn pillage dont el le [)rofitc. — ^Les pachas ne 
“ connoissent qne 1 ’argent ; une experienctj repetee n’a pu 
“ ievir faire sentir qne ce moyen, loin d’elrti le gage de leur 
sniete, devenoit le motif de lem [terte ; ils t)nt la manic 
d’amasser des tresors, comine si Ton su‘ht!tait des amis. 

l.Mnivs ct pachas tons imitent le sultan : tons rc'gardent 

Iciir |)ays comme uric domaine, et leurs sujets comme dt s 
domestiques. Leurs sujets, a leurs tours, ne voyont en eux 
“ <|m; des maitres, cl puisque tons se resscmblent, peu imjiorte 
le([uol sfirvir. De-la, dans ces etats, Tusage des troiq)es 
etnmgrres de preferance anx troupes naliqnales. Les 
eommandans se didient de lenr ]>euple, pavceqirils sentent 
ne pas meriter son attachenient ; lenr hut n’est <le gouverner 
leur pays, rnais de le maitriser; par un juste retour, leur |)ays 
“ s’ernhaiasse |)eu qu’on les attaque ; et les morecnaires qu’ils 



nio.sl liniits of (iiscivtiou mulor goveiiimeiils, 
like (he moJUirc'Jiic.s of Asiu, wlitJiX! iiuniocle- 


‘‘ soudoyfiit, tiiJcles a leur cspiit, Ics vendcait a rc;nuemi putn 
“ piolittT de li'Lir dcpouille. Da her avail iiyurri dix ai is !<• 
barbarestpic qui le Uia. ( ‘'est. nn fail digrie de remarcpic, 
“ qae la phipart des et.als de ]’Asie, et de rAfrique, sur-toaf 
depuis Mahomet, ont ete ^ouvenies par ees |>iincipt^s, ( ! 
qu’il idy a ])'as eu dc pays on i’oii ail vu tant de troid>les 
*• dans les etats, tant de revolutions dans les empires. 

Ia?s sultans s'etant arro^’es a titn? de eompieu* U* pfoprirtt* 
'' de toutes les terres, il Ji'existe pour les babitaiis aueun droit 
do propriete foneiere, ni nieme mobiliere, ils jie [)osse dent 
([u’on usufniit. JSi uu pore im-uri, sa succession appattient 
an sultan, on a son tennier, et les enfans lu^ rccm illent i’he- 
“ rituge (lu'ea ])ayant un raeliat ttui jours considerable. De-la 
pour la possession, en ibnds de teneune insoueiaiiee Imu'vStc' 
“ a Ta g lie ult lire. 

Lors(jue le sultan Selim out coinpiis la Syiie, ])ouv rciulie 
plus uisee la ])erecption du revenu, il etablil lui serd impur 
territoii<d, qui (’St celui que Ton ap})eile i/ii.rl. 11 parait, 
“ malgre son earaelme farouclie, (pie ee sidtan sentit I’impoj'l- 
anee de menagei le eultivateur ; car le ?//// /, eompare a 
‘‘ rid<mdne des terrains, se Irouvc dans nne proportion iniini- 
merit modeit'c. Pour maintenir i oidre dans la pereeption, 
Sidiiii tit dresser un dejUir ou reif istre' (Tumar J iiinma !) 
dans le(|uei le eimtingent de ehaque Village bit exjirinie. 
laitiii il donna au miri un etat iavaviabie, et tel (pie Ton ne 
jieut I’anginenter ni ie diminucr. Modere coniine il etait, 
il ne devait jarnais uberer le |>euple ; inais par les abiis in- 
berens a la constitution, k‘s pachas ct ienrs agens out 
'' Ironve Ic s(x:n;t de le umdre luineux. N'osant violcr la loi 
' etablie par Ic sultans sur Piin ariabilitc de Tiinpot, ils ont 
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rate appetites are bound by no legal restraints, 


introdnit iiiie foule des charges qui, sans on avoir le norn, 
‘‘ en out tons les effets. Ainsi otant les maltres do la ma- 
“ joure partie dcs terres, ils ne les concedent des condi- 
“ lions onereuses ; ils exigent la inoitio et les deux tiers de la 
recolte (Aiimanee system of India ! Vide VoL L p, i^09, 
&c.) “ ils accaparent les semenccs et les bestiaux, en sorte que 
‘‘ les cnltivateurs sent forces de les acheter au dessus de leur 
valour. La recolte faite, ils chicanent sdr les pertes, sur 
les pretendiis vols ; et cornme ils ont la force en main, ils 
‘‘ enkVont ce qii’ils veiilent. Si Tannee manque, ils n’eri 
‘‘ exigent pas moins leurs avances, et ils font vendre pour se 
rembourser tout cc qui possodc le paysan. A ces vexations 
habituolles se joignent millc avanies accidentelles, tantot 
I’on ranconno le village ontier pour im debt vrai ou inia- 
ginaire ; tantot on introduit une corvee d’uii genre nouveau. 
“ L on exige iin jjresent a J'avenement de chaque gouverneur ; 
“ IV n etablit une contribution d’herbe pour scs chevaux, 
d’orge et do paillc pour ses cavaliers : il fauten outre donner 
‘‘ I’etape a tous les gens de guerre qui passent ou qui ap- 
portc des ordres. Les villages treinblent a cha<|ue laouend 
‘‘ qui parait ; e’est un vrai brigand sous le noin de soldat; il 
‘‘ arrive en conquerant en maitre : chiens, canaille, du pain, 
du cafe, du tahac ; je veux de Voreje, je veux de la viande, 
S'il voit de la volaille, il la tue ; et Jorsqiie il part, joignant 
rinsulte a la tyrannie, ii demando ce que Ton appclle kerc- 
“ el-dars, e’est a dire le louage de sa dent molaire, En vain 
‘‘ les paysans client k rinjustice : le sabre iniposp silence. La 
** reclamation est lointain et difficile; elle pourrait devenir 
‘‘ dangereuse. Qu’arrive-t-il de toutes ses depredations ? Les 
“ inoins aises du villagt* se ruinent, ne peuvent plus payer le 
“ niiri, deviennent a (‘liarge. aux aiitres, ou fiuY'ut dans les 



and where a common motive incites each in- 


“ villes ; comme Ic miri est inalt/;rable, ct doit toujours s’ac- 
quitter cii enticr, leiir portion se reverse sur le restc des 
“ habitans. S’il arrive deux annees de disette ou de seebe- 
resse, le vilkif^e entier est mine et se deserte ;*mais sa quo- 
tite se reporte sur les voisins.’' (Ryotwary system. Vide 
VoL /. p. 4^2 to M6.) “ Le meme marcbe a lieu pour le 

karadj des Chretiens : la somme en ayant ete fixee d'apres 
“ un premier denombrement, il faut toujours qu’elle se re- 
trouve la incme, quoique le nombre des tetes solt diminue. 
De-la il est arrive que cette capitation a ete portee de 
“ trois, de cinque, et de onze piastres ob elle etait d'abord, a 
trente-cin(j et quarante ; ce qui obere absolument les con- 
“ tribuables, ct les force de s’expatrier. C'est sur-tout dans 
les pays d’apanage (Jagbirc), et dans ceux qui sont diverts 
“ aux Arabes, quo ces fardeaux sont ecrasans. Dans les 
‘‘ premiers, le titulaire (Jaghiredar or Zemindar) avide d’aug- 
menter son revenu, donne toute liberte a son fermier d’aug- 
“ menter les charges, et Tavidite de ces subalternes ne demeure 
pas en arriere : ce sont eux qui raffinant sur les moyens de 
“ pressurer, ont imagine d'etablir des droits sur les denrees du 
‘‘ marcbe, sur les entrees, sur les transports, et de taxer 
“ jusqu’a la charge dune ane.’’ (Scyer duties! seyerjebat. 
Vide VoL /. y, “ Entre autres abus il en est un que 

“ Ton doit regarder comme les plus grand lieaii des cam- 
pagnes : e’est Tusiire portee <\ Texces le phis criant. Quand 
les pay sans ont besoin d’avances pour acheter des semcnces, 
des bestial! X, ils ne trouvent d’argeut qu en vendant en 
“ tout ou en partie leur recolte future an prix le plus vil.” 
(Anotlier common Indian custom !) “ L'intenH le plus mo- 

dique est de douzc pour cent, le plus ordinaire est de viugt, 
et souvent il monte a treiite. 

“ Par toutes ces causes Ton conqoit combicn la condition 



dividually to (•oiiuteiuiiice, or comiivt* at, the 


(It'S paysaiis doit ('tm mist'iable. Par-loul ils soul redo it s an 
“ pain plat d’orge on dc doura, aux oiguons, aux lenlilltjs 
‘‘ ( t a i eau. ^ l.eurs organes sc connoisst'nt si |xai <mi niets, 
‘‘ (prils regardent do I’huille forte et de la graisst.' raiuxi 
“ coirmie iin manger delieieiix. Danslcs montagne, du faban 
(^1 de NTiblous, lorstpril a disette, ils recneillent les glands 
du chene, et apres Ics avoir fait bouillir oti cuir sous la 
ceiidre, ils les mangent. 

Par une eonsetpiencti naturolle de cette misene, Part de 
la culture est dans uu etat deplorable ; faute d’aisant^e, le 
‘‘ laboureur mantpie d’instrumens, ou n’cii a que de inauvais ; 

la eliarnuj ii’est souvent (pi’uiie branehe d’une arbre coujxxj 
‘‘ sous line bifurcation, cA. eonduite sans roues. On laboure 
avec des tnies, tU's vaebes, et rareinent avec des bends. 
Dans les cantons ouvertes aux Arabes il faul semer, le fusil 
a la main (formerly a very tiommou practit^e, and still 
|)nictis(id in some ])arts of India.) “ A peine le ble jaunit-il 
“ (ju’on le conjie pour le cacher dans les rnatinoiireH ou ca- 
veanx sonterrains. On en retire le moins tpii I’on pent 
pour les semences, |)iirce(|ue Ton ne seme (jirautant tpi’il 
faiit pour vivre ; en un mot, Pon borne toute Pinduslrie a 
satisfaire les premiers besoins.” 

Tiuj deseri})lion given by Volney, of thtt courts of justice esta- 
blished in the Turkisli provinces, corresponds exactly with that 
{vide Vol, /. p. ^47, 345, ei supruy p-8,) of tlui IMognl 
(‘(jurts in Hiiidostan : where justice, or ratlier judicial deci- 
sions, were optaily sold to the highest bidder. WHiere the 
judge hud to pay for, or to purchase, his seat in the first in- 
stance, it was but a natural consequence that be should reim- 
luirse birnsi ir, by extortion from those on whom he, in Ids turn, 
had the powe r to prey. In each Pachalic' (here was also a 
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embezzlements of all * lliere are, howev(!r, 


|)(jlic(j esUiblislimeiit, at. tlxi head of wliioh, but under the iiii- 
luediate orders of the Pacha, was an officer called by Volney 
Ouali (Wall), whose office and duties were, in^like manner, 
precisely those of the C'utwal of Hindostan ( Vid, supra^'p. 9,) 
Of the Ouali Voltiey adds, as well to prove the nature and 
power of the Ouali (Cutwal) as the modus operandi, ‘‘ Comme 
le pacha, il juge et condainne sans appel ; le coupable baissc 
le cou ; le boui’reau frappe; la tete tombe, et Ton emporte 
le corps dans un sac de cuir/' 

The length of this note needs some apology. It is given in 
the hope that it may interest those who are desirous of minute 
biformatiou regarding the principles ol* Mussulman regime, 
whence our own tiiiancial systems in India are dtuived, and 
of observing the (‘fleets which such a system is calculated 
to })roduce on the condition, the habits, and tlie character of 
whatsoever peo|)le are doomed to endure it. 

Our own })()lice (istaldishnients are formed after the Mussul- 
man iiKxlel, we have Daroghas, ( 'utwals, Pykes, Peons, Fonj 
Sibbendy, village rvatchmen, &c., in all parts. These, how- 
ever, being under the immediate orders and controul, as far as 
it can be exercised, of the European magistrate, we are not 
disgusted now-u-days with tlie horrors of ‘‘ bourreaux” and 
“ sacs (Jc cuir/' but; it will be s(;en presently, that oppressions 
and exactions are commonly practised by these officers, whicli 
it is impossible for an European collector or fnagistrate effec- 
tually to restrain. 

Besides tbe^Abwabs mentioned in VoL L p. 296. there 
were other (’ollcctions and appropriations made for the benefit 
of revenue servants under the denominations of Muscooiat, 
• Meakdary, llussoom, Saderwared, Nancar, tSre. According to 
♦ he r>th Report the 
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natural, though no legal bounds to the rapa- 
city of despots ; some prudence coupled with 


Muscoorat — were customary allowances made to Zemindars 
from tlitir collections at the close of their settlements, ap- 
plied to a variety of petty disbursements, of which the 
Russoom, Zemindary, and Nancar lands are a part; and 
including* charitable donations originally unprovided for 
an item or head of revenue account of comparatively mo- 
dern institution. 

Neakdary — Perquisites or fees collected from the Ryots ; 
being shares of the produce of their lands appropriated to 
particular public officers in the village, or other persons. 

Rasaoorn — Customs, customary commissions, gratuities, fees, 
or perquisites. Shares of the crops, and ready money pay- 
ments, received by public officers as perquisites attached 
to their situations ; called also Marah in the northern 
ci rears. 

Saderwared — Ready money collections made in each village 
from the Ryots for supplying tlie Cutchery, or office of 
public business, with lamps, oil, and stationery. 

Nancar — Allowance or assignment for bread or subsistence. 
An assignment of land, or the government dues from a 
particular portion of land, calcidated to yield 5 per cent, 
on the net receipts into the treasury, held by a Zemindar. 
The term is also applied to the official lands of the Ca- 
nongoes ani other revenue servants. 

Nccm Tucky — A perquisite of half a rupee in the hundred on 
the Assul Jumma, an additional allowanpe to the Canon- 
goes ; being an item of the M uscoorat. 

Mujerai — Acknowledgments made to the Zemindars in the 
vicinity of the hill people of Rajemalil to prevent rob.. ' 
heries; being an item of the M uscoorat, 



inordittate desire ; and self-interest supplies 
a motive, which humanity would disregard. 


Muddud Maah — Aid for subsistence; an article in the rent 
roll culled Tnniar Junnna, consisting of allotments of 
lands as a subsistence to religious and learned men ; an 
item of the Muscoorat, and a branch of Ayma grants. 

Aynia — Learned or religious men. A general designation of 
allowances to religious and other persons of the Mahom- 
medan persuasion. An item in the Muscoorat. 

Althamga — A royal grant of land in perpetuity, (conferred on 
favoured individuals, exempting them from every kind oF 
public incumbrance ; an heritable Jaghire in perpetuity. 

Jaghire^ or Jagheer — Literally, the place of taking; an as- 
signment of the government share of the produce of a 
portion of land to an individual. There were two kinds 
of Jaghires ; one called Jaghire-i-tan, bodily or personal 
Jaghire, being for the support of the person of the grantee, 
and Jaghire-i-sur, or Jaghire of ilu^ head, — an assignment 
for the support of any public establishment, particularly of 
a military nature. The military Jaghires, or assignments 
of lands for defraying military expcnces, were also called 
Asham Sepaye and Bukhsian Azam. Jaghires, being 
grants, or assumptions of land for particular purposes, 
were also variously denominated, such as Jaghirc-Now- 
arah, a jaghire for the support of boats ; J^ghire-Tanekaiit* 
jaghire for the support of tanahs (small garrisons), of 
Sibhendy, (irregular) troops employed for revenue and 
police purposes, 

Deh Kliurcha — Village expence ; contributions for defraying 
certain exy>ences incurred in the villages for public pur- 
poses, a branch of the Neakdary. 
lLnzea< - Abatement — deductions wliich were allowed in the 



to stop sliorl of Jibsolute destniction. -In the 
t.‘ase Ixyfore us a surplus recpiiring to be an- 


ac(^ounts of the Zemindary, S:c, from the collections 
under tj.ie general lieads of Mokharige and Museoorat. 

Bekec — Taxes professed to be levied for cliaritable purposes. 

Bhmf Bundy — Charges for repairing causeways and embank- 
ments, unprovided for otherwise ; an item of the Mus- 
coorat. 

Bniuhh Wallah Baryak — An article of appropriations in 
the Tumar Jumma for personal and olHcial charges to the 
I ) e wai 1 n y deh^ gate . 

Cawel Talliun — 'Village watching fees ; and Cawel Desha — 
district watching fees, or piuxjuisites ctjUectcd by Polygans 
on the j)lea of protecting the inhabitants and travellers, 
and making good property stolen. 

Chakeran Lands — Lands allotted for the maintenance of pub- 
lic servants of all denominations, from the Zemindar down 
to tliosc of the village establishment. 

Cheraghy — Allowances for oil for the latnjbs burnt in the 
tombs of re|>uted saints ; an item under the Museoorat. 

CJnnvhcdary » — A tax for dclVaying the expence of watchmen ; 
much the same as the Cawel fees above mentioned. 

Dehdary — Share of produce a])propriated as |)er(]uisite to a 
Delidar, q. v. p.ll. formerly an article of the Neakdary ; 
afterwards rendered an item of the xAbwab. 

Deo Khar ch — Disbursements for religious ])urposes ; a Ze- 
mindary charge, Deawutler, Dewastaun and Devadayem 
are also grants of land I’or religious purposes. 

Du f ter Bund — Allowance to the office kee|)ers of the ( witch- 
eries; an item of the Museoorat. 

Durbar KItnrch — Court charges. 

Dussera Khiirch — Charges on account of the festival called 
Dussera. 



anally* roprodiiccil, it. bocitinti ncoessary that 
tin' ])ovvtn’s of reproduction sliould not l)c al- 


Dust (Kir — Cdistomary tec or commission; an item ot‘ the 
Miiscoorat. 

drama Khurch — Villut;'c charges or expendiruro, Contrihu 
tioiis levied in the villages of the Peninsula, professedly 
to defray the expences incurred by the Potails, or their 
servants, or b>y others, in travelling to the Cutchery of the 
district on the |)nblic affairs of the villages. 

iJaldarco — Tax on marriages; also a tax on jdoughs. 

Huslnd Wosoolcc Marocfia — b^stimated receipts on jnarriag(‘s, 
being a head of revenue introduced in Dinagepore in 17(r2. 

Krhdah A fad — Appropriations to defray the expence of catch- 
iug elephants. 

Kharcje Jumma — Rents from Ryots enjoyed by particular in- 
dividuals, under assignments or grants from government. 

fihairaut — Allowances for occasional charity to the poor; 
an item of the IVlnscoorat. 

Kuddu7ii Russool — Tlie footstep of the propiiet ; an ailowavu'e 
for preserving tlu; impression of tlui foot of Mahommed, 
or tlie place of worship where it is preserved ; an item of 
the Muscoorat, 

Kifssoor — An item of the Abwab, formerly levied as part of 
the villag<* charges, to make ii|) fur the deficiencv in tin' 
Rupees collected on account of revenne, which under the 
Mogul goveniment were re<pn'red to he >aid into the trea- 
sury at an ecpial standard. Levies for this purpose wore 
also known under the names of Kiimi Sagon, Serf, and 
Batta. • 

Malikana — Wliat relates or belongs to a person as master or 
head man. The Malikana of a Mocuddim, or head Ryot, 
a share of eacli Ryot’s produce received by him as a 
customary due, forming an article of the Neakdary, q, v. 



together exliausted. To this extent the sub- 
ordinate servants of the government had an 


Tfte term is also applicable to the Nancar, or allowance to 
village collectors, or Mociiddims of such villages as pay 
rents iihinediately to the Khalsa (exchequer), being an 
item of the Miiscoorat. 

Manguu — A tax or imposition formerly levied by officers sta- 
tioned at Chokies, and Chauts, (stations for guards, 
watchmen, and receivers of tolls or customs). 

Maunium — A grant of land, or assignment of the government 
share of the produce therefrom, to the revenue officers, 
and the public servants in the villages in the northern cir- 
cars ; called also in other parts Enaum. 

Mehmany — Allowance for entertaining pilgrims, travellers, 
and strangers in general ; an item of the Muscoorat. 

Mchvassy — Extra produce partly appropriated to the use of 
temples and other religious purposes. 

Mohterfa — Taxes personal and professional on artificers, 
merchants, and others, also on houses, implements of agri- 
culture, looms, &c. ; a branch of the Seyer, y. v, 

Mokharije — Expences, (Uidnetions, exclusions; territory dis- 
membered and lost to the revenue, forming a head of 
deductions from the collections of the Zemindars in 
their accounts under the general term Wazeat, y. v, 
supra. 

Miishroot Tana^^aut — Conditional appropriations of land in 
Jaghire for garrisons, and pensions. 

Muzoonat — Allowed deductions applied to a variety of dis- 
bursements, such as the Nancar, or allawancc to Zemin- 
dars. 

— Jaghire appropriations for sundry purposes. 

Paikan — Allowance for encreased establishment of village * 
guards, being an item of the Muscoorat. 
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interest in protecting* the Ryots, wlio were 
the only producers ; and though the most 


Pandary — Tax on shops of Mohammedan workmen, and 
retail merchants of that religion ; and on temporary stalls 
in fairs, held at places of Mussulman pilgrimage, or 
Hindoo worship ; a branch of the Sayer, 

Par bunny — A tax levie d by Zemindars and farmers on Ryots > 
at the festivals of new and full moon. 

Patna Chitty and Boyamy — Tax on the heads or chiefs of 
the right and left hand casts, who (iach collected from 
their casts certain impositions. 

Pecrootter — Allowaiu^es to Mussulman sages. A particular 
deseriptiou of lands held rent free, or assignment of the 
government dues from particular lands enjoyed by such 
persons. 

Rahhcrah- — Road conductors or way guides. Allowance for 
an encrcased number of guides for the convenience and 
protection of merchants and travellers ; an item of tin* 
Muscoorat, 

Raluhiry — Keeping the roads. The term applied to duties 
means those collected at different stations in the interior 
of the country from passengers, and on account of grain 
and other necessaries of life by the Zemindars and other 
officers of government ; a branch of the Sayer. 

Russoom Zcniiridai'ry — Customary per(|uisites attached to 
the office of a Zemindar; perquisites or shares of the 
Sayer duties allowiid to the Zemindars, and deductions 
from the collections etjual to about 5 })er cent, on tin* 
net receipts enjoyed by the Zemindars, in addition to 
their Nancar or Saverum lands; vide Russooyn, 

Saiwrum — An allotment of land, or of the government re- 
venue thereoi', field by Zemindars and other principal 
VOL. 11. 1) ^ 



atixK'ious <ui(I iucoiisidta’ute (‘xccsses were 
often eoiniiiittcd by rnlers and their armit'S, 

rt'vtnHie oOiccrs, rent free, as part of the (?inuliiineiits of 
fheir ofHees ; a term used in the Peninsula answering to 
Nanear iu the Bengal provinees. 

Saycr — Variable im|>osts distinct from land rent, or revenue, 
consisting of customs, tolls, licejices, ilnties on mer- 
chandize, and otlier articles of |)ersonal moveable pro- 
perty, as well as mixed duties, and taxes on houses, 
shoj)S, bazars, iVc. 

Shainal — Assessments adtied to the sliist or staiulard remt in 
the Peninsula. 

TcJisd Scrinjiunifii y — (Contingent (‘xpences ; being in tin: 
nature of Abwab, or eesst's, or lands a.j)propi'ia.led as a 
oompensation lbj‘ all chargevs of numagement, and in- 
cluded under the head of Serinjammy. 

Yaft Kf^dnnit — Attainment of oHiec or employment; fees 
on the grant of a. Zemiiidany, or otin^r oiHce. 

Bazec Zanirr/n • — Sundry oi' nhscvHaneous lands. The term 
is particularly applied to such lands as are exeinjd from 
payment of pni^lie K'venne, or verv lightiv ruled ; not ordy 
such as arc: lield by Ibahmins, or a])propriated to tlu: 
support of places of worship, but also to the lands 

held by the ollicers of government, .such as Zcmindais, 
Canongoes, Putwaries, Ax*.; vide also Chakf/ian. 

Bfidrh Cnndy — A l^ergunnali cliarge in Sylln^t Ibi' ]:>rovid- 
ing mats, embaling silk, and [)acking trc:asniv: scxit to 
Dehly. 

Saliaiivk «??,«//:— (collections for animal ipid daily cha- 
rities. 

Cum multis aliiSj (juoi uvric^ ^ 
fn giving this list of imposts and appropriations (which is 
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yet these extravagant acts of devastation were 
of partial operation ; settled usage going 

but a partial one, being' capable of great enlargement), it is 
minely intended to slicw how tluiv naturally ari;j;e out of sucli 
a financial system, and state of sofU'cty, as we found estaldi shell 
in India. Land being the only source ol' taxation, was also 
the only fund out of which ])ublic otfu'ers could he remn- 
nerated for tluur stawices. The circuiustance of each impost, 
and each appropriation, having a distinct name, commonly used 
in the piiblie records, is of itself a proof of tiu^ specific exisUmco 
of eacli, and of its Uang sanctioned, or at least , toiiaaled, by 
authority. Under so complete a tyranny as that of the ?dus- 
sulmans in India; where discretion was eve r the mi'asunrof ex- 
action, and wlierci the subordinate olliecrs were allowtMi without 
let or hindrance, to plunder the Ryots, that the higher otlh ers 
might again phinder them in turn, we may be sure that jileas 
were lUiver wanting to imforce imposts held to perqui- 
sites of olli(‘0, and to collect more even than tlic just, amount ; 
whilst ill rt'.spect to auiliorized appropriations for |>ul)lic ser- 
vi(‘es, repairs, religions and eliaritable ]>uvposes, iVc. tlie oOicial 
records apprize ns that the most irii(|uitous orac tiec'.N prevailed, 
both in the receipt and application of the monies, and in the 
fraudulent alienations (d' land, t^ c. Many of these pra(‘ti('( s, 
and some of tiu‘ idoiitica! impo-sts, and approjirialions, iiciiig 
continued to the present day, examples of them, and their 
elTects, will be Ibund in (he following j>age.s ; and if to 
these be added all that has been already said respecting 
Abwabs, Sayer collections, Mohterfa, <!v:c., the utility of thesis 
lists, imperfect as they are, will then be found to consist in 
exhibiting the true featunis and cliaractcu'istics of an Indian 
financial system, than which the most fertile invention cfiuid 
scarcely devise any tiling better calculated to Irarass, to im- 
poverish, and to demoralize the human race. 

,> 4 * 



no further tlriiii to a division of the prodivce of 
the soil; in which no other rule prevailed than 
to leave to the Ryots what indispensable sub- 
sistence required, or their own means of con- 
cealment enabled them to retain, and to seize 
on every portion of the surplus whicli vio- 
lence or artifice could appro])riate. 


SECTION II. 

Canongocs and Putwaru's no check on the nhsdeetLs of tl)eir snporiors lu 
ofhco, Pn'serihed duties of tiie priiicijtal IVIogul Pevenue < >dieeTs. liii- 
pvacllcability of the iMussidnian sysUun. Its efTects ou the state 'and 
condition of the People. (Conduct of Mo<^ul pioviiicial Ofllcers at direct 
variance with the b-uor of their instriiclion.s. 

It has often lu'en contended that, as the 
accounts ke[)t hy (3anongoes uud Putwurius 
afforded the means of acevnrate knowledge, 
in respcT't to the j)rodiK:e, occupancy, and 
cultivation of lands, as well as for a just and 
equal assessment tliereof — ainl tliat as tliese 
oflicers derived their a])j)ointments directly 
from the state, and were altogether independ- 
ent of local governors and collectors — tiny 
were, as intended, a clieck on the exercise of 
arbitrary powei’, and so far a protection to the 
rights and property of the Ryots; but every 
thing connected with the history of Indian re- 
venue proves this supposition to be unfounded.' 
The system, heinghighly complicated, required 



multifarious accounts. These were framed 
with a plausible appearance of accuracy ; but 
professing' to reduce into fixed and permanent 
ratios that which was in its nature ever chang- 
ing, the accounts of a district were* one thing, 
whilst its cultivation and produce were (juite 
another. The collections were accordingly made 
on purely conjectural estimates ; regulated by 
no other rule than the caprice, or the wants, of 
the receivers ; and nothing was certain in the 
system, but that the Ryots were left no more 
of the yieldings of their labor than enabled 
them to exist in the current year, and to re- 
produce funds for spoliation in the next. So 
far were the Ryots protected in tlieir vocation ; 
but so far also were they robbed of all that 
could conduce to tlieir imj)rovement ; and 
wlu;re Canongbes and Futwaries did not ac- 
tually participate in the general spoil, they 
Avere at best but [lassive observers of what 
they liad no power to resist, and dared not 
to oppose by public rcmonstrjince. 

The accounts of so complicated a system of 
taxation as has ^een described in the preceding 
])ages, including the formation, as well as the 
colk^ction, of the Jumma, tlie opening which 
it alfords to tlic practice of fraud and collu- 
sion, and the checks naturally devised to 
guard against im})osition, would necessarily 
give rise not mdy to litrge establishments. 



hut also to voluiuiiunis leoords. Tlujcl^ut- 
wiiry ill Ills village, and the Canoiigoe in his 
circle, were rcijiiired to keeji rcjgisters and 
accounts of every occurrence, and of every 
(diange connected with the revenue, the occu- 
pation, cultivation, and produce of land ; the 
names of every Ryot ; the quantity, quality^ 
and actual state of twery field occupied by 
('ach, and of tludr various and ever-varying 
products. The (piantities and particulars of 
wast€! as w<;ll as of cultivated lands ; the 
boundaries of private tenures, of villages, and 
of districts ; tlie number of fruit trees of differ- 
ent kinds distinguished into classes of voung 
and not yet bearing, bearing, and past bear- 
ing ; tiie numlier and condition of wells, tanks, 
and embankments ; together with lists of 
houses, sluqis, working tools, machines or 
instruments, ploughs, oxen, bufl'aloes, in short 
the minutest particulars connected with land, 
or with taxation. 

'^^riie l'e[mkcliy was instructed to receive, 
collate, and arrange, th<^ accounts of the Ca- 
nongoes and other superior officers, so as to 
be enabk;d to satisfy the Aumil in every par- 
ticular regarding the nature and 'capacity of 
the country ; engagements made with the 
Ryots ; boundaries of villages ; waste and 
arable lands; names of the Munsif, (a civil 



for suits not cxocedin*:^ 50 Kiipccs), 
ineasurtu-, w.itcliineu, Ryots, a rid Miuiduls of 
villages ; state of the liarvest and crops ; the 
proportion of assessment on each Ryot, with 
the revenue of the whole village, to serve as a 
rule for the Aumil’s (•ollections ; the measure- 
ment of‘ tlnr lands, and the portion cultivated 
hy eacli Ryot ; tlie accounts of (hnnands, re- 
ceipts, and balances of every village, furnish- 
ing the Aumil n ith a daily riiporl of receipts 
and balanc(;s, so as to stimulate him to the 
pta-formance of his duty. “ lie was also to keep 
“ a journal of r(a'ei[)ts and disbursements nn- 
“ der every name and form to be daily autlien- 
“ ticated by the seals and signatures of the 
“ Aumil and treasurer a register of the 
rates of exelnmge., and market prices of every 
article; and, at ihi; end of liarvest, and of the 
year, certain closing accounts were to lie de- 
liveri'd to the Aumil, am! copies sent to tiie 
Rresem-e, exhibiting tin; eollections made, and 
bahuiees due, from tlic country; aud the trea- 
surer's reeeipfs and dislmrst'inerfts, uji to tlie 
same period. 

To the Aumildar, who had the general eon- 
troul ami suptnintt udenee of all tlie officers 
and the aeeounts of his eolh'etorsliip, was also 
enjoined tlie pre|)aration and arrangement of 
siimlrv statements, us well for liis own giiid- 
amm, as for [leriodieal reports to the Presence. 
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These reports were required to exhibit the in- 
formation contained in the subordinate ac- 
counts regarding crops, measurement, occu 
pancy, and produce of lands; estimates of re- 
venue, with the amount realized, and balances 
remaining ; the condition of the inhabitants ; 
nature and particulars of their tenures, and of 
their cultivation ; the market prices of goods ; 
rent of houses and shops ; state of artificers ; 
and everv other remarkablf; occurrence. If 
no Cutwal w'as appointed for the district, the 
Auinil was also to execute that office. 

The object of thus enumerating the princi- 
pal officers employed in the civil and revenue 
<lepartments of the Mahomedan administra- 
tion — the [)rescribed duties of each — and the 
accounts, or rather some only of the accounts, 
they w^ere required to keep and furnish, toge- 
ther with as many of the taxes imposed on 
the Ryots as 1 could with precision state, is 
to shew the extremely complicated nature of 
an Indian system of land taxation ; the utter 
impossibility- of its being reduced to any cer- 
tain rules, or equal rates of assessment ; and 
I might add, the utter impossibiliy of the pre- 
scribed duties beingeither accurately or usefully 
performed. Some of the native accounts above 
adverted to wert'., however, prepared with so 
much skill, and so plausible an appearance of 
accuracy, as to imlilte a belief, in lattsr times, 
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that, they were worthy of confidence; but 
wherever European collectors have taken the 
pains to compare them with the actual culture 
of any district, they have been found to be 
nothing better than mere fabricatipns.* The 
official records of former times also plainly 
indicate the doubtful and uncertain nature of 
the documents in question. In the Firman of 
instructions, for example, to an Aumildar, he 
is required “ to make trial of ditferent por- 
“ tions of land in order to gain a competent 
“ knowledge of its various properties ; for 
“ there is a great difterencc (it is added) 
“ in tlie value of land ; and some soils arc 
“ only capable of being cultivated for particu- 
“ lar purposes.” The manner of assessing and 
collecting a grain revenue is described to be 
after four ways, as follows :• — “ First, Kun- 
“ koot — Kun, in the Hindoo language, sig- 
“ nifies grain, and the meaning of Koot is 
“ conjecture, or estimate. Tlie Avay is this. The 
“ land is measured with the crops standing, 
“ and which are estirnatedhy insyection. Those 
“ who are conversant in the business say tliat 
“ the calcidation can be made with the great- 
“ cst exac6iess. (/ ««// doubt arise, they weig h 
“ the produce of a given quantity of land con- 
“ sisting of eij ual proportions of good, middling. 


'* Vide VoL /. ;?.« 4:70 and 476 . 



“ and bad, ami form a eomparalire eatimale 
“ ikeret'rom-" Secoinl, Buttiev, Jilso called 
“ Bhaw<;ley, is after tlie following manner. 
“ They reap the harvest and collecting tlie 
“ grain intp barns there divide it according to 
“ agreement. Ihil both Utese methods are lia- 
“ ble to imposition, if the crops are not caref ully 
“ ivatchcd. T'hird, Kheyt Buttiey, whtvn they 
“ divide the liidd as soon as it is sown. Fourth, 
“ Lang Battiey. They fonn tlie grain into 
“ heaps of which they make a d ivision. When- 
“ (wer it will not beopjiressive to th<^ subject, let 
“ the value of the grain be taken in ready money 
“ at tlie market [irice.’ * It is not very likely, 
in this latter case, that tin* iuter( st of the sub- 
ject would be much consulted wln n tlie valua- 
tion of' the grain, and market pric(‘, wert; to la; 
setf led by the Aumildar, and his otbcers. 

'^riie Aumildar was ;dso tmjoined not to 
“ entrust tlu' principal men of the village 
“ with making the (estimates of Kunkoot" — 
that is, not to em])loy the only p<!isons who, 
if they r^hose,, could do tlie Imsiiujss accu- 
rately. A proprietor, or farmer, of land, or 
Ixith together, residing on the spot, and know- 
ing from year to year tlu; exact 'produce of 
every field occupied, may fix the valm; thereof 
with accuracy l)etw'een eac:h other, in rcferraicc 


Ayoen Akbe^^, part iii, |). M‘^7. 



to ix’ut, which lh<; ofhct'rs ot‘gov(!miuent 
tirid no threat (lilBciilty in afterwards ascertain- 
ing- taking therefrom a fair proportion as 
revenue, or tax. But for [niblic assessoi-s to 
ascertain the real gross produce of.every field 
of an extensive empire, not only without tlie 
aid, but in opj)Osition to the will, because op- 
posed to the interests, of the occupants of the 
soil, is a task of which some conception may 
be formed by tliose who will take; the trouble 
to refiect on tin; following circumstances. 

la't us sup|)Ose Bngland to be «livid«;d into 
small tenures, not much bigger tluin Irish 
potatoe gaT'dcais ;* tht; produce of the soil a 
great vari(;ty of articles, of which some one, or 
more, come to maturity in almost every month 
in tin; yt'ar ; the present landlords forced to 
emigrate, or reducerl to cidtivate their own 
lands, or [)erhaps converted into Zemindars, 
with [)ovv<-r t<.) exact, fiin;. Hog and imprison, 
ad lihilxm ; tin; land tax fixed at one half the 
gross prodina;, to In- ascertained by admea- 
surement of evei-y aci-e, and by, valuation, or 
by weighing the produce ; or, in the event of 
dift'erence of opinion with the cultivators of 
any village’ or district, hy calling in the far- 


In the Ayeeri Akbery these portions are stated at 30 to 
90 Begahs ot arable land, cot responding with 10 to 30 En- 
glish acres. t 
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mers of a neiglibouring district, to settle the 
dispute. From the oppressive, as well as vex- 
atious, nature of this tax, let us also su})pose 
that the fears and jealousies of government 
occasion tl^e appointment of hosts of revenue 
servants, armed, and unarmed, some to make, 
others to check, the collections; that accounts, 
and check-accounts, he also multiplied to 
guard against imposition ; and that servants, 
required for these various purposes, be au- 
thorized to collect additional imposts from tlie 
cultivators, or to havtj lands assigned to them, 
as a remuneration for their own services; and 
that under colour of these j)rivilegcs and 
grants, excessive exactions are enforced, leav- 
ing but a bare subsistence to the I’armers ; 
that this system of taxation should be liable 
to increase with every increHse of cultiva- 
tion ; that the defalcations of one farmer, or 
of one village, should be made good from 
the surplus produce of others ; that the spirit 
of the people should be so brokem by the 
rigors of despotic power, as to sutler the go- 
vernment with impunity to step forward, and 
declare itself sole proprietor of all tlie lands 
in the country ; and that its avarieV^ and crav- 
ings had so multiplied imposts as to inspire 
cultivators with the utmost alarm and dread, 
whenever changes, or reforms, were projected 



ill the revenue administration, lest (asMuis gene- 
rally the case in India) further additions should 
he made to their almost intolerable burdens. 
Let the reader, I say, consider these things, 
and then ask himself, whetlier a government 
assessor, with every soul in the country thus 
oppostid to his research, is likely to attain 
the requisite information for justly valuing 
every acre of cultivated land, including every 
variety of soil, and of produ(;t ; or, if it could 
be justly valued, whether the collectors of 
such a government were likely to be guided 
by any better rule than to extract, from the 
contributors, all that could with salety be 
drawn into thiur own, and the public, purse. 

This, liowever, is but a sketch ol‘ tliat state 
society in Hindostan ; of whiidi demoralization 
was the inevitable result. Where laws, regu- 
lations, and even otficial instructions, are but 
a name ; where power is really uncontrouled, 
and usage affords abundant ojienings for its 
arbitrary exercise, the holders of power, with 
their numerous hangers-on, will, be arrayed on 
one side as instruments of oppression, to 
whicli the Ryots, or the mass of the people, 
have nought to oppose but evasion, falsehood, 
artifice, and cunning. Some of the worst 
passions of the human mind, thus called into 
constant action, become settled habits; and 



every risiii*^ generation being of necessity, 
and from infancy, driven to tbe prax-tict' of 
tliese liabits, a character of slavisli snbinis- 
sion, and moral degradation, is generated, 
which it iti most illiberal, and unjust, to im- 
pute to this oppressed people, as inherent and 
incorrigihl e depravity. 

At the bottom of all this evil is the revenue 
or tinancial system of India, either introducefl 
by the Mnssnlmans, or continmxl from an 
earlier age, and hamhid down witliont vai-ia- 
tion in all its main features and jxrincijxles to 
the prestnit liour. It is this system v hicli, to 
my mind at least, affords a cine to tbe mazes 
of Asiatic desjmtisrns ; to the chief distinc- 
tions of character ol)servable Ix tMcen tbe in- 
habitants of th(! eastern, ami western, Morld ; 
and a full answer to tlie fallacious reasoning 
fonmh'd on tlie sn|)posed immutability and 
castes of native Indians. 

Writers on India, and eA cnflie local official 
servants of the Company, liave always been 
too much givyn to cling to mitive re cords, anel 
the institutie)ns of olde*r time's, having a plau- 
sible appearance of mc thexel and oreler, as if 
they were systeans which hael beeii in regular 
and establislied opea-ation, enforced or eon- 
trouled hy fixed laws or regulations, not te) be 
evaded with impunity ; and apparently ibr- 
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gettiuj^ altogether that the executive govern- 
ment, like all Asiatic monarchies, was one of 
part; arbitrary will, and discretion, from the 
higliest to the lowest holders of power. Exist- 
ing authorities conse<|uently concrtr in repre- 
senting tlie liiiancial deparment of these 
administrations as one uniform scene of in- 
discriminate rapine ; whilst the pretended re- 
gisters of tlie assessment, cultivation, and 
produce of land, were mere specidations, in 
point of accuracy or utility not worth one 
staiw, from the famed Tuinar .lumma of Tu- 
dor Mull, down, 1 verily belitwe, to th<! cele- 
brated Ryotwary asst'ssnumt of Sir Tlioinas 
Munro.* 4''lie Ayeeii Akbery itself ailbrds 

* 'Fhe foadt-r should always kee]) in niind in respect to thc'se 
lautled re;j,‘isl.ers, llval th<‘ Tiunar .linnma is expressly 
termed l)y the leanu'd Abid Fazel, ‘‘ an estitnafe of tlie prO' 
diice of lands/' taktai from such accounts as tlu^ provincial 
Canon^oes tliou;:.dit pro|>er to |)roduce ; that in anotlier piacf‘ 
it is said to have bet n settled “ on the rejiresental ions of men of 
intc<2,rity/’ and at ;i time when tlu' harvests wtTe. uneom- 
monly plontifnl /’ and in anotlier, tiiat liti deseribes iht* mode 
of assessing’ lands which lie terms Kunkooe' iiterallv mean- 
ing a conjectural ciitunatc of (jmiu. In VoL L pacfc 465 , we 
liave Sir Thomas Monro's own acknowledgment, that, after much 
labour and expeiK't', and staiding forth one assessor aftm’ anolht'r 
to correct errors and detect frauds, he was at length reduced 
to the necessity of trusting, like Tudor Mull, to the estimates 
of “ men of integrity/’ and fixiug a sum of revemte in the gross 
on each village for which the whole commiuiity Avere made 
responsible. 



decisive evidence of tlie little regard shewn to 
what were called,' or considered, fixed legal 
rates of land-taxation. It says, “ In former 
“ times the nionarchs of Hindostan exacted 
“ the .vw;/4,of the produce of the lands ; in the 
“ Turkish empire the husbandman paid the 
“yiyM; in Turan the sixth; in Iran the 
“ tenth; but at the same time there teas levied 
“ a general poll tax, wh ich was called Kheraj."* 
Of the aggregate amount of this exaction 
we may form a tolerable conjecture, by its 
being explained to us, in tlie following page, 
that, “ in Iran and Turan, government has 
“ taken one tenth of the produce of the 
“ soil, but at tlie same time the husbaudman 
“ is loaded with a number of other taxes, ivhich 
“ altogether exceed, half the jwoduce." In 
page .‘no, Abul Fazel gives an account of va- 
rious vexatious taxes, eipial, he says, in ag- 
gregate amount to what his translator calls 
the ipiit rent (by which I jiresurne he means 


In Turkey tlVe capitation tax, according; to Volney, is also 
called Karndj. In Indian writers gentaally the term Kheraj is 
used to express the Mussuhnau land-tax imposed on vanquisli(Ml 
Pagans — Vide VoL /. p* 319 ; or in other words, the ransom 
which Mussulman conquerors exacted from unbelievers for the 
great mercy of not slaughtering them, and enslaving their wives 
and children. 

t Voh I. Part 3. p, 299, 300 



the Jumnla) of Hiiulostan ; for after Akbar’s 
reign, we know, that in Bertgal, the Al)wabs 
alone nearly doubled, and in Cossirn Ali’s 
time more than doubled, the original Jumma. 

But, it will be said, these vexatious taxes 
were all remitted by the “ boundless bounty” 
of the emperor Akbar. I have already ex- 
pressed my doubt of the actual remission. 
The Firmans of the Moghul emperors abound 
with excellent instructions, sound advice, the 
best moral precepts, and expressions of anxi- 
ious solicitude for the happiness and prospe- 
rity of the Ryots. These Firmins have ex- 
cited not only the admiration, but the belief of 
many writers, that they were the practical prin- 
ciples of a Mogul administration. In prac- 
tice, Iiowcver, what were they but a dead 
letter ?* At all events, to whatever extent 
the “ boundless bounty” of Akbar may, for 
a time, have been exercised, we know, from 

* It is curious to compare the Instructions for tlui Sepah- 
sillar or Viceroy” in the Aycen Akbery, with the actual con- 
duct of these officers in their respective govt'rninents. The 
one is a grave exhortation to all that is good and righteous, 
whilst the other, as far at least as it can be traced in history, 
is conspicuous fpi* the utter disregard of every thing but the 
gratification of his own will. We may hence learn to estimate 
the value of imperial rescripts, in governments like those of 
Asia, when such rescripts are at variance with the objects or 
interests of the persons to whose execution they are entrusted. 
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indisputable evidence, that in the provinces 
generally, “ imitation, (as Mr. Orme ex- 
“ presses himself on this head) had con- 
“ veyed the unhappy system of oppression, 
“ which prevails in the government of llin- 
“ dostan, throughout all ranks of the people, 
“ from the highest even to the lowest sub- 
“ ject of the empire. Every head of a vil- 
“ lage calls his habitation the Durbar, and 
“ plunders of their meal and roots the wretches 
“ of his precinct; from him the Zemindar 
“ extorts the small pittance of silver which 
“ his penurious tyranny has scraped together ; 
“ the Phouzdar seizes upon the greatest share 
“ of the Zemindar’s <:ollections, and then se- 
“ cures the favor of his JNabob by voluntary 
“ contributions, which leave him not pos- 
“ sessed of tin? lialf of his rapines and t^xac- 
“ tions ; the Nal)ob fixes his rapacious eye on 
“ every portion of wealth which appears in 
“ his [province, and never fails to carry off 
“part of it; by large deductions from the.se 
“ acquisitions he purchases security from his 
“ superiors, or maintains it against them at 
“ the expence of a war. Subject to such op- 
“ pressions, property in Hindustan is seldom 
“ seen to descend to the third generation.” 

These .systematic exactions were much en- 
couraged and confirmed by the universal prac- 
tice of public officers, including the revenue 



servants, being remunerated, the higlier of- 
ficers by splendid local grants, the others by 
deductions, from the gross Jumma, or by local 
assignments of land, or by making collections 
on their own account in the shape of land 
rent, or of fees, or Sayer duties, or other im- 
posts. It was in fact, in a government so 
thoroughly discretionary as that of Hindos- 
tan, an authority to all placemen to help 
themselves ; whence every local expence, 
whether of a public or private nature, was first 
defrayed out of the only existing source of 
supply, the gross produce of land ; the net 
surplus alone being remitted to the imperial 
treasury, whence no ])ortion again issued but 
to gratify the pleasures, to satiate the ambi- 
tion, or to wreak the merciless vengeance, of 
its sovereign lord. 

But the hands which could Jiabitually in- 
dulge in this description of plunder were not 
likely tc) be scriipulons wherever wealth, in 
any other shape, presented itself to their 
grasp. In India, bankers, or money dealers, 
called Shrofts, have always been noted for 
accumulating, like the Rothschilds of the 
West, large gains from dealing in the precious 
metals, and bills of exchange ; and, like the 
Jews formerly in Europe, were equally mark- 
ed as men whom it was no crime to plunder, 

R 2* 



and maltreat at pleasure. To those who 
have l)een long resident in India, numerous 
atrocities of this description will be well 
known ; but I cannot avoid transcribing one 
of those occurrences, noticed by Orme, be- 
cause it is so truly descriptive of those habits, 
and that state of society, which I am here 
endeavouring to account for. Mr. Orme’s 
narrative is as follows : “ As soon as a man 
“ becomes conspicnous for his possessions, 
“ and begins to despise kee]>ing measures 
“ with the Durbar, by neglecting to supply 
“ the voluntary contributions which are ex- 
“ pected from liim ; instead of giving him 
“ poison, which would not answer the end 
“ proposcKl, as Ms treasures are buried, he is 
“ beset with spies, commonly of Ms otirn domes- 
“ tics, who report even to the minutest of his 
“ actions ; ofiers from discontented parties 
“ are made to him, a commerce with the ene- 
“ mies of the province is proposed ; if he avoids 
“ these snares, a profitable post in the go- 
“ vernment*'is tendered to him, which if he 
“ accepts, his ruin is at hand, as the slightest 
“ of the villanies practised in every branch of 
“ it becomes foundation sufficient to render 
“ him a public criminal ; should he have es- 
“ caped this too, it remains that some more* 
“ glaring and desperate measure of iniquitous 
“ justice hurry him to destruction. Let the 



following example suggest and supplif the 
“ many which might be produced. 

“ A very wealthy house of Gentoo bankers 
“ were admonished at Muxadavad of the Na- 
“ bob’s necessities for money ; and, better 
“ versed in the art of amassing than in the 
“ methods necessary to preserve their riches, 
“ they presented a sum mucli more agreeable 
“ to their own avarice than to the expectations 
“ of their persecutors. None of the usual 
“ snares were likely to succeed with people 
“ ol‘ their excessive caution. One of the 
“ dead bodies which are continually floating 
“ upon the river (ianges happened to be 
“ thrown ashore under the walls of their dwel- 
“ ling house; wliich was immediately sur- 
“ rounded by the oflicers of the civil magis- 
‘‘ trate, and nothing heard but execrations 
“ against these devoted criminals, who were 
“ proclaimed the murderers of a son of Ma- 
“ homed. The chief of the lioiise was hurried 
“ away to a dungeon prepared for his recep- 
“ tion, where, after having thrice* endured the 
“ scourge, he compromised the price of his 
“ liberty, and the remission of his pretended 
“ crime, for the sum of 50,090 rupees (0*250/.) 
“ This man I personally knew. 

“ Warned by sucli examples, the more in- 
“ telligent man of condition sees at once the 
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“ necessity of ingratiating himself into tlie 
“ favor of his prince by making acceptable 
“ offerings proportioned to his fortune. It 
“ would not be credited that the family of 
“ FuttichiMid, shortly after his death, gave in 
“ one present, to the Nabob of Bengal, the 
“ sum of ,£300,000 sterling, were it not known 
“ that the man, by having managed the mint 
and treasury of the province for forty years 
“ successively, was become the richest private 
“ subject in the empire.* 

Here then is a state of society arising out 
of the financial system of the Mahomedans, 
wliicli Vt^e have condescended to make the 
basis of our own. Like i/te root that heareth 
(fall and ivorimvood, it has fixed a curse on 
India, bitter as the lot of Israel, for adopt- 
ing the abominations of Canaan. We here, 
in fact, behold a system which, from its 
enormous exactions on public and private 
account, confirmed and perpetuated univer- 
sal poverty ; with poverty, ignorance ; and 
on these twcr corner-stones of despotic power, 
fixing the foundations of its strength and 
permanency — a system radicall)^ destructive 
of property in land, and absorbing every 


Oriiic on the < Jovoniincnt nrid People of I liruloh^tan , 

p. 448. 



other proprietary right, save what the posses- 
sor could secretly conceal, or 0{)enly defend by 
the edge of his sword — a system which called 
into activity the meanest and basest passions 
for defence against oppression and, wrong — a 
system in which violence and extortion on the 
one hand, begat slavish submission and hate on 
the other. Every new expedient became the 
parent of fresh evasion ; till fraud, collusion, 
secret alienations, disguise, dissimvdation, in- 
trigue, bribeiy, trickeries and treacheries of 
all sorts, grew up into characteristic, habits 
among the people ; every man distrusting his 
neighbour ; looking only to self-preservation, 
and careless about political changes — a state, 
in short, in which power had so completely 
debased the minds of its victims, that the 
wonder is, not that many virtues should liave 
fled the earth, in this iron age t)f oppression 
and misery ; but* that any should have lin- 
gered behind, to relieve the dark shades of 
human infinnity. 



SECTION III. 


State of Bengal after transfer of the Oewanny to the Company in 1765. 
Description thereof by Governor V'erelst in 1769. Continueil to a late 
periiKl under the British Government, and proved by facts quoted from 
Odicial Records. 

i) 

After the transfer of the Dewanny lands 
in Bengal in 1705 to tlie Company, and in 
every province since acquired by the British 
Government by cession, or conquest, the state 
of society has uniformly exhibited the same 
examples of moral degradation. Various 
proofs are given in the preceding volume. 
The best histories of India,* the Fifth Report 
w ith its voluminous appendix, and numerous 
prill ted official documents, abound with others ; 
all confirming the important fact — that the 
revenue system now in force, coupled with 
the exactions of the revenue servants, had 
every where sealed the poverty of the in- 
habitants ; and that in addition to poverty, the 
same ignorance, the same fears, suspicious, 
and vices that are the common features of 
every other « Asiatic state, were universally 
manifest. 

In an able document, entitled “ Instructions 
to Supravisors in 1709,” by Mr.‘ Vcrelst, or 
four years subsequent to the acquisition of the 


Vide Oniic., Mill, Wilks. 
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Dewanny, it is clearly enough attested that 
the Revenue System, by multiplying super- 
fluous agents and inferior collectors, had 
been, as it ever will be, a source of extor- 
tion not to be controuled. We read, in 
this and other documents, of fraudulent 
alienations of land by the revenue servants 
on various pleas ; some for their own use, 
and some on pretence of charitable or reli- 
gious donations ; of abuses in the bestowal 
and sale of Talooks, some to reward the crea- 
tures of government, others obtained by un- 
warrantable means, and held with extraordi- 
nary immunities ; of the similar appropriation 
of Jaghires, and waste lands, and embezzling 
the produce of Khomar lands,* of “ griev- 
“ ances equal to the former in the variety of 
“ demands which the collector, from the 
“ Aumil and Zemindar to the lowest Pyke, 
“ imposes witliout any colour of license from 
“ government, some of which have been so 
“ long exacted and paid, that Ryots begin to 
“ imagine the oppression is samftified by go- 
“ verninent, and is not the mere fraud of the 

“ collectors of illegal fees and duties col- 

* 

■ Khomar — ^ Lands, tlie Ryots of wliich do not pay a money 
rent, but divide the produce at certain rates of shares with 
the /enrindai ; contradisting-uislu d fmtn Ryotty lands, in 
vvhicli (lie government duties arc paid in money . 




lected at Gants, and public markets, by po- 
lice officers appointed to protect the inhabi- 
tants, but more frequently the instruments of 
their oppression ; of provincial and village 
accounts merely adapted to the private in- 
“ terests of the Zemindars, filled with repre- 
“ sentations designedly disguised, to square 
“ with their offers, and accounts with govern- 
“ ment, loosely, mifaithfully, and partially 
^‘ formed in every instance.^' Of Zemindars 
in particular it is added that, under the name 
of N ankar* allowance, they misapplied lands : 
one spot to yield rice, another pasture ; parti- 
cular tanks to afibrd fish and water ; and in 
like manner distinct spots for eveiy distinct 
article of consumption ; thus “ laying hands 
“ on the revenue of government, and on the 
“ property of the Ryots, where he (tlie Ze- 
“ rnindar) had no foundation of right nor co- 
“ lour of pretence that they exacted from 
the inhabitants Nuzzeranas, or presents in 
provision and money, whenever they, or their 
attendants, moved through the district ; that 
they levied fines at will ; raised large sums 
from duties collected in the public markets ; 


Nankar -- An asjriignnient of lands or of the i^overmiiont dues 
equal to r> [xa ceiit. of llie net revenue, for rlie support of 
Zemindars and other puhii<' servants. 



assumed authority over the Ryots to require 
their labour gratuitously ; that they claimed 
illegal perquisites under the denomination of 
Batta, or discount on Rupees, at an arbi- 
trary valuation, besides usurious interest, and 
fraudulent valuations arbitrarily imposed on 
products received from Ryots in return for 
Tuckary* advances. Governor Verelst’s ac- 
count indeed, in 1 769, of the conduct of Ze- 
mindars is one which subsequent investiga- 
tions have fully confirmed. He adds “ the 
“ truth cannot be doubted that the poor and 
“ industrious tenant is taxed by the Zemin- 
“ dar or collector for every extravagance 
“ that avarice, and ambition, pride, vanity, or 
“ intemperance may lead him into, over and 
“ above what is generally deemed the esta- 
“ blished rent of his lands. If he is to be 
“ married, a child born, honors conferred, 
“ luxury indulged ; Nuzzeranas (presents) or 
“ tines, exacted, even for his own niiscon- 
“ duct ; all must be paid by the Ryot ; and 
“ what heightens the distressful scene, the 
“ more opulent, who can better obtain re- 
“ dress for imposition, escape, while the 
“ weaker are obliged to submit.” 


Tiickary Money lulvunced on loa^ to Ryots to CMublc' 

them to enklv.itc their kinds. 
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N umeroiis offi cial documents might be quoted, 
or referred to, to prove that the same, or nearly 
the same state of society has continued to exist 
in all the countries which have passed under 
the Company’s dominion. It could not, indeed, 
be expected that the character, and habits, of 
a people would immediately change with a 
change of masters. Poor, ignorant, and op- 
pressed, an Indian drags on the load of life 
in the same chains under each suc-cessive ruler ; 
and the system which mainly contributed to 
seal his degradation, being perpetuated in its 
principal features by the British government 
to the present hour, how can we expect the 
native population to be diti'erent now from 
wliat we then found them ? It is not pre- 
tended to assert that, under the British go- 
vernment in India, the inhabitants have been 
wantonly hunted down like wild beasts ; or 
that rich Shroffs have been imj)risoned, tor- 
tured, and fleeced at the will of a viceroy ; or 
that dec-isions have been openly sold to the 
liighest bidder in our Courts of Justice ; that 
many vexatious duties have not been abolish- 
(mI, and commerce more generally encouraged; 
or that persons and property are not more res- 
pected, and secure, under our, than under either 
a Mussulman, or a Hindoo administration ; as 
far, at least, as the authority, and the laws, 
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of our governinejit, can he effectually |)ut 
in force. All this, and more, would be rea- 
dily conceded in favour of tlie Company’s go- 
vernment in India; but when the character 
of a people has been formed, amj fixed, by 
many centuries of dire oppression, the re- 
moval of evils of limited influence, or partial 
occurrence, will do little or nothing- to call 
forth confidence or hope — to cheer the mind 
uitli tlie prospect of improvement, — if the 
more important evils of universal and un- 
ceasing operation are continued. The ad- 
vocates of the existing system must, there- 
fore, admit that our government is arbitrary 
in theory, and in practice ; that in tlie most 
important of all its arrangements, the revenue, 
it has followed, and perpetuated, tlie Mus- 
sulman system ; and though tlie execution of 
this system has often been entrusted to some 
of the ablest and most humane of men, 
yet to mitigate its severity, in any great de- 
gree, has been beyond their power. The ex- 
pences of government required al\ the revenue 
that could be collected for its support. To 
realize a land revenue of this amount, large 
establishments of native officers were also 
indispensable ; and with a liandful of Eu- 
ropean collectors, and judges, thinly scattered 
among 80 or 100 millions of people, it is too 
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much to expect that any controul they could 
exercise would be effectual either to improve 
or to restrain settled habits, which had for 
ages struck their debasing roots into all the 
ordinary ctpcurrences of Indian life. 

It has been sometimes alleged that much 
of the corrupt dealing and embezzlements of 
former times, by native officers in power, has 
been progressively checked by the extreme 
vigilance, and inviolable integrity, of many 
of their European superiors. That this has 
been the case in some instances may be con- 
ceded ; but it must on the other hand be ad- 
mitted, that, to the same extent as illegal 
private exactions have been repressed, the 
public revenue has been proportionally en- 
creased. That perpetual aspiration after 
more, which the system itself has a strong 
tendency to insj)ire, is abundantly manifested 
in the conduct of our collectors, and in the 
immense additions every where made, from 
year to year, to the Jumma of newly acquired 
provinces, over and above the declared official 
amount at the period of tlieir acquisition.* 
On this head authentic records attest that not 
only have illegal imposts and exactions been 
incorporated with the land rent, but that the 
assessment has been sometimes raised so 
high as to absorb also the trifling rents re- 


Vidv VoL T, p, 401 . 
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maining to landholders, “ no intermediate 
“ person being acknowledged between the 
“ state and the actual cultivator that the 
demand of revenue was thus greater in the 
aggregate than could be realized;; and that 
attempting (as in Ry otwary settlements) to 
fix “ a moderate equal assessment on each 
“ field, we imposed a most unequal and 
“ heavy oi;er- assessment on the country.”* 
In this M%ay the sum total of demand on the 
unhappy Ryot remains unabated ; his condi- 
tion, it is much to be feared, is in no respect 
amended ; and we may thus rationally account 
for that immutable pauperism and ignorance 
which the interior of India uniformly displays. 

It would l)e an easy matter to fill a volume 
with proofs, from existing official records, of 
the lamentable state and condition of Indian 
Ryots, as arising out of the oppressiveness of 
our financial system. In addition to what 
has been said on this subject in Chapter /., 
I shall liere add a few examples of cases 
which occurred long after the.country had 
become subject to the British government, 
that the reader may see what the effect has 
been, after our own administration had been 
in full force, for a series of years. 

* Madras Rev. Board, 5th Jan. 1818. Vol. i. of Rev. Sel. 
p. 940 and 948. 
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In liiOf), abuses laid reached so great a 
height, that the Bengal government w tire anxi- 
ous to adopt effectual measures to protect the 
Ryots against undue exactions hy Zemindars, 
and others ; and with this view called on the 
different judges and magistrates to report on 
the state of their respective circles ; and to sug- 
gest the mode hy which, in their opinion, this 
object might be best effected. In a report hy 
the judge of circuit of Moorshedabad, dated 1st 
August, 1810, it is stated ; “ The Zemijidar, 
“ his farmers, and Amlah (officers of govern- 
“ ment collectively) of all denominations, 
“ abuse the powers with which they are vested 
“ to exact from the Ryot to the utmost extent 
“ of his ability. He is thus often deprived of 
“ the means of complaint ; and this system, 
“ carried on from year to year, reduces tlu* 
“ Ryot to the extreme of poverty ; fretpiently 
“ the cause of the commission of crimes ; not, 
“ it is to he hoped, from any inherent depravity, 
“ hut driven thereto hy necessity, to obtain a 
“ precarious .and insecure subsistence.” 

The magistrate of Dinagepore, under date 
24th July, 1810, on the same subject, says — 
“ Three causes are pretty apparent to ac- 
“ count for this poverty. 1st. The general 
“ character of the Zemindars. They art; 
“ low people ; low in their original charac- 



“ lor, and not since raised by tlieir fortunes. 
“ Heretofore dependents on the Raja of the 
“ district, and who occasioned the dismem- 
“ hennent of his estates by their plunder ; and 
“ wliich again at tin; public sales enabled them 
“ to concentrate in their own persons the 
“ estates of their master. 2d. Another class 
“ of the Zemindars are men of great wealth, 
“ whose sole object is to add daily to their 
“ store. They are resident in other parts, 
“ &c., draw from hence their lacs annually, 
“ to the im[)overishment of the district, 3d. 
“ VVliat is the natural elfect of the other two ? 
“ A general system of rack-renting, liard- 
“ heartedness, and exactions, tlirough far- 
“ mers, under-farmers, Kutkeenadars, (under- 
“ tenants) and tlie whole liost of Zemin- 
“ dary Ami ah. Even this rack-renting is un- 
“ fairly managed. We have no regular leases 
“ executed between the Zemindar and his te- 
“ Hants. W<^ do not find a mutTial consent, 
“ and unrestrained negociation, in their bar- 
“ gains. Nothing like it ; but ihstead, we 
“ hear of nothing but arbitrary demands en- 
“ forced by stocks, duress of sorts, and bat- 
“ tery of their persons. 

“ There is also an intermediate class, the 
money man, in every village, Avho first re- 
“ lieves, then aggravates the evil by his own 
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“ usurious practices, and enforces them hy 
“ like means. 

“ The general conse(jueiice is general po- 
“ verty.”* 

In like manner, the collector of Rajeshahye, 
in August 1811, reports as follows on the same 
subject. “ Tlie apprehensions of government 
“ that considttrahle abuses and oppressions are 
“ committed by those vested with the power of 
“ distraint are, I aivi convim'ed, but too well 
“ founded ; but I firmly believe that govern 
“ merit is not aware? of one half of the abuses 
“ committed in conseepience of this power 
“ being v(!Sted in the Zemindars. 1 there'.fore 
“ consider it my duty to point out some of the 
“ evils which have most forcibly struck me. 
“ In tlie first place, should a Ryot incur the 
“ displeasure of his Zemindar, certain ruin 
stares liim in the face. A false dernaml 
“ is immediately made for rent, and followed 
“ up by the distraint of his property, and an 
“ application to the proper ofiii?er for its sale, 
“ and as the Regulations now stand, neither 
“ the commissioners can decline selling the 
“ property distrained, nor the judge himself 
“ afford any ledrcss to the poor Ryot. Hr; 
“ probably puts himself to the expence of a 

Rev. 8el. vol. i, p, 21 1. 



“ journey to the (>ourt, presents a petition 
“ on stamped paper, stating liis grievances, 
“and the judge tells Inin , he must pay the 
“ demand, whatever it may be, and institute 
“ a suit against his Zemindar. The Ryot 
“ represents that he is ruined, and cannot pay 
“ the institution fee. He is directed to pro- 
“ secute as a pauper ; but in the mean time 
“ how is he to live ? and what is to become 
“ of his family? probably turned out of their 
“ houses, destitute of every comfort and c.om- 
“ polled to resort to illegal practices to save 
“ themselves from staiwation : or possibly 
“ the cornphiinant is assaulted and scA'^erely 
“ beaten by the Zemindar’s orders for his 
“ presumption in having applied to the Court 
“ for redress. Indeed I might venture to as- 
“ sort, that such complainants run a great 
“ risk of being disposed of in a manner that 
“ may quiet the apprehensions of the Zemin- 
“ dar of his being further molested by a dis- 
“ satisfied Ryot ; and in such cases the hold 
“ the Zemindar has over his dependants de- 
“ ters them from deposing a syllable before 
“ the magistrate contrary to his wishes.’"* 


* I'hc collector of’ N luldea also observes on this jiail of the 
subject : “ The fears of tlu;so |)oor people are not without 
loiiudntion ; for it is a lamentable but well known fact, that 



Numerous official reports from other quar- 
t(?rs describe the people in the same unna- 
tural and disorganized state. The Zemindar’s 
only security for the possession of liis estate 
being the' punctual discharge of the govern- 
ment revenue, to screw this out of the 
wretched cultivators is his first consideration. 
With his miserable pittance; of one eleventh 
( F ol. 1. p. 360.) lie, the under tenants, far- 
mers, Ryots, and all the Andah* together, are 
then left to scramble and figlit for the re- 
mainder of the produce. At tins time, it 
must be remarked, enactments were in fori'c 
to regulate the proct;ss of distraining foi- rent, 
and consequently intended to protect Ryots 
against oppression. We have here therefore 
another signal example of the ineffi(;acy of 
laws and regulations, Mhen ojiposed to the 
operation ot so destructive and uncontroulabh; 
a system. We see how feeble is tlie elfect of 
a mere written law, to correct inveterati; 
abuses, which tint .system irresistibly engen- 
ders — to enforce a compliance with specula- 
tive rules which tlie leading interests of society. 


“ a great numlier of Ryots who have presumed to eoiitest uii- 
‘‘ just demands have hex n made victims of the farmer's reveiicvc. 
fnnujherahlc iustadices could be r/uoted in support of ilus^ 
Beng. Rev. Sel. vol. i. p. 23(3 tV: 230. 

( Tovern men t officers collectively. 



so far from seconding, are strongly excited to 
evade. 

It lias been alreiidy remarked, Vol. 1. 
f). 378, that the provisions contained in these 
enactments, and intended for the protection 
of Ryots, were found in practice to be illu- 
sory and ineliec'tnal ; wberefore Reg. V. of 
1}{12, Avas passed to modify the objectionable 
or defective parts. The inodiftcations, how- 
ever, werf! little more than a change in the 
forms of proceeding. One or two objection- 
able ])rovisions Avere rescinded. But the Re- 
gulation itself seems to have afforded as 
little security to property, and private rights, 
•as any of its predixa^ssors, as may be inferred 
from the following further instance referred 
to in a kdter from tlie Court of Directors to 
the Bengal Government, of 1 1th June 1823, 
or eleven years after the afortisaid regidation 
Avas passed. ’'Phe case is tin? more remarkable, 
from having occiirred in the 24 Pergunnahs, 
i. e. the district immediately surrounding 
(’alcutta, the seat of the Governm&nt Gene- 
ral, and under the eye, as it Avere, of tlie 
Revenue Board. 

A Talookdar of the twenty-four Purgun- 
ludis had encouraged some Ryots, under 
the sanction of Pottahs, to (?xtend their cnl- 
(ivation, but at their own cost, to adjoining 
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waste lands. Tliese wastes had lately attract- 
ed the notice of the higher authorities, on the 
supposition of their being fairly liable to as- 
sessment, from not having been included in 
the Permanent Settlement in 1793. The 
Rvots, on this occasion, were desirous of be- 
ing relieved from dependance on an oppres- 
sive Talookdar, as far at least as regarded 
these lands whicli they had cultivated at 
their own expence; and accordingly petitioned 
the Revenue Boanl in the following terms. 

“ The petition of certain persons, Ryots of 
“ Kismut Kistnaranissorc, dated 5th January, 
“ 18 18, sets forth as follows : That should your 
“ Honourable Board be pleased to order set- 
“ tlement to be made (viz. for the lands which 
“ they posses.s<ul) with Ramulta Mitre (the 
“ Talookdar), it will be the total ruin of your 
“ petitioners, and the loss of their exertions 
“ and money advanced amounting to nearly 
“ 85,000 rupees (10,025/.); as the oppression 
“ and injustice of Ramulta Mitre, is such, as 
“ toprevtflit the possibility of your petitioners 
“ remiaining on the lands, they have been re- 
“ peatedly obliged to complain against his 
“ acts of oppression and injustice. Tliat the 
“ said Ramulta Mitre has done every thing 
“ in his power to dispossess your petitioners,' 
“ in order to get other Ryots at an increased 
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“ Juininu. That he has forced us to advance 
“ him nearly one year’s revenue. That in 
“ the event of our refusal of any terms he 
“ may propose, he has us brought before him, 
“ ties our hands together, flogs us, imprisons 
“ us in his own house, until we come to such 
“ terms as he may think proper to dic- 
“ tate. That in one instance, a complaint 
“ having been lodged against him for such 
“ like tyranny and oppression before the late 
“ Mr. Elliot, the magistrate, he was sentenced 
“ by that gentleman to be imprisoned six 
“ months in tlie Foujdary jail.” 

When this petition attracted the notice of 
tlie Court of Directors, they remarked u])on 
it, with tlieir usual anxiety for the welfare of 
the Ryots, that “ their allegations of ill 
“ usage at the hands of tlie Talookdars were 
“ serious in the highest degree, and indicated 
“ a want of protection for this class of the 
“ peojile which it is distressing to believe, 
“ and for whicli a remedy should In* imceas- 
“ ingly sought.”*’ ' 

There is also a letter on record from the 
collector of Allahabad, of 14th May, ltU8, in 
which the operation of Reg. V. of 1812, is 
particularly noticed. It hence appears that 


Beiig. Rev. Scl. voK iii. p. I \ 3 , 
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the modifications, so far from being of avail 
in protecting Ryots, were made the ground- 
work of collusive proceedings by Ryots 
against Zemindars in some instances ; and 
in others, of Ryots and Zemindars united 
against Government, the purchasers of es- 
tates at public sales, and the real proprie- 
tors of estates seeking to obtain possession. * 

In another letter, from the judge and ma- 
gistrate of Rungpore of 2d April, 1B15, it is 
further stated, tliat the Zemindars of that, 
and the neighbouring district of Dinagepore, 
perverted the provisions of sec. 3. of Reg. V. 
1812, to entail in perpetuity on their wretched 
victims, the peasantry, a long series of exac- 
tions, of which the following are but a few spe- 
(riinens. In discussions of this magnitude, au- 
thenticated facts are more important than even 
the responsible assertions of official authorities. 

One of them, Rajchunder Chowdry, bought 
a house at Rungpore, whicli cost 4100 Rupees 
“ (512/.) It is a notorious fact that Rajchunder 
“ Chowdry vollected from the Ryots of his es- 
“ tate, todefray this expence, no lessasum than 
‘‘ 11,000 Rupees (1375/.), under the bold item 
“ of Delan Khurchu (house or hall money).” 

The same Zemindar expended 1200 Ru- 


Bev. Scl. vol. iii. p. i76. 
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pees (150/.) on the ceremonies attending the 
birth of his grandson, and collected from his 
Ryots 5000 Rupees (625/.) on this account. 

Another Zemindar, Sudasheh Race, had 
his house burnt down. Ho imposed an addi- 
tion on the rent-roll of his estate to defray the 
expence of rebuilding it ; but having once 
“ established the exaction, it outlived the 
“ cause, and became a permanent addition 
“ to the former rent, under the title of Cihur 
“ Bunaee (house building).” 

Sudasheli Ruee celebrated a festival, wliich 
lasted three months, and cost him 20,000 
Rupees (2500/.) ; all of which fell on the te- 
nantry of his estate. 

Jyram Baboo, a man of boundless extra- 
vagance, used to visit in great pomp, an- 
nually, the villages of his estate, levying con- 
tributions as he went along, under the name 
of Mangun, or Bhukha, which literally means 
begging. “ 1 am unprepared (says the judge) 
“ to state the amount of the collections thus 
“ made ; the mode in which they are levied 
“ bids deliance to all emiuiry. Lest, how- 
“ ever, it should be thought that this practice 
“ is confined to one instance, I beg to observe 
“ that, this is the most general of all the 
“ modes of illegal exactions practised in 

Rungpore.” 
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Moonshee IJiinuyutoollah, once Serishtadar 
of the judge’s court, and late Dewan of the 
collectorsliip, bought a very large estate in 
Diuagepore. In a visit of ceremony to his 
new tenaikts, he collected from them, in Man- 
gun contributions, a full moiety of the pur- 
chase money. 

Himayutoollah had also occasion to buy an 
elephant, and exacted the cost, 500 Rupees 
(02/. 10.v.)from his Ryots, it being “ as essential 
“ to their respectability, as liis omii, that he 
“ should no longer mount the back of so mean 
“ a quadruped as a horse. ’’ 

Another Zemindar, Race Danishnund Ni- 
teeanund, lias very extensive estates in Rung- 
pore, Diuagepore, and Moorshedabad. On 
his Rungpore estate alone he pays a reveniu? 
to Government of 09,742 Rupees (8742/.), and 
collects a cess on his tenants of one Anna in 
the Rupee, or 4.‘158 Rupees (544/.) per annum 
to defray the expence of daily offerings to 
his idol, or household god, Bunwaree. 

A farmer of the extensive Furgunnah of 
Dirnla, named Byrub, was desirous of en- 
creasing the revenues of the Purgunnah. For 
this purpose he carried into the interior, 1000 
Rupees worth of broad cloth, and bribing 
therewith, and with the promise of personal ’ 
immunities, the Mundals, or head men of the 



villages, he gained over these traitors, who, 
instead of being the protectors of the inferior 
inhabitants, now consigned them without re- 
morse to the exaction and plunder of the 
farmer. » 

“ The above (adds the judge) are but a 
“ few of the many practical proofs which may 
“ be adduced in support of what I have ad- 
“ vanced relative to the state of the Ryot in 
“ Rtnigpore.” Every extra expence, and 
every religious or superstitious ceremony is 
])aid for by the defenceless Ryot. “ Not a 
“ child can be born, not a liead religiously 
“ shaved, not a son married, not a daughter 
“ given in marriage, not even one of the ty~ 
“ rannical fraternity dies, without an imme- 
“ diate visitation of calamity upon the Ryot. 
“ Whether the occasion be Joyful or sad, in 
“ its effects, it is, to the; cultivator, alike 
“ mournful and calamitous.” 

The following further remarks by the Judge 
and Magistrate, in the same report, are very* 
important, as regards the general effects of 
our revenue administration abroad : 

“ What I here bring to notice, may possi- 
“ bly prove that, in Rungpore, it is not the 
“ prevalence of gang robbery, and other pub- 
“ lie crimes, which calls the most loudly for 
a rt-raedy. These are but the ramifications 
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“ of aa evil, whose root has long flourished 
“ in secret. The arbitrary oppressions under 
“ which the cultivator of the soil groans, has 
“ at length attained a height so alarming, as 
“ to have become by far the most extensively 
“ injurious of all the evils under which that 
“ district labours ; and until by a steady ad- 
“ lierence to the most decisive and vigorous 
“ measures, the bulk of the community shall 
“ have been restored, from their present state 
“ of abject wretchedness, to tlie full enjoy- 
“ ment of their legitimate rights, I fear it 
“ will be in vain to expect solid and substan- 
“ tial improvement. 

“ In my letter from Dinagepore to tlie ad- 
“ dress of Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell, under 
“ date I4th July last, I dwelt at some h'ngth 
“ upon the very general perversion which tlie 
“ landholders and farmers of this district and 
“ of Dinagepore, made of the law of distress 
“ and sale, to the furtherance of evtuy species 
‘ of rapacity and extortion ; and I took the 
“ liberty at *the same time to suggest such 
“ improvement as seemed to promise a miti- 
“ gation of the oppressiveness of a law which, 
“ though a necessary ivil, must, under any 
“ restriction, ever continue to be a cruelly- 
“ powerful engine, in the hands of vindictive- 
“ ness and rapacity, of crushing the |ioor and 
“ the abject. 
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“ In the course of tills address, 1 shall en- 
“ deavour to shew to wliat a height rapacity, 

“ seconded by this and other instruments, has 
“ attained in the district of Rungpore. This 
“ enumeration will exhibit the state of the 
“ Ryot, far, very far inoi’c wretched than any 
“ one perusing in his closet the salutary rules 
“ of 1793 and 1794, and the many legislative 
“ enactments which preceded them, could con- 
“ ceive it possible for it to have become, under 
“ a systematic administration of those, laws.”*^ 

* Attached to this report is the followinj^ note. “ From 
obvious circumstances it would appear that in point of 
‘‘ tact the provisions of Rcj. IV. 1794, were enacted rather 
“ to correct an inconsistency in the code of 1793, than to ex- 
plain a law hitherto misunderstood. 1 am of opinion that 
“ the limiting of Ri/ots^ leases, in cornynoii %i)ith all others to 
‘‘ the term of 10 years hy Reg, XLIV. 1793, has beeji the 
principal cause of the almost utter extinction in practice of 
the right of the cultivator to unlimited possessio7i. Had the 
framers of Reg. IV. 1794, openly corrected this mistake in 
contradiction to the provisions of Reg. VIH. 1793, instead 
‘‘ of adding to the confusion by coniirming the intricate and^ 
* ‘ inexplicable system of a decennial renewal of rights which ad- 
mitted not of alteration, the promulgatloli of Section 3. 
Reg. V. 1812, would not have been followed by the inju- 
“ rious consequences it has produced.’' — Vide Beng, Rev. Sel. 
vol. i. p. 381 to. 402. 

The reader would do well to compare the whole of this very 
able report by Mr. Sisson in RSI 5, with the account of the state 
of the country, given l^y (Governor Vcrclst, in his instructions 
to supervisors in 17()9. — Vide supra, p. 56^ et sag. 
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If these oppressions were of partial or rart' 
occurrence, it might be thought invitlious, or 
betraying a spirit of vulgar liostility to drag 
into public notice the peccadillos of a fair 
system, which in such case would amount to 
nothing more than another proof of the tru- 
ism, that no human institution is perfect ; but 
when the public records attest the universal 
prevalence of these monstrous abuses —when 
they are found to occur far and near — not 
only in remote and obscure corners, but at 
the very doors of our metropolis, in spite of 
multiplied enactments and regulations to re- 
strain the violence — when we see the Court 
of Directors pressing the sid)ject of “ protee- 
“ tion to the Ryots” on their governments 
abroad for upwards of half a century, and 
that the ablest and best of tlieir servants 
have, to this hour, failed in their endeavours 
to accomplish it — can we be otlierwisc than 
convijK*(!d that tlie operation of this banelul 
system is too po\veiful for the operation of 
law? and that in the arrangements which 
must shortly take place for the future ad- 
ministration of India, it will be the duty of 
the legislature to provide more effectually for 
the security and comfort of this most im- 
portant class of their Indian subjects ? But 
if the numerous laws hitherto enacted prove 



inefFectual, ought it not to suggest to us soiiu‘ 
distrust in the capacity of Europeans, witli 
all their admitted superiority of talent and 
political science, for the performance of the 
task ? and if our own pecidiar habits and ac- 
(piirernents unfit us for the duty of exclusivtdy 
legislating for a people difiering from us as 
widely in manners, as in geographical position, 
does not reason point out the adviseableness 
of drawing more copiously on tliat fund of 
sagacity, acuteness, local experience, and 
minute knowledge of the morals and habits 
of the people, w hich we have at our command 
in native aid ? But this is a subject which 
will be fvdly discussed hereafter, and wdiich 
it would therefore be premature to dwell upon 
here. 


SECTION IV. 

Stale, (illhe Matlvas provinces, (’,ase of Causey or Ca.ssAMiitty. Kxat lions 
of Native Ilevcmic servants, universal in tin; Colloctorships under 
jMadras. 

But we must now direct our attention to 
the Madras territories, '^riie testimony and 
opinions of the liev(‘nue Boai-d at Madras, of 
the Ciovernment there, and of the (hurt of 



no 

Directors (which will be further noticed pre- 
sently) are ^iven in various parts of the printed 
records. The unprotected state of the liyots, 
the oppressions and exactions to wdiich they 
are exposed, tlie dangers they incur from pn;- 
ferring complaints, and the unfitness of our 
institutions to afford, them protection, or re- 
dress, are, as in Bengal, so fully and fre- 
ipiently acknowledged, so decidedly cxpressiul, 
and in language so forcible, as to excitc' no 
small degree of surprise that a system* fraught 
with so much avowed evil, should through a 
series of successive failures, be still pertina- 
ciously upheld as the only one suited to the 
natives of India. 

Although it may be true that illegal exac- 
tions have, in some instances, been partially 
checked by the vigilance and integrity of Eu- 
ropean collectors, there are still many other 
cases on record, in which they liave been as- 
certained, on investigation, to have been car- 
ried to such excess as to leave no doubt that 
the evil is nbt to be remedied by all the courts 
of justice, and all the European influence of 
the country, united. One set of proceedings 
by a special commission in 18 1 r>, is given in tin; 
volumes before us, in which extortion and 


Marl. Hev. Sd. vol.iii. p. 
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< iubcy//.leiuent are proved against one man, 
tilt; native treasurer in Coimbetoor, by name 
Causey or (’ass Chitty, to the amount ol’ six 
j^atis of Pagodas, or about ^£225, 000 sterling. 
In Salem, Rajalmumdry, Tairjore,:« 'Malabar, 
and many otlier parts (not to mention tlie 
Bengal provinces) similar discoveries have 
lieen the result of local entpiiiy. This, in- 
deed, is an evil of tremendous magnitude ; 
sullitdent of itself to destroy industry univt'r- 
sally ; and, as long as tin; system continues 
in whicfi it originates, to leave not a hope of 
amelioration. 

The proceedings in the ease of Causey, or 
Cass (’liitty, so fully illustrate this part of the. 
subject, that a short notice of these will suffice 
for all. (Jass (3hitty was attached to the de- 
partment of tin; treasury, under the collector 
of Coimbetoor, in ld05-(). His situation was 
at first a suboi'dinate one ; but keeping his 
object steadily in view, he gradually rose to 
higher steps, and became at length the liead ' 
cash keeper. The influence ami talent of 
this man were constantly directed to con- 
vert every person, and every thing, in the 
country to the benefit of his own private 
trade. Had his graspings been more mode- 
'rate, he might possibly have continued them 
unnoticed to the present hour r, but when ex- 

o 


voi, n. 



action was strained beyond the limit of patient 
endurance, when the plundered Ryots could 
bear no longer, — “behold a cry!” — a l)ody of 
the ivdiabitants repaired to Madras to repre- 
sent tlu'ir sufferings to the authorities at the 
Presidency ; an inquiry was instituted ; de- 
tection ensued ; and the following is given, in 
the report of the Commissioners of Inquiry* 
as the result, dated 2(>th February, 1816. 

The influence which Cass Chitty liad esta- 
blished in the country was so great, that it 
was not till 1815 that fidl proof of his mis- 
deeds could be obtained. In April of that 
year, the acting collector ascertained that 
1 8,000 Pags. (5,200/, j ) had becm issued from the 
treasury, for the tobacco monopoly, ;|: without 
orders. In July following, he suspended 8ita 
Ram Sing, tin; head of the tobacco depart- 
ment, for altering the pay list of the servants 
under him ; and shortly afterwards, the Tehsil- 
dar of Parandory, on a cliarge of embezzling 


^ The commissioners on tin's oconsion were Colonel (Sir 
Thomas) Munro, and Mr. J. Siilivan, who liud lioen appointed 
collector on the removal or death of the former collector Mr. 
W. (i arrow. 

t A Star Pagoda is valued in the Company’s account at 
8.V. sterling. Its intrin.sic value is 7^. 

f It will be recollected that this monopoly (ph/. VoL L p. 553) 
was established to aid and give effect to the tobacco monopoly 
In Malabar. 



40,000 Rupees, (4,500/. *) He next discovered 
that Cass Chitty had, in the beginning of the 
year, sent §000 Pags. (5,200/.) from the treasury 
to the pearl fishery at Tutacorin for his own 
benefit. For this transaction Cass Chitty was 
suspended ; shortly after wliich the son of the 
suspended Tehsildar of Parandory was de- 
tected in the act of bribing, with 500 Pags., 
some heads of villages, to induce them to 
suppress information against his father, and 
Cass Chitty. The Tehsildar himself after- 
wards informed the axtting collector that he had 
(•ollected from tlie inhabitants, and ])aid to Cass 
Chitty, on account of the de<‘ennial lease,! 
32,000 Rupees (3,000/.) for liis own district, 
and 1 0,000 Rui)ees ( 1 ,800/.) for Darapooram.;): 

These were the first dist*overies ; and a)io- 
ther collector being appointed, who prosecuted 
the iinpiiries which his predecessor, the as- 
sistant acting collector, had so ably begun, 
the following facts were, on the arriA^al of the 
Conimissioncrs, established to their full con- 
viction. 

Cass Chitty liad contrived to place his own 

* Tlie Madras ittipee is valued in tlie Company’s accounts 
at 2s. 3d. sterling. Its intrinsic value is only about Is. 114. 

. t Vide Vol. 1. ]i. 514. 

I A subdivision, as well as Parandory, of the C'oimbetoor 
eolloetorsbip. 



creatui'cs in several of the subordinate revenue 
a])[)ointnieuts of the j)rov!!u <v, and not con- 
tent witli ordinarv (exactions from Ifvots, he 
had an eye to CAU'iy source of ))rolit whieli 
presented itself, lie conse<jiiently int<'rpos<“d 
in the tobac’co monopoly ; and endeavoin’ed 
to establish a ])rivate niono])oly in (Ihee, * 
and otlier articles ; whilst the subordinatt' 
servants “ were compelled, in m'der to retain 
“ their situatioJis, to eat(u‘ into his views, and 

to become his agents in forming |)artial mo- 
“ nopolies, in interrupting tlu' detdings of 
“ establislied traders, in extorting from the 
“ liyots the ])ro(luc<' <»f their lauds at a 
“ rate far la-low the mark('t j>rice. and souuv 
“ times without any j»ayment whatever, and 
“ in storing and delivering over the articles 
“ thus proc lin'd.'' 

The emltezzlernents, tvldcli the Commis- 
sioners r(!})ort to have been substantiated 
against Cass Chitty, are classed under two 
heads, vi^. 

1st. Those in tin? collector’s general trea- 
sury, and 

‘2d. Those in the districts, of which an ab- 
stract is given in the following table, viz. 


Ghcp — (Mari I led bin.tcr, in vvliich state it is preserved for 
culinary piirpost*s, and is in India a necessary of life. 
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Total. 


18 [4-] 5. 

in the fJu'/oor 

! in the tlisUicts. 




treiismy. 

! 





Tiirik i'C“ } 
|)dirs j 

Tobacco 

jStar Eag. I-'. 

iStar l>ag. 1-'. 

C. 

Star Hag. 

T. C. 

or t). ^Sterling. 

46,494 19 17 40,409 24 

! 

35 

86,903, 

44 34 

„ 34,762 

131,()17 i;) 44,- 12,2<)() -- 

18 

143,913 

13 62 

, , / ,o6,j 

Extra col- 1 
lections ) 

31,34;i 8 35 

|268,812 37 

(iO 

300,156 

1 15 

„ 120,062 

Sandal \ 
wood 3 j 


54,696 28 

33 

54,696 

28 33 

„ 21,878 

Sundries | 

4,55.5 33 43 

3,643 23 

47 

8,199 

12 9 

3,‘280 

Total 

‘214,010 30 40i3>9,858 24 

33 

,593,869 

9 73 

, , 2(3 / / 


The fr;iiuls and coihrivaiices of this uiuii 
were ingenious, and would be amusing euiougli, 
but for the injuries they inliieted on tlie op- 
[)ressed Ryots. They afford, at all events, 
subject nmtt(vr for legislators to reflect on ; 
and may even fuiaiish hints to tliose w ho are 
too prone to consider the Hindoos of India as 
u nation of incapahles. 

Cass Chitty had a private chest in the trea 
sury, to wliich he transferred, without reserve 
from the public money, such suma as his oc- 
casions required, ami rej)laced the aniouni 
I)y means of frauds, and overcharges in tin 
public accomtls, and by extortions and exac- 
tions from the inhabitants of the province. 
•Some of his end)ezzlements were traxual in 
the tn'asury accounts, whilst otliers were def- 
lected on inv('Stigation of tlie district accounts. 



and the examination of district seiTants ; which 
accounts for the distinction obsei*ved in the 
preceding table. 

The tank repairs were formerly conducted, 
and paid for, by the Tehsildars of the districts 
in which the repairs were made. Cass Chitty 
got the system altered, and the whole business 
transferred to a creature of his own, Sarun- 
gapani Pilla, entitled superintendant of re- 
pairs. The repairs to Pagodas, CTitcheries, 
and Choultries,* were classed under this head. 
Pilla had a separate department in tlie col- 
lector’s own Ctitehery. His accounts, how- 
ever, were never left there at night ; but carried 
to his own liousc, wherii t^vo sets were pre- 
pared; one containing the expence actually 
incurred ; the otlier, I'abricated for p\d)lic use. 
The overcharge on this account, as collected 
from the treasury, and district, accounts, 
amounted, as per Table, to 80,J)03 : 44 : 34, of 
which Pags. 40,494 : 19; 79. passed through the 
treasury accounts. 

In 1810-*J1 Malabar was supplied with to- 
bacco from Coimbetoor, by a contract at the 
rate of .9 Pags. per Candy of 080 lb. In the 
last-mentioned year, however, it was deemed 
^preferable that the collector sliould purchase 

* Pagodas — religious temples. Cutcheries — public offices 
for the dispatch of business. Choultries — public buildings 
erected on the high roads for the accommodation of travellers. 
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tlie tobacco directly from tlie Ryots ; and the 
Revenue Board accordingly ordered that the 
Ryots should be paid for their produce at the 
following rates, viz. 

First sort. Pagodas 7^ to tt 
Second do. to 7 

Third do. to 6 

Fourth do, 3 

This arrangement required a separate set 
of public servants to purchase, sort, and ware- 
house the tobacco, and to deliver it to the 
|)ersons in Malabar appointed to receive it, as 
well as to the licensed dealers for homo con- 
sumption ; and Cass Chitty accordingly con- 
trived to get another creature of his own, Sita 
Ram Sing, appointed superintendant of the 
tobacco department. 

The tobacco was usually delivered by the 
Ryots, to the sciwants of the superintendant, 
in bundles of a certain size ; and the Telisil- 
dars, and Curnums, of districts were ordertid 
to attend the delivery, noting the quantity, or* 
number of l)undles ; and also to bS present at 
the payments made to the Ryots ; and this 
was thought to be a complete check against 
fraud, or oppression. But Sita Ram was not 
so easily diverted from his purpose. When 
the tobacco was received, ins own sorters 
stored it; and then, at their own discretion, 
and witlioid the Ryot-owners being present, 



classed it into lirst, second, third, and Iburtli 
sorts; taking caie to place each parcel in a 
lower class than where it ought to be. 
The Ryot thus received — say three, or five. 
Pagodas per candy, for what he ought to have 
got seven or eight Pagodas ; the higher price 
being at the same time charged to Govern- 
ment in the public accounts by Cass Chitty. 
Sometimes it was declared by the sorters 
“ unfit for use, and no compensation given 
“ to the Ryot, — yet this very tobacco was re- 
“ tailed afterwards (for home consumption) to 
“ the owner and his neighbours at 50 Rupees 
“ per Candy.” The sorters exercised a simi- 
lar discretion in respect to the weight of to- 
bacco, in which it was computed that the 
Ryot was, on an average, defrauded of from 
5 to 20 per cent of the real quantity ; which 
was then set apart, and ultimately sold, for 
Cass Chitty ’s benefit.* After th(!se operations, 
“ the Rvot was sent for, and told that his to- 
bacco weighed so much, and b(?longe<l to 
“ such and ^uch sorts, and the regulated price 
“ was then paid him. He krmv very ivcH that 
“ his tobacco had been nntlerweiifhed, and unde r- 


* One ol' tlio witnesses examined on this point states, that 
“ in three years, more than lOOO randies of tobacco were 
‘‘ cained in weicjht.” 



“ rated, in the sorting-, but he could not help 
‘‘ himself ; he could -not afford to lose time in a 

fruitless contest for a higher price, which he 
“ kneiv ivould have no other effect than to pro- 
“ voke the sorter to throw his tobacco into a 
“ stilL lawer class next season.'" It may be 
added that Sita Ram proliibited his servants 
from allowing the Curmims to take an account 
of the Aveight of the tobacco, or to interfere 
etFec-tually in any otlier respect. Both they, 
and the Tehsildars, therefore, gradually neg- 
lected the ceremony of merely seeing the to- 
bacco delivered, weighed, or paid for; so that 
the proceedings of Cass Chitty, and Sita Ram, 
were in fact perfectly uncontrolled.* 

In the neighbouring province of Madura, 
tobacco was reported to be liigher priced than 
in Coimbetoor : Cass Chitty availed himself 
of this circumstance to make tin; collector be- 
lieve tlmt the produce of Coimbetoor would 
fall short, and be inadequate to the siq^ply of 
Malabar ; wherefore he had contracted for the* 
supply of 2-100 Candies of Madiini tol)acco at 
15 i Pagodas per Candy. A creature of Sita 

^ We have li«re a proof of the fallacy of sn[)i)osiiig; Cur- 
uums to be, or ever to have btyen, a check, as h often jirc- 
tended, on the acts of the superior revenue officers. Several 
other instances of llic same kind iniglit be (pioted from these 
prot'cedirigs. 



Ram’s, Mayenna Chitty, was put forward as 
the pretended Contractor, and made to sub- 
scribe, as such, nine different receipts for 
money, on account of tobacco delivered, which 
he declares he neitlier supplied, nor ever paid 
for. The contracts were altogether fictitious. 
Only 554 Candies were imported from Ma- 
dura, and these were delivered at 7^, instead of 
15^, Pagodas per Candy. For the remaining 
184Ci Candies, Coimbetoor tobacco was sub- 
stituted, of which there was no real defi- 
ciency and only paid for to the Ryots at 
from three to six Pagodas per Candy, to- 
gether with what remained in Cass Chitty ’s 
private store from the produce of false weigh- 
ing. 

Another source of profit arose from the 
charges for conveying tobacco to Malabar, 
the actual average charge under this head in 
the private accounts being. Pagodas 21 : 42: 
14 ; whilst it has since been contracted for at 
l*agodas, 12 : 22 : 40 per Candy. 

To thesb inicpiitous frauds, Cass Chitty 
added, in the public accounts, an overcharge 
for servants, some of whom were never enter- 
tained, and others not fully paid; likewise an 
overcharge for building storehouses ; making 
the amount of his embezzlements in five years, 
under this head. Pagodas 143,013 : 13 : 02, as 
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above stated. And all this to realize a reve- 
nue of from 44,000 to 76,928 Pagodas (17,600 
to 30,77 1/,) in Malabar, and not exceeding 3000 
Pagodas (1,200/.) in Coimbetoor. 

As an instance of the meddling interfer- 
ence of monopolists every where, the Ryots 
were restricted, under this monopoly, from 
cultivating a smaller quantity than ten 
maunds, to the great injury of those who, be- 
fore, were enabled to discharge part of their 
revenue by the help of a small tol)acco plant- 
ation of perhaps one or two maunds. From 
the produce of their own cultivation, they often 
reserved a little for their own use ; “ but wlie- 
“ ther they did so or not, they were harassed 
“ with constant visits from the revenue ser- 
“ vants, and frequently obliged to buy to- 
“ bacco, which they did not w ant, in order to 
“ escape the charge of smuggling.” 

The next item is extra collections. Pago- 
das 300,156 : 1 : 15, of which 31,343 : 8 : 35 had 
been remitted to Cass Chitty at tlie treasury f 
and the remainder, or the greater part 
thereof, disbursed by his order, in the districts, 
to the agents w'ho conducted his commercial 
speculations and private concerns ; and, 
therefore, only to be traced in the district 
accounts. This sum is said to have been 
made up of the following items, whudi will 
require a few explanatory remarks, viz. 



No. J. Nuzzeruiia <So,.:3yO 3 34 

2. Extra Colluctions for various purposes 

from the llyots 62,033 39 27 

3. Ditto, for village expences. 19,694 43 74 

4. Collections for tank repairs not dis- 

bursed 1 ,829 9 4 

o. Ditto, for provisions for Cutchery ser- 
vants 1,386 37 12 

6. Ditto, forTuccavy* not received by the 

Ryots 2,212 1 0 

7. Value of sheep and grain delivered by 

Ryots- not paid 3,877 36 6 

8. Bribes to Teh.sildars for (.‘oncealing rents 

of land, cVe 2,483 18 30 

9. Collections of land rent and taxes con- 

cealed 47,289 29 68 

1 0. Gain on the exchange of coins collcc’ted 

from the revenue 924 7 14 

11. Produce of unclaimed cattle sold. , 11 32 12 

12. Profit of the village renters under the 

Irieunial and decennial leasijs 16,271 13 21 

13. Borrowed by the renters to pay rents 

and extra demand 23,347 13 56 

14. (vcish taken out of tlic coliections by 


' tlie T ehs i 1 d ars 22,1)41 14 37 

15, Products of tax on grass lands con- 
cealed 11,652 13 21 

Total — Pagodas 300,156 1 15 

!No. 1. Nuzzerana means literally a present, 
or contril)ntiou from an inferior to a superior. 

Money advanced to assist llyots in ihfir cidiivation. 



'The tenii is coimrioiily used to express fees, 
or ])i'esents, on appointments or suecession to 
piiblie odieois, inlieritunces, &c. ; extra oon- 
tril)utions from tributaries ; and eontril)utions 

levied on a wlioh; eonntrv in the name of tin* 

•/ 

sovereign on partkadar state 0(;casions, or 
prt!ssing emergtmeies. 

At this time (U51I — 12) the influence of 
Cass Chitty was paramount ; liehad acquired 
tlie confidence of the collector so comjiletely, 
tliat the entire management of tlie revenue, and 
the appointment, and removal, of native ser- 
vants were left to him. On the occasion of set- 
tling the decennial village lease, mentioned in 
Vol. l.p, 514 etseq. Cass C 'h itty thought it a good 
opportunity to exact a Nuzzerana ; and mea- 
sures were accordingly taken witli the snbor- 
ilinate distri(;t servants, who were now com- 
]>letely obedient to Ids will. Under the pre- 
ceding triennial lease {^Vol. I. p. 504 et seq.) 
some of the renters had gained, but the great 
majority were considerable losers by their 
farms. To reconcile these parties to the 
Nuzzerana, he caused the aggregate revenue 
of the province to he reduced for the decen- 
nial lease; by which both parties were bene- 
fited ; the former losere expecting to gain 
something by the reduction ; and the former 
gainers, to gain more. Promises of advan- 
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tage were also made to the Potails of most 
influence in the country for their co-operation 
and aid ; and, thus supported, the project 
seemed for a time to roll on in a smooth cur- 
rent of undisturbed success. 

But, in the midst of these golden schemes, 
comes an order from the Revenue Board at 
Madras, to stop altogether the decennial lease. 
This threatened to be a fatal blow to Cass 
Chitty’s Nuzzeraiia, and likewise to the in- 
fluence which he had established witli the men 
of greatest local consideration and weight in 
the districts and villages. The inven tive genius 
of Cass Chitty was not, however, easily foiled. 
With the aid of the Serishtadar (accountant 
and principal native officer of the Cutchery), 
he made out, in three to four days, a list of 
604 villages, for which a decennial Jumma 
was jjretended to have been already settled ; 
and laying this before the collector, who 
forwarded it to Madras, the Revenue Board 
concluded, from these representations, that 
the faith oY government had been so far 
pledged to the arrangement, as to leave them 
no alternative but to sanction the settlement 
in Coimbetoor. The collection of the Nuzze- 
rana, therefore, went on cheerily ; as well as 
the distribution of rewards and privileges to 
the principal co-operators, although the set- 



tlement itself had not even a commencement 
till six months afterwards. “ The interval 
“ was spent by Cass Chitty in determining 
“ wliich villages he should reserve to himself, 

“ and those who most zealously promoted his 
“ designs; and in settling privately w^ho were 
“ to be the future renters of villages, accord- 
“ ing to the sums they had already respec- 
“ lively paid, or were likely to pay him. The 
“ whole lease was a system of fraud and irre- 
“ gularity. Many villages were too highly 
“ assessed ; and those which were otherwise, 

“ paid for the moderation they experienced.” 

Along with the Nuzzerana, Cass Chitty 
levied another private assessment, called 
Monyim or office tax, from the Potails of vil- 
lages : — This Monyim or official tax was 
“ levied under different pretences ; the gene- 
“ ral one was the confirmation of Potails in 
“ their official situations. By some Potails it 
“ was paid to jireveiit the rent from being 
“ raised; by others to get it lowered ; by some* 
“ because they had enjoyed the triennial 
“ lease on favorable terras ; by some to get 
“ the management of villages which did not 
“ belong to ’them ; and by many to secure 
“ themselves from being removed to make 
*“ room for strangers.” 

No. ‘2. This head was made up of arbitrary 



assessiueiits Jevit'd on tlic Ryots — in some 
cases accoi'diiii’’ to their suj)|)osed circum- 
stances — ^in others at a fixed rate tor each 
Beegah of land — in otlicrs, exactions on va- 
rious pleas, beyond tlie amount inserted in 
Ryots’ Pottahs — and in others, to enable tin; 
])oorer Potails to make good the money they 
had agreed to pay, for being continued in 
office by Cass Cliitty. 

No. 3. The (Commissioners admit that the 
expence of village festivals is usually borm' 
by the village inhabitants ; “ but the sum in 
“ this instance is at haist three tim(!S as mucli 
“ as it ought to have been.” 

No. 4. Speaks for itself. Tiiis extra charges 
has l)een already fully explained. 

No. o. Is the price of provisions taken by 
the Cutchery servants from the shopkeepers 
and others, who were reimbursed by assess- 
ment on the country. 

No. (). Is a collection from tlie Ryots to 
'replace Tuccavy, which had been embezzled. 

Nos. 7 8c S. Speak for themselves. 

No. 9, Consists of sums deducted by Teh- 
sildars from revenue actually agreed for by 
Ryots, and applied to their own, or Cass 
Cliitty ’s, use. 

Nos. 10 & 11. Recpiire no remarks. 

No. 12. Is rather <loubtfully mentioned by 
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the Commissioners. It seems to have been 
an application, in the first instance, of the 
renters’ profits to make pjood the N uzzerana, 
and other extra assessments ; but whether 
ultimately replaced by extra levies from the 
Ryots is not distinctly stated. 

No. 13. This is money borrowed by different 
beads of vilhif^es to pay thej private demands 
of Cass Chitty and his agents : the chief 
part, if not the Avhole, of which was realized 
by assessments on the Ryots. 

No. 14. Consists of sums taken by the 
Tehsildars out of the revenue. 

“ When tlie Potail or Curnum brought the 
“ Kist (instalment) of his village to the Teh- 
“ sildar, a fourth, a third, or a half, according 
“ to the occasion, was set apart by the Teh- 
“ sildar, and a receipt given for the remain- 
“ der to the Potail, who was left to make 
“ good the deficiency by an extra assessment, 
“ or, if that proved ineffectual, to report it as 
“ a balance due by poor Ryots.” 

No. 15. explains itself. 

All these items were taken from, or con- 
firmed by, the Curnum’s accounts. The only 
one, on which the Commissioners entert lined 
a <loul)t, was No. 12; but wliether this was, or 
was not, an extra levy from the Ryots is of 
little consequence in the general mass ; for the 


n 
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preceding extra collections were by no means 
the whole. The Commissioners had ample 
grounds to conclude that the Curnums were not 
backward in helping themselves. From 60 to 
80 thousand Pagodas are stated to have been 
collected, of which the Curnums gave no ac- 
count ; and which they are, therefore, supposed 
to have appropriated. In six villages, where 
the cries of the inhabitants obliged the Com- 
missioners to institute enquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that whilst the Curn urn’s accounts only 
exhibited an extra collection of - Pags. 1450 
There M^ere exacted from the inhabitants, 4030 

Difference, or supposed embezzlements 
by Curnums, in six villages only, V 

or i- 1269 

But this was not all ; for the Commission- 
ers farther inform us, that as Cass Chitty 
“ countenanced the exactions of the Aumil- 
“ dars, because he partook of them himself, 
^ “ so both they and the Potails collected more 
“ than he knew of; the disorder and rapacity 
“ of which he had given the example de- 
“ scended through every gradation to tlie low- 
“ est revenue servant.” * 


• If the exactions and embezzlements of Cass Chitty be com- 
pared with the list of Mussulman imposts, contained in the wofc* 
p. 27 io 34 , it will be seen that although names may have 



Some of Cass Chitty’s embezzlements arose 
from no less than 96 villages, which he had 
contrived to appropriate to himself — that is — 
he was the real renter of these villages, 
which he caused to be held in the names of 
some of his own minions. They were un- 
equally assessed to the revenue from motives 
of policy ; but, on the whole, greatly under- 
assessed, compared with other spots. His 
profit from them was, therefore, great. But 
the Board of Revenue having sanctioned an 
aggregate sum, as the Jumma of the whole 
province, it became necessary that the abate- 
ment in Cass Chitty’s favoured villages should 
be made good by an over assessment in 
others ; and the consequences were very inju- 
rious ; it in fact rendered the realization of 
the whole Jumma impracticable.* 

But Cass Chitty regarded these villages 
more as a merchant, than as a landholder. In 


changed, and the most vexatious of the Mussulman taxes, < 
have been nominally abolished under the British government, 
still that the practical operation of the system continues to be 
much the same. 

* It is even stated that the total loss by decrease and ba- 
lances of revenue from 1806 — 7 to 1814 — 15, nearly equalled 
the amount of extra collections and embezzlements made during 
/he same period by Cass Chitty. 

H 2 
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some the rents were paid in kind. Of this 
produce the greater part was distributed to 
public servants, such as tank diggers, bul- 
lock drivers, &c., in lieu of wages ; and 
charged as such in the public accounts, but at 
rates varying from 50 to 100 per cent, above 
the village prices. 

It may be added, of these embezzlements, 
that they were conducted with a degree of 
method, system, and ingenuity, plainly indi- 
cative of superior talent, but lamentably sid- 
lied with the grossest corruption. Or, if 
the case admits of palliation, it is to be 
found in the reflection, that though talent, 
when wanting in moral wortli, ordy serves to 
give eclat to infamy, still it may be too much 
to expect from native Indians, the virtue to re- 
sist temptations, where numbers, ev(m among 
those who pride tliemselves on greater refine- 
ment and higher notions of honor, would be 
found equally wanting. 

The next item of embezzlement in the table 
is Sandal \vood. Pagodas 54,090: 28: .‘1.8. This 
was a monopoly in the hands of Cass (dntty, 
and managed as follows. There was a nomi- 
nal contractor put forward, Maijnar Kistnah 
Chitty, but in reality a servant of Cass Cliitty, 
on a monthly |)ay of 8 Pagodas. Tlie ar-^^ 
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raugemeiit with the contractor was, that ho 
was to cut the Sandal wood in the jungles ; 
to deliver to Government all the pieces of the 
first sort corresponding with an appointed 
sample ; and to retain for his own use inferior 
pieces to cover charges and profit; besides 
which, he was allowed 21 Pagodas per Candy, 
for transporting the Sandal wood from the 
depot villages to the town of Bhowani. The 
rejected Sandal wood was sent to other 
store-houses, whence it was issued, and dis- 
posed of on Cass Chitty’s account. In this 
arrangcmient there was no precaution of any 
kind taken against fraud. The contractor, 
ami rejector, being in fact the same person, 
it may well be conceived that the rejected 
pitiC( 5 S were often as good, sometimes better, 
and always, from their superior number, more 
valuable than those giA^en to Government. 

The last item in the preceding table is. 
Pagodas 81J)0 : 12 :f), and is made up of em- 
bezzlements in the price of sheep and grain* 
supplied to the commissariat and in the pay 
of servants ; of overcharges for paper, cot- 
ton, &c.; the hire of bullocks ; embezzled 
profit on the exchange of certain coins re- 
ceived as rtivenue ; and of overcharges in 
- the hire of carts for carrying the Cutchery 
baggage. 
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The aggregate of the preceding embezzle- 
ments, being 593,809 Pagodas, is what the 
Commissioners conceive to have been sub- 
stantiated by their inquiry against Cass 
Chitty; but they add their persuasion that 
the full extent of these frauds had not 
been detected, and that they would be en- 
creased by further investigation, particularly 
in the tobacco department. From the public 
accounts, however, it is, as the Commissioners 
observe, plainly enough proved that Cass 
Chitty, as the principal director of these mal- 
versations, appropriated to himself no less 
than Pagodas 330,320 ; the remainder being 
distributed, probably as hush money, among 
the revenue, judicial, and native police offi- 
cers of the province. 

But independent of these exactions and 
embezzlements, Cass Chitty employed all 
the influence of his office (compelling the 
Tehsildars and public servants to officiate as 
•his agents) to trade in, and to monopolize 
when he clhld, all the chief products of the 
country. His dealings in Ghee (a necessary 
of life to native Indians) most excited general 
discontent. He not only endeavoured to get 
as much of the commodity as possible into 
his own hands, but interrupted the trade of < 
other merchants. In August, 1812, he per- 
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suaded the collector to issue an order to pre- 
vent any person, who had not taken out a 
Pottah for the professional or house tax, cal- 
led Sournadayum, from trading at all. In 
September following it was declared, that it 
was not intended to restrain trade, which 
might be carried on whenever Pottalis were 
received. By raising difficulties in the grant 
of Pottahs, and stopping goods at the custom 
house stations, Cass Chitty compelled the 
dealers to give up to him a part of their trade 
for the sake of retaining the rest. 

His plans were greatly favored by a change 
in the tariff. From a previous duty on Ghee 
of Pagodas 68 : 30 per hundred Marcals*, it 
was raised in Ctetober, 181*2, to 250 Pagodas; 
the usual or natural price of the article being 
about 100 Pagodas; (another specimen of the 
rate of Indian taxation !) but Cass Chitty pur- 
chasing from the dealers at a low compulsory 
price, and, from his influence in the district, 
evading in a great degree the payment of 
customs, this article became also Sip far a mo- 
nopoly in his hands, and productive of vast 
profit. By a series of vexations and prohibi- 
tions, in which the Tehsildars were compelled 

• Marcal — An Indian measure containing 8 Puddies, 
I Puddie being etiual to I AVI English quarts ; hence 43 Mar- 
cals=:15 English bushels. 




to co-operate, he secured to himself about 
one half of the Ghee trade of the country, at 
rates from one fourth to one third lower than 
the market price. The dealers were moreover 
only permitted to carry on the remainder, on 
condition of paying to Cass Chitty, Fanam 
for every bullock load delivered to himself. 
Half a fanam of this tax was to defray the 
expence of a silver bull, which Cass Chitty 
meant to present to the Trinomala Pagoda ; 
the other three quarters to pay the cliarges of 
three Chovdtries* whicli lie had ordered to be 
erected ; thus hoping, it is presumed, as 
many hypocrites in the West have also done, 
to expiate his crimes by sanctimonious do- 
nations, and the eudowmenife of public cha- 
rities. 

Cotton was another article which Cass 
Chitty endeavoured to monopolize. Gov( 3 rn- 
ment had ordered 1500 Candies to be provid- 
ed annually, for five years, for the Company’s 
jinvestment to Cliina. Agents were accord- 
ingly appointed in the districts — the creatures 
of course of Cass Chitty — and advances made 
of 11057 Pagodas (4,002/.) to aid the Ryots in 


* 13uil(liiigs on the public roads, erected sometimes by go- 
vernment, ruid sometimes by private charity, for tlie accommo- 
dation, gndis, of travellers. 
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cultivation. This plan, however, failed ; tlie 
Ryots objecting to it, in consequence of their 
being prohibited to sell their cotton without 
leave ; and foreseeing that it would be extort- 
ed from them, by Cass Chitty’s agents, at a 
price below its market value. Of the ad- 
vance intended for the Ryots, a large portion 
was retained by Cass Chitty, with which he 
prosecuted the concern for his own benefit, 
after it had been abandoned on public ac- 
count ; and still continued to employ the 
public servants, as if it were carried on for 
tlie benefit of the Company. 

Oass Chitty liad two Indigo works for 
which the plant was supplied by the public 
servants. The ITehsildars advanced seed to 
the Ryots. If the crop succeeded, tht' pro- 
duce was sent to the Indigo work, and the 
Ryot was paid “ what was deemed safficieut." 
If the crop failed, Cass Cliitty received the 
value of the seed ; and the revenue from this 
land was discharged by an extra assessment, 
on the village, or left as a balancb, outstand- 
ing. 

Cass Chitty also caught, and sold, ele- 
phants. The pits for catching these animals 
were dug by the inhabitants withoutbeing paid 
for their labour ; and they were often obliged 
to feed the elephants at their own cxpence. 
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He likewise procured from Malabar a large 
quantity of salt on a pretended contract, 
which was supposed to be on account of Go- 
vernment, but sold in Coimbetoor for his own 
benefit. 

His private trade in short extended to 
every article of produce in the country, 
supported by official influence, the aid of 
public money, and the agency of Teh- 
sildars and others to extort goods from 
the inhabitants below their real value. In 
the accounts for example of one of Cass 
Chitty’s agents, Vencatamaniah, a purchase 
from the Ryots of oil-seed, grain and Dholl 
(dried pease) is debited with 45891 Rupees, 
when the market price was 9179 Rupees. 
The trade of his other agents was conducted 
on the same principle ; and the commissioners 
sum it up with the following remark. “ Rvery 
“ appointment and removal was through Cass 
“ Chitty ; he received money from every 
public servant, and peculated from every 
“ possible "Source, he traded in every thing 
“ where profit could be got, by employing au- 
“ thority, and abusing confidence ; he regarded 
“ the country as his shop, and it's produce as 
“ destined for the benefit of his trade. This 
“ trade was carried on with the public money, « 
“ through the agency of public servants. 
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“ He was not satisfied with using the public 
“ servants merely to aid his own trade, hut 
“ employed them to stop the trade of others ; 
“ he was himself the principal contractor and 
“ dealer, under various names, in every ar- 
“ tide; and he has not done more mischief 
“ by his own peculations, than by instigating 
“ those of every revenue servant in the coun- 
“ try, far beyond what they even thought of, 
“ and by rendering universal the practice of 
“ concealing and falsifying accounts. 

The Commissioners enter into some de- 
tails to prove that the Public Revenue was 
seriously affected by these exactions, as 
might indeed be naturally expected. They 
had also reason to be satisfied, although their 
encpiiry did not extend to the custom depart- 
ment, that abuses prevailed there to as great 
a degree as in other branches of revenue. To 
avoid detection Cass Ciiitty, had taken the 
precaution of frequently removing the servants 
appointed to the different custom-house sta-» 
tions, and of destroying or concealing their 
accounts. A near connexion of his own had 
been suffered to remain in Coliagal, from Sep. 
1813, to Sep. 1815. He then absconded with 
his accounts, but had previously embezzled 
the following sums. 
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PAGS. F. C. 

Customs of bazars and villages privately 

rented 512 3 34 

“ Taxes on Betel gardens, collected 288 Pa- 

godas, embezzled 204 0 0 

“ From customs on cloth, by concealing the 

produce of all the finer sorts 719 31 0 

Taxes on the looms of Pariars not entered in 

the accounts 857 6 34 

Duty on 100 bullock-loads of Cass Chitty s 

Ghee remitted 100 0 0 

Receipts from the private renters of seven bye 

roads 411 19 18 

Extra collections at the Talwadee Chokie, at 
“ the rate of of a Rupee on each bullock- 
load of Ghee ; and 1 Rupee on each 

“ bullock- load of cloth 1714 12 (18 

Extra collections on account of Cass Chitty 's 

‘‘ silver bull 463 10 34 

Bribe from the oil dealers for remitting the 

‘‘ tax oil oil seed 37 35 ()5 


‘‘Pagodas 5019 29 13 
or £2007'’ 

, The Comniissioners add their belief that 
frauds to a*like extent existed in all the Cho- 
kies (custom-house stations) throughout the 
c;ollectorate ; and conclude their report with 
pertinent remarks on the unproteeted state of 
the Ryots, and the insufficiency of our Courts 
of Justice to redress grievances ; whence they 
conclutle “ //laf ihe mnie abuses must, preeail. 
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‘Wo a greater or less extent in evert/ province 
“ under this governments^ 


^ Of' these abuses it is fair to add that the lleveriue Board 
at Madras, in a minute on the Commissioners’ Report in De- 
cember, 1827, or 22 months after the date of the other docu- 
ment, objected to sundry parts of the evidence, as being 
defective ; not that they doubted the main fact of fraud, 
exaction, and embezzlement having been carried to a great 
extent, but questioning some of the commissioners’ conclusions, 
and apprehending that the specific sums charged against Cass 
Chitty and his minions, from tlic mutilated and defective state 
of the accounts, were not supported by such proofs as would 
be deemed conclusive evidence in a court of justice. Their 
closing remark on this head is rather curious. The Board 
“ are c^uite disposed to admit, that the irKpiiry as conducted by 
the Commissioners, and the evidence obtained by them loould 
“ in former times have been considered sufficient to tear rant 
“ the recovery y from the servants and others, of the sums 
“ made out against them by an examination of district «(> 
“ counts * But since courts of justice have been established, 
‘‘ all classes of persons, including revenue servants, are placed 
under their protection, and to compel a refund of money 
“ without legal evidence of its receipt, or evidence that public 
money had been misappropriated, would involve the govern- 
“ ment in vexatious law-suits, and serious responsibility. It 
is in this point in particular that tlic Board are of opinion^ 
that the proceedings of the Commissioners are defective and 
‘‘ inconclusive. They furnish no doubt abundant revenue 


* “ See Proceedings of the Tanjore (.'ommittee of Impjiry, 
“ dated 31st of July, 1804, in which nearly a lac of Pagodas 
was recovered by the Collector without a judicial process; 
“ but such a course of proceeding could not now be sanc- 
“ tioned.’’ These proceedings are noticed in the Author’s 
former publication. Vide Speeches, Appendix. 
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SECTION V. 

Inefficiency of the Revenue and Judicial Regulations to protect the Ryots. 
J udicial powers vested in Revenue Officers for the more effectual detection 
and punishment of abuses. Effects of tliis change, and of the System 
generally, as far as can be traced from printed Official Records. 

When the report of the Coimhetoor commis- 
sioners was communicated to the Court of Di- 
rectors, it drew from them the following remarks, 
dated 22d May, 1818, to which the reader’s 
attention is particularly requested, since he will 
here find unequivocal proof that the case of 
Cass Cliitty, far from being singular or iso- 
lated, is but a sample of the criminality 
common to every other province of the em- 
pire; and for which no other cause is pre- 
tended to be assigned than the insufficiency 

‘‘ evidence of fraud, embezzlement, and corruption ; but on 
the subject of the amount of the frauds, the Report of the 
Commissioners does not contain satisfactory information.'^ 
These objections were afterwards (March, 1819) fully answered 
by the Collector of Coimbetoor, Mr. Sulivan, who had been a 
member of the Commission, and further explanations given, 
yiie Court of Directors, in reviewing these proceedings in 
1821, animadverted in strong terms on the conduct of the 
Board of Revenue, disapproving of their objections and con- 
firming the Report of the Commissioners. We may also pre- 
sume that the explanations given by the Collector, were ulti- 
mately satisfactory to the Board of Revenue, since in a subse- 
quent minute of theirs in November, 1820, they admit the 
case of Cass Chitty to have been clearly established and, 
that, of his exactions and embezzlements, “ nobody now doubts.’' 
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of our laws — in other words, the principles, and 
operation, of our financial and judicial system. 

“We cannot defer calling your particular 
“ attention to the sentiments contained in 
“ paragraphs 124 to 136 of the valuable and 
“ important report of the Commissioners, re- 
“ specting the inefficiency of your present 
“ regulations for the prevention and detection 
“ of abuses, and for the protection of our na- 
“ tive subjects. This position, unfortunately, 

“ does not rest exclusively upon the scenes 
“ of fraud, corruption, and oppression which 
“ are exhibited in the report of the Coimbetoor 
“ commissioners. We have recently had 
“ under our review in the judicial department 
“ the flagrant acts of extortion which have 
“ been perpetrated by the servants of the 
“ Zillah Court in the district of Canara ; and 
“ the following extract from the letter which 
“ was addressed to you by the Board of Re- 
“ venue on the 11th of December, 1815, clearly 
“ shews that the evil has nut been confined to ^ 
“ one or two provinces, hut that it is extensively 
“ prevalent throughout the territories subject 
“ to your government. ‘ It has of late too 
“ ‘ frequently been our unpleasant duty to 
“ ‘ bring to the notice of the Right Hon. the 
“ ‘ Governor in Council, numerous instances 
“ ‘ of extortion, embezzlement, repeated mal- 
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“ ‘ versations, and fraudulent combinations on 
“ ‘ the part of the native servants employed 
“ ‘ in the administration of the various branches 
“ ‘ of the Revenue entrusted to our manage- 
“ ‘ ment ; and it is with deep regret we con- 
“ ‘ fess that there are not many districts under 
“ '■ the presidency of Fort St. ' (reorge, which 
“ ‘ have not, within these few years past, ajford- 
“ " ed the most lamentahle proofs of the preva- 
“ ‘ lence of abuses in this department of our 
“ ‘ native agency. The late bold and exten- 
“ ‘ sive embezzlements in tlie provijices of 
“ ‘ Coimbetoor and Malabar, the considcirable 
“ ‘ frauds in the cash chests at Malabar, Ma- 
“ ‘ sidipatam, and Guntoor, the general and 
“ ‘ organized system of corruption in th(^ 
“ ‘ southern division of Arcot, the abuses at 
“ ‘ Nelloor and Guntoor in the salt depart- 
“ ‘ ment, and at Coimbetoor and Cuddapah 
“ ‘in the customs, and the corrupt practices 
“ ‘of two successive head native servants in 
“ ‘ the Jaghire, not to enumerate the many 
“ ‘ inferior abuses which are daily brouglit to 
“ ‘ our notice, too amply prove that extensive 
“ ‘ abuses are practiced by the native servants 
“ ‘ in every branch of the Revenue <iepart- 
“ ‘ ment, ami that the arrangements at j)resent 
“ ‘ in force are totally inefficient for the pre- 
“ ‘veiition and punishment of tliese grave 
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‘ offences, no less prejudicial in their con- 
“ ‘ sequences to the revenues of the state, 
“ ‘ than productive of the most serious injury 
“ ‘ to the morals of the people.’ ”* 

These are very important considerations, 
viewed as unii^ersal effects of obvious and 
avowed causes ; but unfortunately the general 
prevalerfece of these enormities is not the 
whole evil. It is also clearly established, in 
the same official records, that redress to the 
inhabitants who suffer from these cruel exac- 
tions, is from the same cause — the utter in- 
efficiency of our system — absolutely imprac- 
ticable. In an able minute by the Madras 
Board of Revenue, Nov. 27, 1820, on the sub- 
ject of protection to the Ryots generally, the 
following further testimony is borne, not only 
to the magnitude of the mischief, but to the 
entire hopelessness with which the suffering 
inhabitants are destined to endure it. 

“ The result of recent inquiries, particularly 
“ in Coimbetoor, Rajahmundy, anjJ Salem, 
“ shows that cases of exaction and embezzle- 
ment ought to be tried on the spot imme- 
“ diately , by a summary process before a com- 


* For the proceedings at length in the case of Cass Chitty, 
vide Mad. Rev. Sel. Vol. T. pages 712—810. 

VOL. II. 1 
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“ petent authority, and that the amount of 
“ the exaction and embezzlement ought to 
“ be recovered immediately as far as may be 
“ practicable, and repaid to the injured par- 
“ ties. The regular courts cannot decide on 
“ such cases to the satisfaction and security 
“ of the people, or of the government, as the 
“ inquiry involves an examination of intricate 
“ revenue accounts, which the servants of the 
“ court cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
“ Avith. Too many persons are concerncxl as 
“ witnesses, or suffer in such cases. Their 
“ residence is at such a distance from the 
“ seats of the courts, and the lapse of time 
“ before the courts can examine tliem is so 
“ great, that much inconvenience is generally 
“ felt in attempting to substantiate such cases 
“ in the courts in the ordinary way. Many 
“ of the parties or untnesses die before tlie 
“ Court can examine them ; some of the most 
“ important are bought off, or induced to 
“ soften ^or retract their evidence or accusa- 
“ tions. It appeared that at least 000 Avit- 
“ nesses would be necessary to establish tlie 
“ matters to be proved in the suits instituted 
“ by Causey Chitty against the government 
“ in the Trichinopoly Court. The case had 
“ been, in fact, clearly established before the 
“ special Commission in 1015; and besides 



“ the great inconvenience and expense of 
“ sending half the country again to testify 
“ before the courts wliat they had already 
“ stated before the Commission, many died 
“ before they could be examined, and many 
“ more must die before their evidence be 
“ taken, according to the formal procedure of 
“ the Courts, in the causes in which Causey 
“ Chitty is concerned, and in consequehce 
“ from want of evidence the causes may be 
“ lost. Many have not yet been examined 
“ for want of time or other cause. There is 
“ no calculating when these causes may be 
“ settled. They have been removed into the 
“ Supreme Court. How the Supreme Court 
“ can investigate such matters, even suppos- 
“ ing they were not revenue cases, in whicli 
“ they have no jurisdiction, it is difficult to 
“ imagine. They can only be properly in- 
“ vestigated, indeed, by persons intimately 
“ conversant with revenue affiiirs. At all 
“ events, justice has not been done, Jbecause 
“ if Causey Chitty did not exact and em- 
“ bezzle tlie money he was said to do, his 
“ property has been sold, his person eon- 
“ fined, and lie has suffered a good deal of 
“ inconvenience and expense without getting 
any redress. If, on the other hand, he did, 
“ as nobody now doubts, make those great 

I 2 
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“ exactions and embezzlements, neitlier the 
“ government nor the Ryots have yet got any 
“ satisfaction, even to that extent to which 
“ they ought and might have got it under a 
“ prompt and effectual system ; and, what is 
“ worst of all, other public servants have seen 
“ that there is no prompt power even to re- 
“ coyer the amount of exactions and em- 
“ bezzlements, much less to punish them, as 
“ all natives think they ought to be punished, 
“ In the case of exaction, the money should 
“ be restored on the spot to the persons from 
“ whom it was taken, or at all events those 
“ who exacted it ought to be immediately pu- 
“ nished ; if this is not done, the Ryots will 
“ not be satisfied with our justice. In Causey 
“ Chitty’s case it seems useless, or rather 
“ giving unnecessary trouble, to oblige hun- 
“ dreds of men of business and farmers to 
“ attend a distant court, to give evidence in a 
“ case which is not likely to be settled for 
“ many years, when the individuals who were 
“ injured shall be dead, and the subject for- 
“ gotten, so that even supposing the claims 
“ of the Government against Causey Chitty 
“ be at least fully admitted, ho benefit can 
“ result either to the injured individuals, or 
“ to the Government, in the way of example 
“ to other public servajits. Life, and every 
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“ thing else, in India, are so uncertain, that 
“ the advantage of prompt j ustice has become 
“ proverbial. Causey Chitty and his friends 
“ plundered the Government and the Ryots, 
“ according to the belief and judgment of 
“ those who have had the best opportunities 
“ of looking into these cases, of six lacs of 
“ Pagodas. The Government committed him 
“ to jail, and sequestered and sold the property, 
“ and have recovered nearly 30,000 Pagodas 
“ (12,000/.) ; but he has prosecuted theGovern- 
“ merit for damages, has put them to a great 
“ expense, and has got released from confine- 
“ merit, without having given sufficient secu- 
“ rity ; and from the death of witnesses, the 
“ negligence with which Government suits 
“ are usually managed, and the uncertainty 
“ of the law, may possibly gain his suits, at 
“ least in the lower courts. It is impossible 
“ that with such an example before them, the 
“ Ryots or the native servants can respect the 
“ Government, or its regulations, or ponduct. 
“ It is true, it may be said, that if Mr. Gar- 
“ row had not neglected his duty, these ex- 
“ tortions and embezzlements could not have 
“ been carried so far. There can be no doubt, 

“ that we must principally look to the civilians 
“ in charge of the general government of pro- 
“ vinces for the protection of the Ryots, and 
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“ the security of the revenue ; but it seems 
“ also necessary to establish a proper system 
“ consistent with the business and extent of 
“ the country, the nature of the people, and 
“ our own situation in India. 

“ Neither the Government nor the Rvots, 
“ have yet got any adequate satisfaction for 
“ the ex^actions and embezzlements of Causey 
“ Chitty in Coimbetoor; and with respect to 
“ those lately reported on at Salem, of which 
“ no doubts can be entertained, and which 
“ seem to have been carried on for a longer 
“ period, to a greater extent, and with more 
“ injury to the people, though from circum- 
“ stances they may not have been so large in 
“ amount as those in Coimbetoor, there does 
“ not appear to be any way of recovering any 

part of the public money, or of redressing the 
“ injury done to the people. Those who have car- 
“ ried on this system of exaction and embez- 
“ zlement for years, will retire, and enjoy the 
“ large fortunes they have made. Such im- 
“ punity cannot but have had bad effects 
“ on the native servants, and the people at 
“ large.”* 

The effect produced on the people at large 




Mad. Rev, Sel. Vol, HI. p. 560 — 562, 



is indeed one of the most important parts of 
this question. It is not merely an injury to 
morals, or an encouragement to corrupt prac- 
tices, that is here to he deplored. We should 
also look to the effects produced on the 
character of the people ; to that despair 
of improvement; that hopelessness of com- 
mon justice ; and consequent universgjil apathy 
which long continued oppression and misery 
— uncon trouled power on the one hand, and 
poverty and ignorance on the other — never 
fViil to superinduce in all countries : and which 
is well described in the words of the Coimbe- 
toor Commissioners’ Report, of which Colonel 
(Sir Thomas) Monro himself is the presumed 
author. 

“ It is well known, that the great body of 
“ the Ryots will submit to extra assessments 
“ as long as they can pay them, rather than 
“ seek redress from the courts. There cannot 
“ be a stronger proof in support of this obser- 
“ vation, than the occunxuices in Coimbetoor* 
“ for some years past, where, though at least 
“ 30,000 Ryots have paid extra assessments, 

“ and numbers have been compelled to part 
“ with their ‘sheep and cattle witliout com- 
“ pensation, very few of all this number, pro- 
•“ bably not twenty, have ever sought redress 
“ from the Zillah Court, though the judge is 
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“ acknowledged to be a most active and zeal- 
“ ous public servant ; it is, therefore, impos- 
“ sible to resist the conclusion, that our insti- 
“ tutions are inefficient, and that the same 
“ abuses, to a greater or less extent, must 
“ prevail in every province under this govern- 
“ ment. 

“ The* idea that these oppressions can be 
“ diminiiihed by the courts, might have some 
“ foundation, if the state of society in Indian 
“ villages in any way resembled that which 
“ is found among the nations of Europe ; or 
“ if the Ryot would, like the farmer in Eng- 
“ land, resist any demand beyond his fair 
“ rent. But this is so far from being the 
“ character of the Ryot, that though he some- 
“ times clamours, he seldom resists exaction, 
“ but goes on paying one extra tax after 
“ another, till he has nothing more to give. 
“ His submission is the efiect of long habit, 
“ and arose at first from the authority exer- 
* “ cised over him by the head of the village, 
“ and h5s more recently been confirmed by 
“ his perceiving how insignificant the power 
“ of the courts to protect him is, in com- 
“ parison with that of the renter, or revenue 
“ servant, to injure him.”* 


* Mad. Rev. Scl. Vol. 1. p. 750—1. 
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The inquiring reader will, perhaps, excuse 
this lengthened reference to documentary evi- 
dence. When this work was first undertaken, 
it was under an impression that the new 
view intended to he given of the state and 
condition of Indian society, and the miseries 
and oppressions about to be detailed, would 
not be credited in this country on tilie bare 
assertion of any individual, however’ respect- 
able ; and as proofs abounded in official re- 
cords, it was thought best in every respect, 
and likely to be most satisfactory to readers 
to whom these subjects were new, to be at 
once assured, that the facts advanced are sus- 
ceptible of the fullest confirmation. It will 
also be seen that the author’s proofs are all 
drawn from the highest existing authorities ; 
and which leave, at the same time, no room 
to suspect either misstatement, or exaggera- 
tion. Having laboured to give a candid and 
faithful account of our Indian systems, in the 
anxious hope that good may be the result, 
prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception 
can hardly, one would think, be ascribed to a 
statement where those, who may be supposed 
to be adversaries in the present argument, 
thus bear ample testimony, as well to the uni- 
'versal prevalence of the evils it is here in- 
tended to describe, as to tlic fullest extent 
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of the injuries they are represented to in- 
flict. 

Here tlien we have a system obviously 
wanting in all the requisites to promote the 
purposes of good government — to promote 
those ends which the British Government 
have always professed their desire, and which 
alone it would be creditable to them, to es- 
tablish in India. At present, neither per- 
son, nor property, can be said to be ade- 
quately protected; whilst every incitement 
to industry, or improvement, is deadened, 
or removed. In our anxiety to mend ac- 
knowleged evils, schemes are enforced pre- 
scribing, or encouraging, a meddling and 
ruinous interference, where all ought to be 
left free ; and vesting uncontrolled power in 
the hands of those who are sure to abuse it. 

But of all the evils to which the system 
gives rise, what more deplorable than the 
unprotected state of the Indian Ryot ! If a 
* revenue, intended to be 50 per cent of the 
gross produce of his labours, should leave him 
possessed of a surplus, it is grasped by the 
rapacious hand of some peculator in brief au- 
thority, for his own benefit ; or* if the pecu- 
lation be detected, it aflbrds a motive, sooner, 
or later, to the collector himself to recommend* 
'‘improvements" of the revenue, since his credit 
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with tile higher authorities is likely to be pro- 
moted by the increase. Poverty — hopeless, 
helpless poverty — ^with its usual concomit- 
ants, apathy and despair, is thus the unpitied, 
unredressed, lot of this most valuable and im- 
portant race. Yet this is the system — these 
its principles, and this its operation — which 
uninformed persons in this country, and even 
some of the better informed abroad, are in the 
habit of holding up to admiration, as being 
peculiarly well suited to the natives of India. 
And because, under the pressure of such 
paralyzing evils, improvement becomes an 
absolute impossibility, we add, to the injuries 
inflicted, the injustice of stigmatizing the 
people with the character of incapables. To 
use the words of a departed Premier, on a 
memorable occasion, “ This is really too bad.” 

The notoriety of these abuses by native re- 
venue seiwants induced the Revenue Board, 
in 1813, to prepare a regulation for their de- 
tection and punishment ; but owing to various^ 
delays it does not appear to have been jiro- 
mulgated. In November 1820, or seven years 
afterwards, this subject, “ protection of the 
Ryots,” again attracted the attention of the 
Revenue Board. At this time they still de- 
* dare it to be “ unquestionable that the great 
body of the Ryots is not in that state of 
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“ ease and security in which the justice and 
“ policy of the British government mean to 
“ to place them. In general the Ryots sub- 
“ mit to oppressions, and pay what is de- 
“ manded from them by any person in power, 
“ rather than have recourse to the tedious, 
“ expensive, and uncertain process of a law- 
“ suit. The cases in which they are sufferers 
“ are too numerous, various, intricate, and 
“ technical ; they and their witnesses are so 
“ far from the seats of judicature : delays 
“ are so ruinous to them ; they are so poor, 
“ so averse to forms, new institutions, and in- 
“ tricate modes of procedure ; they are so 
“ timid and so simple a race, that it is neces- 
“ sary for government to endeavour to protect 
“ them by a summary and efficacious judicial 
“ process ; and it is evident that the officer 
“ entrusted with the general government of 
“ the province, as having the greatest and 
“ most immediate interest in the W'elfare of 
“ those UQder his government, and as the only 
“ officer having a free and full intercourse 
“ with them, should be vested with the duty of 
“ conducting these summary proceedings.”* 
Many persons may think that the last rea- 
son advanced by the Revenue Board is not 


'* Mad. Rev. Scl. Vol. 111. p. 556. 
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remarkable for its wisdom, or altogether con- 
sistent with the soundest maxims of polity. 
Such, however, as it is, the principle was 
adopted. And as a remedy for the evils above 
described, and to guard the Ryots against 
their recurrence, it was proposed that the 
collector of a province should be vested with 
power to entertain, and decide, after summary 
process, on all revenue cases ; that is, on all 
cases, disputes, or complaints, connected with 
landed tenures, their occupancy or manage- 
ment ; the collection or assessment of revenue ; 
and all illegal exactions, embezzlements of 
revenue, concealment, destruction, or falsifi- 
cation of accounts, or other misdeeds, of pub- 
lic servants ; or to delegate authority for these 
purposes, in some instances, to his assistant ; 
in others, to the native officers acting under 
him ; and in others, to refer them toPunchayets. 
The collector, it was also proposed, should 
adjudge damages and costs; impose fines and 
penalties ; in short, exercise the same powers', 
and in the same way, as before committed in 
cases of this description to the judicial courts. 
The award of a Punchayet to be final, but 
from the decision of a collector an appeal 
might be made to the proper judicial court, 
or to the Board of Revenue, in cases where 
the sums decreed should exceed 20 Rupees. 
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The proceedings and examinations before a 
collector to be verbal, or recorded, at his dis- 
cretion. In cases of appeal, only, was a 
record specifically required : such record to be 
then kept in the native language, and in tlie 
same way as proceedings in the revenue Cut- 
chery are usually kept ; and to be received as 
good evidence in the courts. For particular 
cases, where government might deem it neces- 
sary, a special commission to be appointed to 
enquire into exactions, embezzlements, or 
other malversations in the provinces. Such 
commission to be vested with the fullest judi- 
cial, revenue and executive powers ; their de- 
cision to be final, and immediately enforced. 

It was also proposed to vest (collectors with 
magisterial authority to apprehend oftenders; 
and likewise to give to Tehsildars, the power 
to try and punish petty thefts in a summary 
way, not exceeding two Rupees, and to Ze- 
mindars, and head inhabitants, not exceeding 
‘one Rupee.* Colle(ctors and their establish- 
ments were, before this, in the exercise of the 
duties and authority of the police. In 1822 
Regulations V. VI. and IX. of that year 
were accordingly passed to consolidate these 


Mad. llev.Sel. Vol. lU. p. 556—565. 
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various powers in the revenue department of 
the service. ^ 

These powers have been adverted to before 
( Vol. I. p. 527 - 8 ) ; but the question here is, 
not whether the union of the powers of a judge, 
magistrate, police-officer, and tax-gatherer, 
in one and the same person, be, or be not, a ju- 
dicious arrangement on general principles. 
The point to be ascertained is, whether the 
Ryots are likely to be benefited, or better 
protected than they were before. But the 
native servants, now vested with judicial au- 
thority, were the very persons who formerly 
practised extortion, and oppression, witliout it. 
If, then, the “simple and timid race” of Ryots 
were before averse to complaint, or dreaded 
its consequences, when independent tribunals 
were open and willing to receive their repre- 
sentations, is it likely they will be more prone 
to complain, or less fearful of its consequences, 
when the power of redressing their grievances 
is transferred to tlie hands of their oppressors I 
It is vain to lay stress on the sense of duty 
and integrity of the European collector. 
Good intentions are but feeble checks against 
the abuse of power, even with the best of 
men ; but if collectors were unable to restrain 
the rapacity of their servants, when they 
were liable to be dmgged for their misdeeds 
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before a court of justice, by what talisman 
are they to effect it, when^^ extortion and judi- 
cial power are virtually committed to the 
same hands? With the judicial and police 
powers thus vested in Tehsildars, Zemindars, 
and heads of villages, how many oppressive 
acts may be committed under pretext of offi- 
cial duties, and which may never reach the 
ear of the most vigilant collector ? But ad- 
mitting collectors to be able and upright, as 
well as vigilant, are they more richly endowed 
in this respect than the judges, who are usu- 
ally selected from among those most distin- 
guished for talent on the civil list ? Can a 
collector devote more, eras much attention, 
as a judge, to judicial investigations, when 
his time is, or ought to be, wholly occupied 
dn revenue arrangements, in regulating assess- 
ments, and collecting the instalments of an 
intricate and oppressive Jumma? If Ryots, 
long habituated to oppression and exaction, 
'submit Jin despair, dreading that venge- 
ance which may follow complaint; — if their 
great distance from the seats of the Zillah 
courts, the loss of time, expense, delay, and 
even uncertainty of laAv^suits, have hitherto 
proved a bar to complaints — are loss of time, 
delay, and expense, likely to be less because* 
a collector, overloaded with other duties, is con- 
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verted into a judge ? May not the colleetor’s 
Cutchery be as far distant from the suffering 
Ryot as the Zillali court? And is not the 
uncertainty of an issue greatly encreased by 
an appeal to the revenue court ? Whatever a 
collector’s merits may be — however well dis- 
posed, or highly talented — his interest 

will not be, as supposed by the Revenue 
Board, “ the welfare of those he governs;’’ 
but the realization, and increase, of the public 
revenue, as his surest road to preferment and 
fame. Under this impression, how easy is it 
for a crafty native extortioner, Avith local in- 
fluence, artifi(^e, and even false evidence at 
command, to mystify representations of abuse, 
— to persuade a collector of complaints being 
unfounded — of danger to the revenue from 
too ready an attention to complaint — or that 
complaint is only preferred to evade the pay- 
ment of instalments overdue, or that arrears 
should be liquidated as a sine qua non to its 
being received ? In all these matters, the * 
exercise of the collector’s discretion is unre- 
strained. He is not bound to keep a record 
of his proceedings ; and his decision, as we 
are informed by the Revenue Board, may be 
formed on much laxer evidence ( Vide p. 109 ) 
than would be deemed conclusive in a court 
of justice. Tlje obstructions, therefore, to the 
voe. ir. K 
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main object in view — eflectual protection to 
the Ryots — are thus multiplied instead of 
being diminished. In the hopelessness of 
redress, who would have the courage to com- 
plain ? Oppression and exaction are borne 
as long as endurance is practicable ; and the 
delusive tranquillity of submission and de- 
spair is thus but too often mistaken for symp- 
toms of content, if not of increasing prosperity 
Down to the latest period to which the 
printed Indian records extend, we have no 
better account of the state of the Ryots 
in the interior provinces. Change after 
change hgs been attempted. From the Au- 
manee system, or division of produce, to 
the farming system, the Zemindary, the 
Mootahdary, the Ryotwary, and the Monza- 
wary settlements, names only have changed. 
The fundamental principle, and operation, of 
the system have been invariably the same— 
an exorbitant revenue, with a numerous host 
'of uncontrouled and uncontroulable servants 
to collect it. It has been urged, however, 
and may, to a limited degree, be admitted, 
that, in the hands of some collectors, the sys- 
tem has worked well ; whence it is concluded 
that it ought to succeed in all cases, if col- 
lectors do their duty. The examples chiefly 
dwelt upon are those of (Colonel Read in Bara- 



mahl, and Colonel (Sir Thomas) Munro in the 
ceded districts. Colonels Read and Munro 
were unquestionably two of the most distin- 
guished revenue servants that India has pro- 
duced ; and the provinces committed to their 
management, exhibited signs of tranquillity, 
and even of improvement, as long as they 
were administered by the svq)erior energy, 
talent, and conciliatory demeanour of these 
remarkable men ; but all collectors are not 
Reads or Munros ; and unless our system be 
adapted to ordinary energies, and ordinary 
capacities, the benefits of one good adminis- 
tration may be wholly subverted by its suc- 
cessor. Proofs of this position abound in 
the Indian records, in reference, too, to coun- 
tries which have been upwards of half a cen- 
tury in our possession ; but — but what is 
more remarkable — ^the very provinces once 
administered by Colonels Read and Munro 
and where the success of the system is so 
often boasted to have been complete, nre the 
parts in which we now trace the most signal 
instances of failut'e, disorder, oppression and 
misery. In Vol. I. p. 451 , we have already 
seen what the state of Baramahl was in 
1821 , on the evidence of Sir Thomas Munro 
*himself ; whilst the Revenue Board assures us, 
{Vide supra, p.UQ.), that this province suf- 
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fered more, from the peculation and corrup- 
tion of native agents, even than Coimbetoor. 
Of the ceded districts we have the testimony 
of the collector of Bellary, and of the Reve- 
nue Board, as to that province being in much 
the same state of disorder and crime. In 
1810, it is stated, that ever since the year 
1806-7, on the departure of Colonel Munro, 
over-exaction pressed so hard on the Ryots 
— “many of them formerly substantial farmers 
“ who paid very high rents to ( Jovernment,’' — 
as to have driven several thousands from their 
homes and connections, and. forced them to 
migrate into Mysore. Neither have we any 
reason for supposing that the evil lias been 
since abated ; for in 1820, the abuses of native 
public servants are again forcibly pressed on 
the attention of the authorities at the Presi- 
dency. The collector, in reporting the pro- 
gress he had made in reducing assessments, 
urgently solicits that he may be vested witli 
powers to protect the Ryots from the exac- 
tions to which they were then subject, and to 
punish bribery and corruption among his ser- 
vants, and because also, as he observes, what 
is remitted by Government will otherwise be col- 
lected from the Ryots both by the servants of the 
Cutchery, and those of the villages. In 1821, " 
it is further added, that the collector’s repre- 
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sentations on this head are “ confirmed by 
“ the observation of every criminal and cir- 
“ cuit judge, that a vast proportion of the 
“ crimes committed in this district are per- 
“ petrateKl wuth the knowledge, if not at the 
“ instigation, of certain heads of villages, and 
“ the village police.”* 

This, then, is one of the effects — and a most 
important one^ — of our Indian financial sys- 
tem. To ascribe this mass of evils to innate 
depravity of character in the natives would be 
worse than puerile. Under the same circum- 
stances, and exposed to the same temptations, 
there is no people on earth, whatever may be the 
colour of their skins, who would not fall into 
the same vices, or naturally adopt the same 
habits. It is the system itself which gene- 
rates, matures, and perpetuates the whole 
evil. It commenced in error ; it has been 
continued through a long train of op{)ressive 
exactions, whicli our ablest servants have la- 
boured in vain to alleviate ; and it finally* 
fixes its hapless victims “ to the galling oar 
“ for life.” It counteracts the ordinations of 
Providence, who called man into being to be 
blest with th6 fruits of his own industry. But 


‘ * Vide Mad. Rev. Sel. Vol. I. p. 544, and Vol. III. p. 565. 



liere he toils, as if in Egyptian bondage, for 
others’ benefit. Doomed to exist in unim- 
provable poverty, he sows in wretchedness, 
and reaps despair. 


SECTION VI. 

Effects of the System on the conduct and views of ('ollectors. Hasty 
additions to the Publics Kevenue* Sacrifice and violation of private 
rights. Compulsory surrender of property. 


Although the European collectors in India 
are, I believe, universally free from the charge 
of cormpt dealing, there is one efiect pro- 
duced on them by our peculiar financial sys- 
tem which must here be noticed. Every col- 
lector in India feels, that to increase the re- 
venue committed to his management will be 
his strongest recommendation to the favour of 
the higher powers at the Presidency. This 
increase, commonly called “ improvement” 
can only be drawn from the land, or its occu- 
pants ; for there are none other to pay it. Some 
collectors prosecute this object more judici- 
ously than others ; still it is the aim of all ;* 



whilst some young and inconsiderate persons, 
misled by interested advice, or fancying they 
have discovered, in the fabricated village ac- 
counts before described, hidden sources of 
revenue, have pledged themselves to a large 
and immediate encrease of tlie aggregate 
amount. The encrease is realized from an 
unresisting tenantry in the first year ; but, in 
the next, the fallacy is detected. The Jumrna 
fails greatly short even of the old standard ; 
and the Jiyots, when called upon, say, and 
perha[)S justly, “ You robbed us of every 
“ chattel we possessed to make good the en- 
“ creased Juinma of last year, we have no- 
“ thing more left to give, but our persons, 
“ which are also in your hands.” These 
crude and visionary attempts have been justly 
condemned by the Court of Directors, and 
even punished by the authorities abroad. In 
the mean time the sufterers are unredress- 
ed. The mischief is simply ascribed to 
tlie ignorance or inexperience of the collector ;• 
but no one thinks of seeking for it in 'the ten- 
dency of the system itself to generate evil 
projects of this nature. When Sir Thomas 
Munro, perhaps the best and the most popu- 
lar of the Madras collectors, raised the re- 
•veniics of the Ceded districts, by a series of 
skilful measures, from I*') to (as he supposed) 



18 lacs of Pagodas ( F«/. 1. p. 4 - 91 .), he pledg- 
ed himself that thisj^mount would be realized 
from the country, without difficulty, in all 
time to come. It is clear, however, that he 
had strained the revenue to the highest pitch, 
and to more even than tlie country could 
permanently bear ; for the pledge was not re- 
deemed. In the year 1808-9, Col. Munro’s es- 
timate was attempted to be realized ; but, in 
the following year, so signal was the failure, 
that the actual collections are computed to 
have fallen short of Col. Munro’s standard by 
from two, to two and a half, lacs of Pagodas.* 
The official records also apprize us that 
this disposition, on the part of the provincial 
authorities, is often accompanied by “ an ill- 
“ judged, but not unnatural solicitude to re- 
“ present the districts (under their charge) in 
“ the most favourable state possible.” That 
this is natural enough, no one can doubt ; but 
its dangerous tendency is etpially manifest. 
,ft induces persons to postpone the communi- 
cation of untoward events, the evil of which 
may be greatly aggravated by delay ; some- 

Vide, VoL I, p, 491 — 494 :. It may be added, that 
Col. Muiiro himself never collected 18 lacs of Pagodas from 
the ceded districts, llis highest collections in 1804-5 were 
I 787,081 Pagodas, (714,832/.) whilst the average collections,, 
for the whole period of his management were only 1,494,271 
Pags. (597,708/.) 
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times to the suppression of important in- 
formation ; and sometimes to actual misre- 
presentation of facts. No provision exists, 
or perhaps can be devised, to guard revenue 
boards, and governments, at a great distance 
from the scene, against being misled by the 
operation of propensities which may thus be 
said to arise out of the very laws and frailties 
of our common nature. The authorities at 
the presidency must depend, in all cases, on 
the official reports of their provincial officers ; 
excf’tpt where error, inexperience, or misre- 
j)resentation, may be too obvious to be con- 
cealed. 

Mark, then, the immediate consequence. 
Those who patronize, or favour, the sys- 
tem, have a natural interest in its success. 
Schemes of taxation are enforced which prove, 
in operation, utterly subversive of the hopes 
and industry, on which prosperity can alone 
be founded. In the famed Ryotwar settle- 
ment, for example, we have seen interference’ 
with the affairs and pursuits of every indivi- 
dual, tantamount in evil to domiciliary visits ; 
that fields were allotted to each Ryot, which he 
was compelled to cultivate, or for which, at all 
events, he had to pay the full rent ; that in 
‘every year the state of his cultivation, and cir- 
cumstances, was enquired into, with a view to 
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assessment ; that remissions were not allowed, 
except in cases of great and notorious cala- 
mity ; that if the crop fell short, even of the 
seed sown, still the full revenue was demand- 
ed ; and if, after the severest scrutiny into his 
affairs, including distraints, he was found un- 
able to pay, a more fortunate neighbour was 
called upon to make good the deficiency. If 
the Ryot, overwhelmed by difficulty, abscond- 
ed, he was pursued, seized and brought back 
to his unprofitable task. Although these 
[)rinciples may not be so distinctly avowed in 
the other, as in Ryotwary settlements, the 
practice is nevertheless the same. The 
Jumma of a province being fixed, the collector 
is naturally anxious to realize it in toto, to 
establish his credit with Government, and 
the Revenue Board. The Tehsildar knows 
that if he is backward in the realization of 
his portion, he is liable, not only to the anger 
of the collector, but to loss of place. The 
j.ame feeling pervades all the inferior col- 
lectors. Per fas ant nefas the revenue is ac- 
cordingly collected ; and when defaulters can- 
not pay, it is taken from those who can. 
Under these circumstances, it may not iinfre- 
♦piently happen, that a people long accus- 
tomed to the keenest oppression, will be com- * 
paratively trampnl and contented under the 
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administration of a patient and considerate 
collector, and that encreased cultivation, with 
encrease of the people, will be extended to 
waste lands ; but, however delusive and flat- 
tering this may be to the mind of the col- 
lector, it proves nothing in favour of the 
system. The principles of the system remain 
unchanged. The only advantage to the Ryots 
consists in the difierence between a concilia- 
tory collector, and a severe, a negligent, or an 
ignorant one. A bad collector, following a 
good one, will do ten times more harm than 
his predecessor had done good. The system 
itself is thickly sown with the seeds of pure 
evil ; and universal poverty, and demoraliz- 
ation, are its bitter fruits. 

Of the effect of the system in stimulating 
collectors to encrease, to its utmost stretch, 
the revenue committed to their charge, as 
well as to interfere with individual rights 
and pursuits, some instances are given in 
FV>/. /.,* and many more might be^tpioted.* 
Another example is here added, because it is 
one of the most successful attempts of the 
kind on record ; and having been highly ap- 
proved by the higher authorities, may there- 
fore be considered as exhibiting the most fa- 
vourable view which can be given, in this re- 
spet't, of a collector’s official labours. 

■ Vide pardcHlarltjf p, 388 to 404 . 
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In tlie province of Bundelcimd, which the 
reader will recollect was ceded to the Com- 
pany in 1805, 1 . j9. 395) the same re- 

venue and judicial arrangements were intro- 
duced as into the other “ Ceded and conquered 
“ provinces.” The revenue was settled for 
triennial periods. The first of which termi- 
nated with J 808-9 ; the second period with 
1811-12 ; and the third period with 1814-15. 

Rupees.* £ Sterling. 

The Jumma of the last year of the first 

trieniiial period was . . . 2,501,331 or 312,606 

Ditto second ditto . . 2,902,846 ,, 362,855 

And this last Jumma was continued 
throughout the third triennial period ; 
but in 1815-16 the collector be- 
thought of an increase. In that 
year it was suddenly raised to . 3,695,090 ,, 461,886 
A quinquennial, but annually increas- 
ing, settlement was then effected, 
giving an average for the whole pe- 
riod of per annum . . 3,719,790 „ 464,724 

This, therefore, was an increase on the Jumma 
of 1 8 1 4- 15, or the second settlement, of 8 1 0,944 
Rupees (nearly 22 per cent) ; and on the first 
settlement of 1,218,459 Rupees, or upwards 
of 32? per cent. At this time, it was distinctly 
acknowleged that the lands in Biindelcund 
were the private property of individuals. 

The value of the Sicca Rupee in the Company’s accounts 
is 2s, 5f/., its intrinsic value Us. O^d. 
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Ask then the landed proprietors, of this 
country, what their feelings would be, if, after 
having their estates taxed on the principles of 
an Indian survey, that tax was suddenly to be 
raised 32 or 33 per cent. But these are deemed 
meritorious acts in India, when the tax is ex- 
pected to be (juietly realized. We accordingly 
find, in the instance of this quinquennial set- 
tlement, that although the Government were 
at first startled at the vast and sudden in- 
crease of the Jumina; yet finding, as they 
observe, that the “ resources of the several 
“ estates were eslimated* with care and skill, 
“ and the revenue on each allotted with due 
“ discrimination,'’ the settlement was con- 
firmed, the conduct of the collector highly aj)- 
plauded, and recommended to the particular 
favour of the Court of Directors; who, in 
reply, re-ecliocd the eulogies of the local (xo- 
veriiment, and expressed their great satisfac- 
tion at this acceptable addition to their annual 
receipts.! , 

Now there are only three inferenceis which 
can be drawn from the preceding fact. 

Either this increase of revenue (»/ it ewr 
VMS realized) 'mxxst have absorbetl the little 

^ * The reader will observe that this arrangement was like all 
others, founded on an estimate of resources, 
t Beng. Rev. Sel. Vol. III. p. 473 — 484. 
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surplus which remained, from a previously 
oppressive tax, to the landed proprietors of 
the district. 

Or, if the country were fully taxed before, 
it may have been the portion which Mussul- 
man, or Mahratta, tax gatherers had, as usual, 
secretly reserved for their own benefit, and 
which our own native officers had not yet ap- 
propriated. 

Or finally, if from mistaken confidence in 
our forbearance, the inhabitants had been in- 
duced to extend their cultivation, it may have 
been the surplus produce of this increase. 

It is obvious that this additional revenue 
could only be derived from one, or other, of 
these resources ; perhaps from all ; but all 
are equally fatal to improvement. Their ten- 
dency is either to reduce landed proprietors, 
as under the Mussulman regime, to the con- 
dition of cultivating Ryots on their own es- 
tates ; or effectually to bar agricultural ad- 
'venture^; for who would incur extra labour 
and risk, to have the profits of his enterprize 
engrossed by another? 

Other injuries arise from the vague and un- 
certain data on which these settlements are 
made, and their peculiar tendency to constant 
increase. A village, as it is called, is either a* 
common property, or it is divided into several 



.separate estates. A principal proprietor or 
liead man, as Zemindar, or as he is commonly 
denominated Malguzar,* is put forward by the 
other owners to negotiate with the collector. 
An aggregate annual sum pf revenue is fixed 
with the Malguzar for the whole village ; and 
the owners left to regrdate among themselves 
the qtiotas of each. Some are slothful, and 
allow portions of their estates to run waste ; 
others are industrious, and extend their erdti- 
vation. The difliculties of duly allotting 
specific portions of revenue to each are some- 
times insuperable, and become a fruitful 
source of quarrel. The mode by whicli the 
deficiencies of defaulting Ryots are made 
good, namely, by a new contribution from the 
rest, is another source of animosity and dis- 
turl)ance ; and these causes lead to the most 
destructive feuds, to aft rays, and sometimes 
to murders. The settlement being eftected 
witli one principal person, the whole village is 
considered by the collector as one estqte. In* 
the event of arrears of revenue, which, from its 
heavy amount, too frequently occur, the whole 
estate or village is brought to sale by the col- 
lector, or privately mortgaged to liquidate the 


^ Malguzar — A landholder who pays revenue to Govern- 
ment, whether as proprietor. Zemindar, farmer, or tenant. 
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•arrear ; so that for the misconduct, or unavoid- 
able failure, of a few, all the other owners, 
however industrious, or respectable, are ab- 
solutely ousted ^ their property. When the 
head man, or Malguzar, raises money on mort- 
gage for the liquidation of arrears, the estates 
often fall into the hands of our own native 
officers, who soon contrive to convert the 
mortgage into a fee-simple. In this way 
the Serishtadar of the Court of Justice, pos- 
sessed himself of estates in Bundelcund, of 
the annual revenue value of 70 to 80 thou- 
sand Rupees (10,000/.) Another officer of 
the Court obtained estates to the value of 
24,872 Rupees (310})/.) ; and others to the 
value of 37,453 Rupees (4081/.) per annum. 
In some instances the Zemindar, or Malguzar, 
himself falls purposely in arrears, that the 
whole estate may be sold, which he then 
purchases at the sale. The whole estate 
thus becomes his own, is registered in his 
•name, and the other owners are actua-lly re- 
duced to the condition of mere tenants at 
will. Meanwhile the collector is probably 
unaware of the individual rights which are 
thus sacrificed. His mind is chiefly bent on 
the punctual realization or “ improvement ’ 
of the revenue ; and the grossest injustice i^ 
thus often committed under cover, nay ge- 
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nerally under a seif-conviction, of zeal to pro- 
mote the public interests. 

Whether this particular “ improvement” 
continued to be realized in ^ture years from 
the province of Bundelcund, or whether it 
was followed by the usual consequence, before 
adverted to, (vage 134.,) of subsequent la- 
mentable defalcations, and popular distress, 
the printed records do not inform us ; but the 
instances on record of hasty attempts at “ iin- 
“ provement,” and subsequent fallings otF, 
are numerous. In other parts of the “ ceded 
and conquered provinces,” we have some re- 
markable examples. Quinquennial settle- 
ments, it will be recollected ( Fo/. I. j). 4OI.) 
prevailed in these parts. In the settlement 
of 1813-14 to 1817-18, a large eiicrease of 
Jumma was reported as having been effected 
in Rohilcund, Bareilly, and Shahjehanpore ; 
on which the Bengal Government, and the 
Court of Directors, expressed, as in tlie case 
of Bundelcund, great satisfaction, ^ut be-* 
fore the Court’s exultations could be received 
in India, the brilliant prospect had vanished. 
For the last two years of the quinquennial 
lease, the Bengal Government found that it 
was impracticable to maintain the full assess- 
fnent. Owing to the progressive enhance- 
ment of demand, the balances of revenue 
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were progressively encreasiiig, and the re- 
ceipts diininishiug. The Bengal Government 
were therefore obliged to relinquish the en- 
hanced or progressive assessment, expressing 
at the same time their apprehension that fur- 
ther redm^tions must be submitted to. 

But a still more lamentable consequemce 
resulted in these collectorships. It is offici- 
ally certified that owners of estates the an- 
nual J'umnia, of which amounted to 1 , 500,000 
Rupees, ( 187 , 500 /.) h<ul, in despair, abandoned 
their property from utter inahiUty to pay the 
OVER ASSESSMENT. 

A more cruel <;ase of destitution can hardly 
be imagined. Hundreds, nay thousands, of 
landed proprietors, in different parts, are 
thus driven, by the ov(;rstrained zeal of as- 
piring collectors, to relinquish patrimonies 
which, in many instances, are more cherished 
by the possessors than life itself. Conse- 
quence, rank (for the meanest societies have 
their distinctions), official power, independ- 
ence, and even tlie ordinary means of support, 
are sacrificed to an all-devouring Moloch, 
clothed in the garb of public revenue. But 
the misery of the sulfering landlord, who lives 
to witness the arbitrary transfer of his heredi- 
tary rights, his place and power to another — 
to feel all the injustice of the act — to bear in 
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silence the consciousness of its being wholly 
undeserved — and to hear the daily lament- 
ations of a family around him, whose wants he 
may no longer be enabled to relieve — is still 
not the fullest extent of the calamity inflicted. 
If the recusing proprietor be, as is generally 
the case, a Malguzar, or head man put for- 
ward as the representative of a village com- 
munity, or of copartners in a joint estate, 
his place is supplied by a stranger — ^a merci- 
less farmer, perhaps, of the jiublic revenue, 
— who has no feeling for any one connected 
with the estate, and whose oidy chance of 
continuance in oflice, or of benefit to himself, 
lies in indiscriminate extortion. Extraordi- 
nary contributions are accordingly forced out 
of the joint t)wners, whose poverty compels 
tliem in turn to have recourse to the Ryots. 
But the Ryots have already supplied their 
last farthing to the exigencies of the state. 
According to a common saying of their own, 
“ their skins only are left to them r And 
thus by gradation, from rank to rank, the op- 
pression descends in all its force through 
every branch of the community ; for the re- 
venue must, ’ if possible, be realized ; and 
attempts to enforce it are seldom, if ever, re- 
linquished, until starvation, universal dis- 
tress, and irrecoverable defalcations, proclaim 

I. i 
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the <lream of “ improvement'" to be mere delu- 
sion. * 


* The remarks of the Court of Directors on the transac- 
tions in Rohilcund, Bareilly, and Shahjehanpore, are very 
judicious, on which account I here subjoin them. The reader 
will also perceive in these remarks the spirit by which the 
revenue authorities in India are incited to the attempts so 
frequently made to augment the public Jumma — in other 
words, the effect naturally and necessarily produced on them 
by a system which it is not merely their interest, but made 
their prescribed and bounden duty, to carry into full execu- 
tion. 

Extract Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated Is/ August, 18*21. 

“ Wo confess that the hopes raised by your preceding dis- 
“ patches have not suffered the disappointment produced by 
the present intelligence without occasioning to us consi- 
derable uneasiness. Upon the quinquennial settlement of 
‘‘ Rohilcund (1813 — 14 to 1817 — 18), we were induced by 
“ your representations to express our satisfaction at the ex- 
pectation which appeared justly to be entertained of an 
encreasing revenue; and in replying to your subsequent 
letter, 31st Janimry, 1815, in our dispatch of the 2nd April, 
1817, V/e had occasion, remarking on the quinquennial 
settlement of Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, to express si- 
milar satisfaction at the amount and stability of that settle- 
‘‘ ment. 

“ Before we had time to express our exultation at those 
“ flattering prospects, you had received accounts which cn- 
“ tirely subverted the representation on which it was founded. 

In their letter, dated 24th February, 1817, the Board of 
“ Commissioners had informed you, that in consequence of 
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the progressive enhancement of the demand, the biilances 
“ were progressively encreased, and the receipts were dimi- 
“ nished, so as to induce the Government, at the suggestion 
“ of the Board, to authorize the relinquishment in Bareilly 
and Shahjehanpore of the progressive assessment beyond 
the demand of the year 1815—1(1. 

“ It is not till the 4th July, 1817, that you inform us that 
it had not been found practicable to maintain the full as- 
sessment for the years 1816 — 17 and 1817 — 18 ; and you 
“ further intimated, that it might be found necessary, in 
“ carrying into effect the arrangements connected with Re- 
gulation XVI. of 1816, to make even further reduction. 
‘‘ You indeed state, as an apology for the failure in your 
“ expectations, that the Zemindars had doubtless, in some 
“ cases, agreed to the enhanced demand, either in ignorance 
of the real capabilities of their estates, or in the prospect of 
‘‘ enlarged culture, which their poverty, and the circumstances 
“ of the season, disappointed. 

“ The paragraphs of your letter, dated 29th October, 1817, 
are wholly employed in directing our attention to the se- 
“ veral topics of a minute, recorded by the acting junior 
“ member of the Board of Commissioners, Mr. Traut, on the 
revenue affairs of Rohilcund, which had been recently placed 
“ under his charge. 

‘‘ The first part of the minute of Mr. Traut relates to the 
“ state of the Jumma. The present Jumma of Morarbibad (parr 
‘‘of Rohilcund) is Rs. 2.778,440. The highest Jumma of 
“ the last settlement was Rs. 2,507,605. The present as- 
“ scvssment, he affirms, is not too high ; yet he says that the 
“ ‘ Jumma of estates resigned (that is, which their owners 
“ ‘ have relinquished rather than undertake to pay this as- 
“ ‘ sessment ) amounts to near six lacs (600,000/.), or more 
‘ than onefifth of the whole' None but very vague 
“ grounds are stated for Mr. Trant's opinion that the 
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“ Juimna is not too higli. He confesses that the advanced 
“ state of the season when he entered the Moradabad dis- 
‘‘ trict, prevented his making as much personal survey as he 
‘‘ could have wished. He then gives, as the only remaining 
grounds, the inquiries which he had made, and the opinion 
of Mr. Lloyd, that the district would bear a Jumma of 32 
or 3.3 lacs. But when we find, as by the instance of 
“ Bareilly just mentioned, that even such a man as Mr, Deane 
“ is liable, when proceeding on those general indefinite 
grounds, to the error of excessive estimates, we cannot but 
‘May a much greater stress upon the positive fact, that so 
“ great a portion of the whole landed property has been 
“ relinquished, than appears to have been laid by Mr. Trant. 
“ T/io resignations in Bareilly are on a similar scale ^ 
“ amounling to near Jive lacs (500,000/.) of Rupees, In 
“ Shahjchmiporc, the proportion of estates resigned appears 
“ to he ?nuch the sarne as in Bareilly, and for the saine 
“ reasons, 

“ Mr. Trant allows, nevertheless, that some estates (and 
“ this he says is unavoidable) have been over-assessed ; and 
“ we perceive that you have carried somewhat higher than he 
“ has done, the opinion of over-assessnieiit. Mr. Trant ad- 
duces a number of reasons for the propensity of the col- 
“ lectors to raise the assessment too high. He calls it the 
“ ‘ over-zeal of the collectors, which however laudable in one 
“ ‘ point vf view, is sometimes very prejudicial in another. 
“ ‘ It has long (he says) been determined, that the Putwary 
“ ‘ accounts, which are, in fact, the landholder's owai, are 
“ ‘ not generally w^orthy of credit. In point of fact, they are 
“ ‘ very little attended to by most collectors in forming a 
“ ‘ settlement. The collector, then, must seek his information 
‘‘ ‘ from the Canongoes, and from persons and officers of 
“ ‘ government, who either have, or pretend to have, a know-^ 
‘‘ ‘ ledge of estates. An active collector will make a personal 
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‘ survey of many estates, and thus verify the information 
‘‘ ' which he receives ; but a man of the greatest activity 
“ ‘ cannot survey a whole district within the time allowed for 
‘ settlement. Persons who furnish information are some- 
* times actuated by improper motives (such as enmity to a 
“ ‘ landholder, or a desire to appear useful), and deliver an 
‘ exaggerated statement of the produce. In this case, a 
‘ collector with the best intentions may assess the Jumma 
“ ^ too high, and the landholder having no option but an 
agreement to terms, which he knows are disadvantageous, 
^ or the total reliiujuishment of his estate, sometimes enters 
“ ‘ into engagements which he is sensible he cannot fulfil.’ 
“ These are strong reasons for attending carefully to such 
important facts as extensive resignations of lands, and 
“ for cautiously adopting the opinions formed by collectors. 

“ We cannot but regard the evidence involved in resigna- 
tions to the extent of one-fifth of the lands, as deserving 
‘‘ more attention than it has received either from Mr. Trant, 
“ or from you. He adduces a few considerations to dimi- 
‘‘ nisli the force of that evidence — considerations which have 
‘‘ made upon you a greater impression than they were, we 
“ think, entitled to make. He says, ‘ I have no doubt tliat 
‘‘ ^ hy far the greater number of the landholders who have re- 
“ ^ signed their estates, have done so, not because they were 
' over-assessed, but because they hope to effect a reduction 
‘ of the assessment.’ We can hardly entertaiiy this view 
of the causes of these resignations, or think it probable that 
“ men would choose to put themselves in absolute want, 
rather than retain an estate which, according to Mr. Trant, 
is still a valuable possession. It is stated by Mr. Trant 
that, by some of the Zemindars in Bareilly who liad resigned 
to the extent of 500,000 Rs., lands have been taken back 
to the amount of 80,000 Rs., that is, somewhat less than 
one- sixth ; and from this yon infer that the resignations 



“ generally are not caused by over-assessment, but a desire to 
effect unnecessary reduction. There is, however, another 
‘‘ inference from the non-perseverance in a few resignations, 
“ which cannot be regarded as much less probable, — viz. that 
men who are starving will take back estates on any terms, 
when they are sure of one, and more than one, year's pos- 
session, with the prospect at worst of accumulating ar- 
“ rears, and of losing the estate by sale at the end of that 
‘‘ period ; that is, of being in no worse condition after some 
years’ enjoyment than that in which they are already 
‘‘ plunged by the resignation. We have directed your atten- 
“ tion to these considerations, because there is in Mr. Trant’s 
‘‘ report, appearance of a desire to remove the suspicion of 
over-assessment, considerably, we think, beyond the evidence 
which he has adduced ; and because you appear to us to 
have participated not a little in his feelings. You will ob- 
serve that we do not conclude beyond the extent which 
you have admitted, that the misfortune of over-assessment 
has taken place, and of course we are desirous that the 
dues of government should always be fully realized ; but 
“ we are convinced, and we cannot express that conviction 
more strongly than it has been expressed by you, that 
nothing is less our interest, even in a financial point of 
view, than over-assessment, as the exhaustion of the peo- 
pie for a few years produces an inability for many years, 
*' to pay ^the Jumma, which previous to that oppression it 
‘‘ would have been easy for them to pay. It is good policy, 
therefore, as well as justice and humanity, to err on the 
“ side of moderation rather than that of exaction.’^ — Beng. 
Rev. Sel. Vol. III. p, 448 — 50. 
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Subject continued — Public sales of estates to liquidate arrears of Revenue. 
Fraudulent transfers. Abuses in the Revenue administration enu- 
merated in the preamble to Reg. I. of 1821 . Remarks thereon. 

But the loss of property from compulsory 
relinquishment is still not the whole extent 
of the injurious effects of the system here 
to be deplored. Property to a vast amount 
seems also to have been sacrificed through 
the medium of public sales for arrears of re- 
venue, and by fraudulent transfers effected 
under the influence, or with the connivance, of 
native public officers attached to the revenue, 
and judicial, departments. The iniquity of 
these transactions having forcibly struck the 
benevolent mind of Lord Hastings, a Regula- 
tion was passed, in his government, entitled 
Reg. 1. of 1821, for the investigation and de- 
cision of certain claims to recover possession 
of land illegally or wrongfully disposed of by 
public sale ; or lost through private transfers 
effected by undue influence ; and for the cor-^ 
rection of the errors, or omissions, of the pro- 
ceedings adopted by the revenue officers in 
regard to the record and recognition of pro- 
prietary rights, and the ascertainment of the 
tenures, interests, and privileges, of the agri- 
Vultural community. 

The object of this Regulation, was to restore 
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the wrongful sales, and fraudulent transfers, 
above adverted to, to their original lawful pro- 
prietors. But the extent of injury, injustice, 
and oppression, inflicted by the operation of 
this particular part of our system, cannot be 
so well described as in the words of tlie Re- 
gulation itself, the preamble of which I here 
subjoin, in the conviction that the series of 
atrocities it enumerates couhi not be credited 
in this country, unless they were at once un- 
answerably and officially authenticated. The 
preamble is as follows : — 

“It has appeared, that in the first seven or 
“ eight years after the acquisition of the Ceded 
“ provinces by the British Go vernment, thena- 
“ tive officers of Government, their relations 
“ connections, and dependants, taking ad- 
“ vantage of the novelty of the British rule, 
“ of the weakness and ignorance of the peo- 
“ pie, and in some cases of the culpable su- 
“ pinencss and misconduct of the European 
' functionaries, under whose authority they 
“ were employed, contrived by fraudulent 
“ and iniquitous practices to acquire very ex- 
“ tensive estates in several of the provinces 
“ in (piestion, more especially in Allahabad, 
“ Cawnpore, and Goriickpore, thus wrong- 
“ fully depriving of their just rights a great' 
“ number of the ancient landholders, and re- 
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“ duciug them and their numerous dependants 
“ to ruin and misery. These abuses have 
“ been chiefly practised through the perver- 
“ sion, to the purposes of chicanery and fraud, 
“ of tile rules enacted for the collection of the 
“ government revenue, more especially the 
“ provisions relating to the public sale of land 
“ for arrears. Under cover of these rules, but 
“ contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
“ the law, by which (though a considerable 
discretion was left to the revenue autho- 
“ rities) the measure of a public sale was 
“ principally designed for cases of ernbezzle- 
“ ment, contumacy, or fraud, many estates 
“ were sold from which no balance (or a very 
“ trifling balance) was due, or on w^hich the 
“ arrear accrued without any embezzlement, 
“ or wilful default, on the part of the Sudder 
“ Malguzar, and others were disposed of with- 
“ out an observance of the prescribed forms. 
“ In several instances, too, a recourse was 
“ had to the measure of public sale, jivithouT 
“ any proper ascertainment of the liability of 
“ the proprietors, or the fact of tlieir being 
“ under direct engagements to Government. 
“ Tims some estates would appear to have 
“ been brought to sale for arrears, although 
“ the parties responsible to Government for 
“ the revenue held only a very limited in- 
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“ terest in the Mehal* sold, or were persons 
“ possessing no fixed right of property therein, 
“ who had been recorded as proprietors and 
“ admitted to engagements on the faith of 
“ fraudulent and abusive statements ; and 
“ some appear to have been sold, of which 
“ the Tehsildars had themselves retained the 
“ immediate management, the ostensible Mal- 
“ guzars being creatures of their own, or names 
“ purely fictitious being entered on the records. 
“ Under such circumstances sales were often 
“ effected through the misrepresentations of 
“ the Tehsildars, made in collusion with the 
“ recorded Malguzars, for the purpose of ac- 
“ quiring, for one or other of the parties, an 
“ ostensible title to the property by purchase 
“ at public sale. In like manner there is rea- 
“ son to believe, that persons erroneously re- 
“ corded as the sole proprietors of Mehals, 
“ in which they possessed either no fixed pro- 
“ perty or a very limited interest, have in se- 
veral ^instances been induced fraudulently 
“ to execute deeds of sale in favor of public 
“ officers of Government, their relations or 
“ dependants, purporting to convey the ex- 
“ elusive property of the lands 'comprised in 
“ the Mehal, for which they were under 


l.arKls yit'Idin^ reveuuc. 



“ engagements, and that on the faith of such 
“ deeds, the purchasers have been recorded 
“ as the sole proprietors thereof. In almost 
“ all these cases, the purchasers whether by 
“ public or private sale, taking an illicit ad- 
“ vantage of the ignorance of the village 
“ occupants, and of their unacquaintance 
“ with the Regulations and the forms of 
“ judicial practice, have eflected an extensive 
“ usuq)ation of private rights, and the con- 
“ sequent annihilation of institutions by which 
“ the village communities have immemorially 
“ been regulated. There is reason to believe, 
“ that the same evils have very generally 
“ occurred in all cases of sale for the recovery 
“ of arrears, even where the transfer of the 
“ estate, held by the alleged defaulter, was 
“ legal and valid, the purchasers having 
“ usually claimed to possess the whole of the 
“ lands comprized in the Melial sold, with- 
“ out being subject to any of tlie restrictions 
“ and conditions arising out of private rights 
“ which attached to the estate of the defaul- 
“ ter, and having frequently succeeded in 
“ establishing such claims to an extent not 
“ warranted by la\^^ Thus in almost every 
“ Mehal sold in liquidation of arrears of 
revenue, many village Zemindars, Puttee- 
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“ dars, and other proprietors, tliougli in no 
“ degree parties to the engagement of the 
“ defaulting Malguzar, and holding under 
“ tenures of such a nature as not to be ati’ect- 
“ ed by the sale of the estate possessed by 
“ such defaulter, further than that by such 
“ sale the obligations of the under tenants 
“ towards the defaulter are transferred to the 
“ purchaser, have been deprived of their just 
“ rights, and either ousted from the lands or 
“ reduced to the condition of tenants at will. 
“ There is further reason to believe, that in- 
“ dependently of cases of abusive alienation, 
“ the village Maliks and others have in many 
“ cases sustained serious injury through the 
“ insufficiency of the incpiiries instituted by 
“ the revenue officers in regard to the tenures 
“ by which land, and the rights connected 
“ with land are held, and from the errors and 
“ defects of the public records relating to 
“ such matters. That in consequence of such 
error^and defects many persons justly en- 
“ titled to engage in chief for the revenue of 
“ the lands occupied by them, have been ex- 
“ eluded from engagements in favour of per- 
“ sons erroneously recorded as ' proprietors ; 
“ and that the real nature and extent of the 
“ interests actually possessed by different in-* 
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“ dividiials, and classes being ill ascertained 
“ and defined, great facilities have been af- 
“ forded to chicanery and fraud, which have 
“ led, and are likely still further to lead, to 
“ consequences greatly injurious to indivi- 
“ duals, and seriously affecting the peace and 
“ good order of the country. The persons 
“ who have suffered by the aforesaid abuses 
“ are, for the most part, poor and ignorant 
“ men, unaccustomed under the former go- 
“ vernment to any regular system of law, 
little acquainted with the principles of the 
“ British code, or the regular forms of British 
“ judicial proceedings, incapable of availing 
“ themselves of the protection it Avas designed 
“ to afford, and possessing not the means of 
“ securing the aid of individuals better in- 
“ formed ; Avhile those opposed to them are, 
“ for the most part, men of Avealth and poAver, 
“ who acquired their possessions through the 
“ influence of official station, and by an 
“ abusive exercise of the authority v^ted i» 
“ them as officers of government, A\dio are 
“ Avell acquainted with all the forms of law 
“ as administered in our Courts, and Avho pos- 
“ sess ample means of securing the retainers 
“ of the AdaAvlut in their seivice. These, 
“ indeed, are themselves generally supposed 
“ to be much interested in maintaining the 
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“ sales in question, and in supporting all tlie 
“ claims of the purchasers, and the Sudder 
“ Malguzars. Moreover, in all suits brought 
“ to annul sales made for the recovery of 
“ arrears of revenue, the collector, on the part 
“ of government, must be made one of the 
“ defendants, in the case along with the pur- 
“ chaser, and various other forms must be ob- 
“ served which s^re likely to defeat the just 
“ claims of the ousted proprietors. Theprose- 
“ ciition, too, in the ordinary course of regular 
“ suits in the Adawlut, necessarily involves 
“ considerable delay and expense ; requiring, 
“ besides a long attendance at the Court, the 
“ payment of various fees, the employment 
“ of Vakeels, and other expences which would 
“ alone operate greatly to prevent the com- 
“ plainants in question from seeking redress 
“ in that manner, even if the cases were suSh 
“ as to admit of easy decision by the regular 
“ tribunals. But the investigation of the 
“ abusjye alienations and usurpations in ques- 
“ tion will apparently require a thorough re- 
“ search into voluminous and complicated re- 
“ venue accounts, minute local inquiries, and 
“ a free and constant communication with 
“ the parties concerned, and with the local 
“ officers, and an ar^tive inquiry into all thd 
“ circumstances of the transactions without 
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“ reference to the mere points stated by the 
“ plaintiffs, such as the constitution of the 
“ established courts would not admit of their 
“ pursuing. Besides, the existing regulations 
“ do not vest the civil courts with so exten- 
“ sive a discretion in the adjustment of doubt- 
“ ful claims, and in the relief of parties suf- 
“ fering hardships, as the cases in question 
“ appear to demand. Further, the regula- 
“ tions applicable to the provinces in ques- 
“ tion, having been necessarily founded on 
“ incomplete information, are in many re- 
“ spects defective ; so that several points 
“ requiring a distinct declaration of the views 
“ and intentions of the legislature, relative to 
“the privileges designed to be vested by a 
“ settlement in the Sudder Malguzar,* or con- 
“ yeyed to the; purchaser by a public sale, as 
“ well as in regard to the extent of the autho- 
“ rity vested in the revenue officers in de- 
“ ciding on the mode in which the public^ 
“ revenue is to be managed or collecte<^, still 
“ remain to be settled, and cannot yet be 
“ settled by a general legislative enactment 
“ without risk of error. The proceedings of 
“ the established courts must necessarily par- 


*■ Heart farmer, or proprietor, or representative of pro 
prietors, of a joint estate. Vide pages 143 and 186. 

VOC. II. M 



“ take of any defects belonging to the law 
“ which it is their duty to administer ; and 
“ it would be obviously inconsistent with 
“ every sound principle to grant a general 
“ discretion to those courts to deviate from 
“ the law on individual views of expediency 
“ or justice. The established courts con- 
“ sequently are not so constituted as to pro- 
“ vide an adequate remedy for tlie evils above 
“ specified, which can be completely cor- 
“ rected only by a tribunal exercising a larger 
“ discretion, and acting in more immediate 
“ communication with the government, than 
“ could with propriety be allowed in the case 
“ of the courts established for the general ad- 
“ ministration of civil justice. Even, too, if 
“ these courts were so constituted as adequate- 
“ ly to provide for the trial and decision of the 
cases in question, yet the duty could not 
“ be completed by them for a long period of 
“ time without an entire interruption of tlieir 
“ ordttiary functions ; while the parties injured 
“ are equally incapable of supporting the ex- 
“ penseof protracted litigation in the Adawlut, 
“ and of defending themselves in that course 
“ of proceeding against the arts and intrigues 
“ of their powerful adversaries. In considera- 
“ tion of the above circumstances, it has ap- 
“ peared to the Governor- General in Council 
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“to be essentially necessary tp the ends of 
“ justice, that a special commission with large 
“ discretionary powers, and with full autho- 
“ rity to regulate its proceedings according to 
“ the exigencies of the cases brought before 
“ it, should be constituted for the purpose of 
“ investigating the cases above described, of 
“ restoring to their just rights the Zemindars 
“ and other proprietors who have been wrong- 
“ fully dispossessed, of defining and fixing the 
“ real nature and extent of the interests and 
“ title conveyed to the purchasers in cases in 
“ which sales may be upheld, of restoring pro- 
“ prietors whose estates may, in consequence 
“ of the errors in the administration above no- 
“ ticed, have been transferred to another on 
“ account of a trifling balance, or for a trifling 
“ ponsideration, making due compensation to 
“ the present possessors, of granting redress 
“ to persons who may have lost the possession 
“ or management of the estates without just^ 
“ cause, under the operation of a publilf sale, 

“ or through any act of a revenue officer, or who 
“ may have been wrongfully excluded from en- 
“ gagements with government, and of making 
“ an equitable adjustment of doubtful claims, 
including the relinquishment upon due com- 
“ pensation of rights acquired or held under 
“ the strict operation of the law by means in- 

M ‘2 
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“ consistent witJi equity and justice, or involv- 
“ ing excessive liardships to the sufferers.” 

From this preamble, two conclusions are ob- 
vious, as to the effects of our Indian financial 
system. First, it proves the utter inefiiciency 
of our institutions, revenue and judicial, to pro- 
tect property and private rights; and gives the 
reasons of the local authorities, and servants 
abroad, for vesting judicial powers in the hands 
of revenue servants. And, secondly, it es- 
tablishes the fact of facilities being afforded 
for the commission of frauds, amounting to vir- 
tual confiscations of property, by the public 
officers of (lovernment, to an extent of atrocity 
wliich, Muthout the certificate of the highest 
official authority, could scarcely be credited. 
This regulation was accordingly enacted, con- 
stitutivjg a Board of Commissioners, denomi- 
nated “ Mofussil Commission,” to inquire into, 
and redress, the evils above described. From 
• the decisions of the Mofussil Commission, an 
appeal lies to a superior tribunal, denomi- 
nated “ Sudder Commission and from tin; 
Sudder Commission, in certain cases, to the 
King in Council. The benevolence of the 
intention is manifest in this, as in various 
other acts, and documents, of Lord Hastings’ 
government ; but it may be questioned how 
far it was either just, or politic, to re-disturb 



proprietary rights, and possessions, which our 
own laws, for a series of years, had in many 
instances created, in others sanctioned, and 
in all recognized. The original robbers (for 
they deserve no better name) may have aj)- 
propriated the lands above described in utter 
contempt of the undeniable rights of lawful 
proprietors ; but if it be an axiom of civil 
jurisprudence, that the injustice of the origi- 
nal appropriation does not affect the justice 
of the tenure, provided that it has been sanc- 
tioned by the state, or permitted to acquire 
the qualities of security and transference, it 
may be apprehended that this Regulation, 
however benevolently intended, is more likely, 
in its operation, to l>e considered another act 
of arbitrary power, rather than of relril)iitive 
justice — in other words, an attempt to re- 
medy one system of (mntiscations by actually 
legalizing another. It is true that the Bengal 
Government proposed, and even ordered, that 
compensation should, in all these caStTsT be 
given to the party disseised, proportioned to 
the value of his interest in the property re- 
sumed. But who were the parties to settle 
and adjudge * compensation ? Persons who 
neither knew, nor ever can know, the real 
value of the property to be resumed; and 
"ho, in addition to the errors of ignorance, 
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may often find it impossible to satisfy its pos- 
sessors, by any thing like an equitable pecu- 
niary consideration, for the loss of what they 
are often more attached to than to life itself. 


SECTION VIII. 

Attempts of Government to encrease the public revenue by resuming rent- 
free lands, and lands supposed to be fraudulently alienatedr Opinions 
of the Court of Directors thereon. Different view taken by the Bengal 
Government, and power of deciding cases of this description vested in 
Revenue Collectors. 

But to return to the particular effects of 
this system in inducing augmentations of 
the public land revenue. The infectious rage 
of “improvement” is not confined to collec- 
tors, and revenue commissioners, alone. It 
sometimes takes a like hold of the higher 
authorities, notwithstanding their unqualified 
condemnation, on other occasions, of the oper- 
ation of our fiscal system, and of its peculiar 
^tendency to induce enhancement of demand. 

the permanent settlement was intro- 
duced into the Bengal provinces, it will be 
recollected that it was part of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s plan to give up to the Zemindars all the 
waste or uncultivated lands appertaining to 
their estates tax-free ; that it might encourage 
them to extend their cultivation, so as thereby 
to lighten the pressure of a disproportionate im- 
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post, which the necessities of Goyernment, anti 
the orders of the Court of Directors, obliged 
him to lay on the cultivated parts. Of the 
extent or quality of these wastes it is quite 
true that nothing at the time was known ; but 
Lord Cornwallis avowedly despaired of ac- 
quiring accurate knowledge on this head ; and 
thought it better to give up these lands, with- 
out reserve, to the Zemindars, rather than to 
prosecute further useless and harassing en- 
(piiries. In process of time, more know- 
ledge was obtained of the vast extent, and 
even fertility, of tliese wastes ; and when it 
was also discovered that Zemindars were en- 
riching themselves, by causing their untaxed 
wastes to be extensively cultivated, it seems 
to have excited a notion that the Zemindars 
had got too good a bargain. Good or bad, 
however, the bargain had been made, and so 
binding were its terms, that both the Court 
of Directors, and the Bengal Government, 
were fully sensible that, in justice arstt'gooSl 
faith, it ought not to be disturbed. 

Subsequent enquiries had moreover led to 
the discovery, or at all events to the belief, 
that lands, both cultivated and waste, were 
included within the limits of particular es- 
*tates, without being accounted for to Go- 
vernment at the time of the perpetual set- 



tiemeiit. Lands of this description are parti- 
cularly noticed in Lord Moira’s Minute of 
Sept. 1815, under the denomination of Toufer 
or Toufeer lands ( Vol. .1. p. 593 .) But if we 
were deceived on this occasion, we were our- 
selves willing parties to the deception, by a 
voluntary grant of the estates in perpetuity, 
for a fixed sum, under avowed ignorance of 
their value, and of their specific contents. 

It will also be remembered that at the time of 
introducing the permanent settlement (1793), 
lands of considerable extent were held free of 
revenue, and supposed to have been alienated 
under fraudulent grants. Some attempts were 
made at tlie time to ascertain the real merits 
of these alienations, but miscarried. They 
w^ere afterwards renewed, for we find, that 
in 1815, commissioners had been appointed, 
in various parts, to investigate and resume 
illegal alienations, and to assess such wastes 
as it could be ascertained were not included 
ih tho^riginal allotment of estates in 1793. 
One of the commissioners, Mr. Salmon, in 
the province of Bangui poor, reports, in 1817, 
the difficulties by which he was surrounded. 
The Zemindars laid claim to the wastes, as 
being included in their assessed estates ; and 
so vague and inaccurate (he obseiwes) were* 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement, so 
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loose and improvident the manner in which it 
was performed, and the village registers afford- 
ing no information as to the quantity of the land 
belonging to each estate — what part was culti- 
vated, and what waste — or what were the re- 
spective boundaries of each — that the commis- 
sioner thought he had no alternative but to 
recommend to Government, that all lands, how- 
ever usurped, which had been taken possession 
of to any useful purpose, should be resigned to 
the Zemindars ; whilst such waste lands as re- 
mained, in every practical sense of the word, 
unoccupied, should be declared, by virtue of 
the Mahomedan law, the property of Govern- 
ment, and without further ceremony appro- 
priated ; unless the Zemindar could prove that 
the laud in question was comprised in his 
estate at the time of the perpetual settlement. 
But it is an ascertained fact that there is not 
a foot of land, in the long settled districts of 
India, that is not the claimed, and probably 
the lawful, property of some individueJf^or of 
some village community ; and every Zemin- 
dar naturally concludes that his estate em- 
braces every portion of the land, whether 
cultivated or waste, that ever did belong to it. 
The proposition of the commissioner went 
’therefore obviously to reverse the principles of 
equity : to pass judgment, and to execute 
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it, not only before proof of wrong, but with- 
out even the forms of trial ; and then to throw 
on the aggrieved patty the onus of redressing 
himself ; this, too, in a case Where his accuser 
liad tbund insurmountable difficulties, irt the 
way of his own proceeding as a prosecutor. 
When this proposition w'Us afterwards acted 
upon by the Bengal Government, and the deci- 
sion on these cases Vested in the revenue autho- 
rities, subject to an appeal to the established 
courts of judicature, the Court of Directors very 
justly observed on it — “What you have done is 
“ to constitute yourselves, by your own act, de- 
“ fendants instead of plaintiffs ; and that, in 
“ each instance, preceded by the material cir- 
“ cumstance of the extra-judicial and arbi- 
“ trary dispossession of a man from a property 
“ which he had been accustomed to enjoy and 
“ regard as his own.” They also disapproved 
the measure on the grounds that a principle 
of M ahomedan law ought not to be applied to 
rtindblr“property . * 

Meanwhile considerable difficulties had 
been experienced in resuming, and assessing, 
free lands in, and bordering upon, the Sun- 
derbunds. The Zemindars, whose rights, or 
pretensions, had never been questioned since 


Beiig. Rev, Sel. Vol. III. p. 105. 
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1793, laid claim to the unassfessed lands 
without reserve^ declaring thetti to be included 
in the original grant of their estates, but re- 
fused to produce papers fr&m which evidence 
on the subject could be drawn. On one occa- 
sion, three Purwanehs (grants) Were produced, 
given by the collectors in 1792-3, which pur- 
ported to fix the Jumma in perpetuity for the 
land, both cultivated and waste; but in general 
the required documents were either withheld, or 
not in being. To ascertain the exact boundaries 
of estates was therefore not practicable; and the 
commissioner (Mr. Scott) reported, that, without 
greater powers, his commission Would only 
prove an useless expence, and had better be 
abolished. Mr. Scott shortly after resigned from 
ill healtli ; and was succeeded by another com- 
missioner, who had effected little, up to July, 
1818. Inquiries, however,were still prosecuted ; 
but the Bengal Government, doubting, perhaps, 
the entire legality of their own proceedings, 
observe thereon, that they had now “ cdnhned 
“ themselves to the mere assertion of the right 
“ of government to derive a revenue from the 
“ land, without touching on the more intri- 
“ cate question of property.” The operation 
of the measure was, however, pretty widely 
extended, as it embraced the provinces of 24 
Pergunnahs, Nuddea, Jessore, Dacca, Jelal- 
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pore, and Backergunge.* The Revenue Board 
recommended the resumed lands to be asses- 
sed at lialf a Rupee per Beegah, but the Ben- 
gal Government thought this an inadequate 
rate, and that “one Rupee per Beegah did 
“ not exceed the just amount of the public 
“ dues.” 

In like manner, the commissioner in Behar 
andBenares, Mr. Deane, experienced the same 
difficulties as in other parts. He also reported 
the unassessed lands to be every wliere claim- 
ed as belonging to certain estates. The right, in 
these cases, became a question for the Courts of 
Judicature; but 70 suits in one district having 
been instituted in one year, and as many more 
about to be instituted, whilst two only were de- 
cided in tlie course of the year, it followed that 
decisions could hardly be expected, on the 
whole, in less than half a century. Mr. Deane 
accordingly recommended the appointment of 
a separate court, and judge, for the trial of this 
partiCenkir class of causes. The Court of Di- 
rectors were disposed to approve this proposal, 
expressing at the same time their opinion, that 
a real judicial enquiry should, in all cases. 


* Reg. XXllI. of 1817. Vide Beug. Rev. Sel. Vol. III. 
p. 103 and 1‘21 ; and ib. Reg. VII. of 1822, p. 380. 



precede resumption ; * but the Bengal Govern- 
ment had imbibed the favourite notion that 
the forms and delays of the Courts of Justice 
were ill calculated for the decision of revenue 
causes ; and that it would be much more con- 
ducive to the public interests (that is, to the 
realization of the pid)lic revenue) to place this 
branch of the judicial power in the hands of 
the collectors, — in other words — in perhaps 
nine cases out of ten, to make the claimants 
judges in their own cause. 

Regulation II. of 1819 was accordingly 
passed, to modify the provisions contained in 
former regulations for resuming the revenue of 
lands held free of assessment under illegal or 
invalid tenures ; and to define the right of go- 
vernment to the revenue of lands not included 
within the limits of estates for which a settle- 
ment has been made. By this regulation, or 
law, the collector is himself to judge in the 
first instance of the cases of this desertion 


* The Court of Directors were also averse to the resump- 
tion or assessment of lands in the Sunderbunds, when even a 
plausible claim 'to exemption could be set up by Zemindars, 
or Talookdars, on the faith of the permanent settlement ; but 
with a liberal allowance on this scoi'e, they anticipated that a 
large tract of uncultivated country would still remain at the 
disposal of Covernment. — I^etter to Beng. 1 Uh June, 1823. 



requiring investigation. He is then to proceed 
in the enquiry with, or without, the concur- 
rence of the opposite pnvty, to collect evidence, 
examine documents, &c. ; and having com- 
pleted the enquiry, to transmit his proceedings, 
with his opinion thereon, to the Hoard of Reve- 
nue, who are to review the proceedings, and af- 
ter due notice to the parties, and receiving, if 
necessary, further evidence, to pass final judg- 
ment in the case. Against this judgment the 
aggrieved party may appeal to the Courts of 
Judicature, on giving security, in the interim, 
for the payment of the revenue, and instituting 
the suit within a limited number of days. 

The Regulation consists chiefly of the forms 
to be observed in prosecuting these enquiries. 
From the little knowledge acquired of the pre- 
cise nature of lamied tenures, and the vague 
and unsatisfactory terms of the permanent set- 
tlement, there are no fixed rules or principles 
laid down by which the decision of the revenue 
authorICties is to be guided. Minute inquiry 
is enjoined ; but much is left to the collector’s 
discretion, and natural sense of justice ; for 

the Revenue Board, fiir removed from the 

* 

spot, must, in their ultimate decision, be main- 
ly guided by the collector’s proceedings; and ^ 
unless we can suppose the virtue of collectors 
in India to be far more perfect than in any other 



part of the world— with thejr credit and fu- 
ture promotion greatly depending on the “ iin- 
“ provemeiit” of the public revenue — with their 
time fully occupied in other revenue details — 
and with no land-marks, as it were, to direct 
their steps through cases, many of them of 
labyriiithian intricacy, — it is impossible not to 
be persuaded, that many of their judgments 
will be either biassed, or hasty, or such, at 
least, as the land-holders themselves will deem 
a violation of the pledged faith of Govern- 
ment and of their own individual rights.* 

The Bengal Government, however, continued 
to be of opinion that it would not be advisable 


* The judge and magistrate of Moradabad having given an 
official opinion on this regulation, and his observations having 
attracted the particular notice of the Court of Directors, the 
same are subjoined, on account of their importance, in tlie 
following extract from the Courts letter to Bengal of tlie 
11th June. 1823. 

“ We find in your consultations, dated 24 Novembej^lS^O, 
a paper by N. J. Halhed, judge and magistrate of Mora- 
dabad, setting forth the insufficiency of the provisions made 
“ by Regulation 11. of 1819, for the purpose of resuming 
“ rent-free lands, and recommending a course of proceeding 
“ which he regavded as better adapted to the end. There are 
several points in the representation of Mr. Halhed, which 
^ “ induce us now to communicate to you some of the reflec- 
“ tions which they have suggested to us. 

“ One of the circumstances which appears to us particularly 
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to disjoin the duties of a collector, in so far as 
they regard the adjustment and collection of 


“ deserving your attention is the number of cases requiring 
‘‘ decision. Mr. Halhed says, that ‘ in the smallest col- 
‘ lectorate in the upper provinces, there are not less than 
‘ 6000 claims (meaning claims of one description alone, — 
‘ viz. those to hold rent-free lands) to be decided on. In 
^ many, such as Seharunpore and Meerut, Allygurh and 
‘ Cawnpore, there are at least 10,000 claims to be received; 

‘ in ‘Moradabad, certainly not less than 20,000.* We can- 
“ not suppose that Mr. Halhed would make this assertion 
without adequate grounds : and if it but approach to the 
‘‘ truth, it must occur to you, as it did to him, that between 
“ this enormous mass of business, and the means provided for 
‘‘ the proper discharge of it, there is a lamentable dispropor- 
‘‘ tion. 

Mr. Halhed asserts, what may be too certainly inferred 
from other sources of information, that ‘ in favour of these 
‘ claims, a great mass of bad evidence will be adduced, the 
‘ falsity of which it will be very often not easy to detect. 
“ ‘ In this country, great facilities are afforded to forgers of 
“ ‘ public documents of all descriptions.’ In the declining 
“•Jay5M»^the Mogul monarchy grants were made with very 
little consideration, by the princes of that house, of lands 
in parts of the country where they had no more than a 
‘‘ nominal sovereignty. Mr. Halhed adds, ^ In this country 
‘ it is easy to procure the signature or seals of as many 
‘‘ ^ evidences as are required^o any document, true or false, 

“ * provided they receive a very trifling sum.* All registerfi 
“ and records are in the highest degree imperfect. On this • 
“ subject, he observes, that the Regulations direct that a 
registry of rent-free lands should be filed in every collector’s 
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the revenue, and the determination of summary 
suits regarding land and revenue ; for each as- 

office, but that he had never been able to obtain the rcqui- 
“ site degree of information, which those lists ought to con- 
tain in any of tlie revenue offices. ^ There arc books (he 
‘ says) in each collector’s office, containing the abstracts of 
“ ‘ the deeds by which the occupants of rent-free lands claim 
‘ to hold them ; but it would take years to examine them be- 
‘ fore a summary of the whole could be drawn out. The 
“ ‘ aggregate amount of land in Beegahs is not to be ascer- 
• tained from the existing documents in any of the offices ; 
“ ‘ and in consequence of the notorious chicanery of the Ca~ 
“ ‘ nongoes and Sudder revenue officers, it is unknown whe- 
‘ ther the present occupants hold more or less land than 
‘ their several title dc?eds set forth. It is to be prtisumed 
‘ that in most cases a far greater proportion of land than is 
^ specified in the documents produced has been surrepti- 
‘ tiously retained by all.’ The Tchsildars, Cvuiongoes, and 
Sudder Onilab, who arc bribed by tlie occupants, are in- 
terested in obscuring and perverting evidencfi. Mr. Halbed 
states that when the ceded and con(|uered provinces first 
came into our possession, the holders of rent-free lands 
“ crowded to the revenue offices, to present their documents, 
‘‘ the greater part of which were forged or insufficient ; ^at^ 
the superior native officers, or Dewaiis, and thciir depend- 
ants, made vast acquisitions, by causing them to be entered 
in the books, and that one Dewan was said to have carried 
off 30 lacs of Rupees realized in this way, and that his suc- 
cessor was reportiKl to have taken with him no less than 20 
lacs so acquired in a few years, which sums, he vvas cou- 
^‘^vinced, were not over-rated. Mr. Halhed further observes 
“ that ‘ the office of Dewan had indeed been done away ; but 
‘ that the corrupt infiiieuce })ossessed by the people who 
VOL. IJ. > 
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sists the other. The judicial powers, therefore, 
vested in collectors, were extended and con- 


‘‘ ^ held that office, was but more widely extended and diffused 
^ amon£]^ the whole of the revenue Omlah, He adds — 
‘ to prevent investigation and inquiry, all that a spirit of 
‘ chicanery, vice, and iniquity can suggest would be opposed 
to a collector. The offer of a handsome bribe would be 
‘‘ ‘ the first attempt. As that would be refused, recourse 
‘ would be had to forged documents and perjury, and an at- 
^ tack on the character of the collector would be made by 
^ petitions and representations to the superior authorities, 
^ teeming with that happy mixture of truth and falsehood 
^ which the natives of India are so clever in manufacturing 
‘ to serve their own ends.’ These are painful proofs if 
the insufficiency of your system of revenue administration 
for the prevention and detection of public abuses; hut we 
notice them in this place as affording an instructive ex- 
position by which it is clearly shewn, that he who decides 
upon the claims to rent-free lands will have in most cases 
“ to find his way through an obscure and intricate labyrinth, 
“ ivith hardly any thing certain to direct his steps. These 
“ difficulties will be eiicreased if he be not well acquainted with 
the native languages, and the character of the people, and 
Ciin;^rsant, from previous service in the revenue department, 
“ with investigations of this nature. 

In addition to these remarks upon the magnitude and 
“ difficulty of the business thus devolved upon the revenue 
officers, some of his other observations are well deserving 
of notice. He asserts &at ‘ the duties of a collector, espe- 
“ * daily in the upper provinces, demand his whole attention ; 

^ that the very first step towards a resumption of rent-free 
‘‘ ^ lands, namely, pergunnah lists, containing the name of 
‘ the original grantee, that of the present occupant, the 
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firmed by Reg. VII. of 1822 ; but at tliis time 
it was discovered that the load of business 


‘ stated amount of the land, the quantity actually in pos- 
‘ session, and an abstract of the title deed, have not in so 
^ long a time been entered upon by one of the revenue offi- 
‘ cers ; that the collectors cannot afford leisure to attend to 
‘ investigations relative to rent-free lands, must at once Ixi 
‘ obvious, from the known fact of the whole of the claims to 
‘‘ ^ eleemosynary pensions or rosannahs not having been finally 
‘ determ inetl, although the ceded and conquerexl provinces 
^ have been under British dominion for upwards of seventeen 
‘ years/ 

Besides this want of time, there is a necessary species of 
knowledge in which Mr. Halhed infers that the revenue otH- 
cers cannot fail to be deficient. ‘ They are ignorant (he 
‘ says) in most cases of the forms of the courts, and of the 
‘ tenor and spirit of the law in judicial matters. From the 
‘ circumstance of their not having been educated in the ju- 
“ ‘ dieial line, they are ignorant of the requisites necessvrry 
‘ in a cross-examination, which can only be attained by long 
‘ jiractice and experience, and without which it is impossililii 
“ ‘ to extract the truth from an unwilling witness. The result 
^ of a collector’s inquiry is but rarely satisfactory in a judi- 
‘‘ ‘ cial ])oint of view. Being interested in the decisi^>' 

<< « often over-estimate the evidence in favor of the re- 
“ ‘ venue, and their decision is reversed in tlie ajipeal to the 
‘ courts ; when if they had been less easily satisfied with 
‘ evidence making for their own side, of the question, they 
“ * might by further investigation have established a prooi‘ 
‘ against a claimant. More suits (he says) are lost from 
V ‘ the little attention paid by the collectors to the means ol’ 
“ ‘ refuting the arguments and allegations of the adverse 
party, and from the want of knowledge as to the measures 
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iinposeil on collectors, by this their enlarged 
jurisdiction, greatly impeded the performance 

‘ to be adopted in order to eirciimveiit the tricks and snbter- 
“ ^ big-es of the attornics and pleaders of the courts, and of 
“ ‘ their interested principals, than from defects in the right of 
“ ^ government, or from any other causes.’ 

“ The want of timti is an objection applicable, Vie tliiiiks, 
“ no less to the revenue Boards than to the collectors. If 
the business which tliey have now to discharge giv^es them 
‘‘ full employment, he concludes that they must be over- 
‘‘ whelmed, when they shall have to consider the petitions 
which will pour in upon them as soon as the investigation 
of lakerage (free) tenures is prosecuted to any extf'iit. These 
‘‘ petitions and appeals to the courts, he thinks, will occur in 
“ almost every instance, and an incalculable amount of business 
“ may be counud upon as tln^ result. 

“ Having thus pointed out tlic defects which lie believes 
will be found adhering to the plan wliieh has been adopted 
for investigating tht; titles to rent-free possessions, he pro- 
ceeds to recommend an expedient whicli he regards as mucli 
better calculated to answer the end. It is that oi‘ a})])oint- 
“ ing a commission ^ to be composed of two European cov(^ - 
“ nanted civil servants, to lie selected irom the revenue and 
branches ; the two commissioners to lie vested witli 
^ full powTTs to hold proceedings in a judicial form, and to 
“ ‘ be empowered to execute the duties relative to the inquiries 
“ ‘ regeirding rent-free tenures, which under Regulation II. of 
1819, devolve on the collectors.’ Beng. Rev. Sel- 
“ voh iii. p. 118 to 1 19. 

The Court of Directors were much inclined to adopt this 
suggestion of the judge and magistrate of Moradabad. They 
justly thought that, by the Regulation 11. of 1819, too much 
was left to the decision of collectors, who had exclusively to 
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of their other duties ; on which account Go- 
vernment strongly urged the Court of Directors 


collect the evidence in each case, and thereon to pass their 
opinion. Whether evidence be perfectly or imperfectly taken 
must, it is obvious, depend on him who takes it ; and a decision 
passed on evidence imperfectly taken is likely to be erroneous. 
Reserving, therefore, tlie ultimate judgment in these cases to 
the Revenue Board, who could only pass judgment on the col- 
lector’s evidence, was no security against error ; whilst from 
the ex pence of prosecuting appeals, and the poverty of a great 
proportion of those whom the decisions in question would 
affect, the Court a|)prehcnded, that the power of appealing 
would, in numerous instances, be a remedy in name rather 
tlian in etfect. The Court of Directors were also of* opinion 
that an appropriate judicatory was only one of the conditions 
essential to the ends of justice. Another is (they observe) 
** a rule according to which it shall decide. Your first pro- 
“ cceding, therefore, doubtless is, maturely to ascertain and 
“ lay down the principle according to \AHch yon mean to dis- 
“ criminate between the lands which you arc entitled, and 
“ those whicli you are not entitled to resume ; and to draw up 
a set of accurate rules defining the several sets of cases 
“ which that prineiple would embrace.” 

'fhe letter of the Court of Directors being rather 
pression of an opinion than an order to adopt it, the Bengal 
Ciovermnent adhered to their own arrangement; and after 
stating their objection to the appointment of a special com- 
mission, conclude with the following observation in fovour of 
tlie plan they had ‘adojited. “ At present tlie law appears to 
‘‘ us to provide sufficiently for every essential object. If there 
he any error it is on the side of tenderness towards the 
‘‘ people {\) which we are sure your Honorable Court will not 
disappiove.” (Bengal Rev. Scl. vo). iii. p. 136.) 
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to increase very considerably the number of 
European servants, as being, they added, quite 
essential to the full improvement of the sys- 
tem of revenue management. 


In respect to the assessment of resumed lands, and of 
wastes supposed to be not included in the grants of the per- 
manent settlement, but which had been since cultivated, the 
Court of Directors still clung to their lately favoured notion 
of Ryotwar survey and measurement. The fallacy of these 
surveys has been already exposed ; but as they are still prime 
favourites with some persons, I may here add the result of 
another of these attempts made in the “ ceded and conquered 
provinces, where a professional surveyor (Lieut. Gerard) was 
appointed to verify the accounts of the land, cultivated and 
uncultivated, in the district of Cawnpore. Shortly after the 
commencement of his labours, the Ckimmissioners gave the 
following hopeless account of their probable termination. 
The length of time required for a minute survey of that 
description which could ascertain the actual quantity of 
land in, and fit for, cultivation, and the nature of the pro- 
duce of every field in every individual estate of these pro- 
‘‘ vinces, may l)e readily estimated from Lieut. Gerard’s re- 
m i his survey of the village of Forth Khas. He there 
calculates that half a square mile may be surveyed in one 
“ day ; and taking the square contents of the smallest dis • 
“ trict in these provinces (Feruckabad) at 2,700 miles on uu 
“ extreme length of 90 miles, and on an average breadth of 
dO, it would require \5 years for the aompletiou of the 
“ survey of a single district J' — Vide Beng. Rev. SeL vol. iii- 
p. 1 Of). 112. 114. 138. and 145. 
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SECTION IX. 

Views of tJie (Jourt of Directors in respect to periodiciil encreases of revenue 
— Long leases, and consequences thereof. Court’s prepossessions in 
favour of existing system of land-revenue. Its influence on the conduct 
of public servants abroad. Kflects of the system in preventing the ac- 
cumulation of capital. Concluding remarks on the preceding details. 

Ever since the Court of Directors first took 
a fancy to Ryotwar settlements, the spirit of 
“ improving" the public revenue equally per- 
vades their despatches and instructions to 
their Indian governments. Their objection to 
the extension of the Permanent Settlement 
lias always fiad, for one of its grounds, that 
of excluding them from participating in the 
immediate advantages of extended cultiva- 
tion,* of fixing bounds (as they observe) to 
their resources, whilst the extent of their 
possible exigencies remains unlimited. They 
have, at the same time, been willing enough 
to grant a liberal length of lease to Rj^ots, 
and landholders, on a fixed annual sum, for 
a period of 10 or 15 years, and to alio ‘file 
cultivators the whole of its intermediate bene- 
fit from encreased j)rodiice ; but the Court 
have uniformly asserted their right to an aug- 
inentation of revenue, at the expiration of 
each period, proportioned to the encrease, 

* Vnl. /. p. 541.571*2. and 609 -612. 
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if any, from each tenure, to be then ascer- 
tained by fresh valuations and surveys. 

In the earlier records of the East India 
Company we find the Mussulman principle 
of the sovereign’s right of property in the 
soil universally asserted; so that land reve- 
nue, or a land tax, in those days, was deemed 
no other than the sovereign’s rent from his 
own lawful estate. In later times, when a 
better know'ledge of the nature of landed 
tenures in India disclosed the monstrous in- 
justice, as well as absurdity, of this princi- 
ple, another Mussulman doctrine came to be 
substituted, viz. that the sovereign had an inde- 
feasible right to a portion of tlie gross produce 
of land, M^iich is usually <h;signated by us as 
being ecjual to -50 per (“ent. thereof, but 
which the Mussulmans denominate Kheraj. 
This maximum of revenue, variously described 
as “ Moderate Jumma” — Standard As- 
“ sessment” — “ Just amount of the public 
^^tlrms,” &c., is, therefore, always considered 
as a legal claim, to be ultimately realized 
from all lands not subjected to the Perma- 
nent Settlement. Lord Cornwallis’s arrange- 
ments of 1793, tore up, it is true, this che- 
rished right by root and branch ; and no 
sooner was the effect discovered, than an im- 
nnxliate stop was put to the progress of the 
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Permanent Settlement ; and the right of par- 
ticipation, as above stated, in the varying 
gross produce of the soil again most tenaci- 
ously insisted on. 

Our financial systems thus leave us but 
a choice of inveterate evils. The Perma- 
nent Settlement on the one hand ; or a 
variable settlement variously denominated and 
modified on the other. Of the Permanent 
Settlement we have already seen how a 
scheme conceived in benevolence, but prose- 
cuted in utter ignorance of existing interests, 
and individual rights, spread confusion and 
oppression throughout the country. We have 
also seen the operation of the Mootahdar, 
the Ryotwar. the Mouzawar, and the new 
Ryotwar settlements in other parts ; the 
grounds on which the Court of Directors have 
of late years decidedly objected to any per- 
manent limitation of their claim to a lion’s 
share in the eiicreasing produce of the soil, 
with their suggestions for remedying tlieiti- 
conveniences of a variable settlement by grant- 
ing leases to the Ryots and landed proprie- 
tors ; but we have recorded proof that under 
the system, as it exists, — that is — under the 
pressure of an intolerable and constantly en- 
’ creasing tax, the proposed remedy is no relief. 
In the lease, or farming, system, a head man, 



or principal proprietor, is, as before observed, 
put forward as the representative of a village 
or community, under the denomination of a 
Zemindar or Malguzar.* The Malguzar en- 
gages with the collector to pay annually a 
fixed sum for the village or estate. This en- 
gagement rests on no better grounds than con- 
jectural estimates, partial measurements, se- 
cret intelligence, or the realizations of revenue 
in former years. The Malguzar is thus bound 
to the state, and answerable in person and 
property, for a gross sum. All that he can 
collect beyond it is his own profit. He has, 
therefore, the strongest possible motives to 
wring the utmost from the cultivators, who, as 
we have seen, are thus absolutely left with- 
out protection. 

But theMalguzar’s own case (supposing him 
to be a real owner) is not much better. On 
each renewal of settlement, the land is put up 
to a sort of auction. The collector’s object, 
at*"^cii interval, is increase on the former 
Juinina; and speculators, of whom many make 
it a regular profession, are thus encouraged to 
bid against the hopes and fears of the Mal- 
guzar. If the Malguzar decline taking the 
lands on the terms proposed, he is left without 


Vide supra, p. 143 and 161 . 
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subsistence, and his lands are transferred to 
the possession of a stranger, or perhaps an ad- 
verse claimant, who will then find means to 
appropriate to himself the Malguzar’s here- 
ditary rights. If to avoid this predicament, 
the Malguzar engages for a Jumma beyond the 
capability of the lands, he subjects himself, on 
failure, to the imprisonment of his person, the 
sale of his effects, and the perpetual alienation 
of his tenure. In short leases, a Malguzar 
may therefore be said to live under the per- 
petual dread of total ruin. A longer lease is 
at best but a respite ; for the fatal period of 
renewal comes at last, with its fresh valuations, 
and arbitrary estimates, and renewed compe- 
tition ; and whatever advantage, or comfort, he 
may derive from his estate, during the con- 
tinuance of his lease, he must still live in the 
same dread of beggary and ruin at the expira- 
tion of his term.* 

* ‘‘If the uncertainty of the demand be not remedied, a 
“ long settlement will be only a respite from the disastrous 
“ consetjuences which may ensue upon a new settlement, 
‘‘ when at last it may come, and the Zemindars must live in 
“ constant dread and anxiety on the approach of that fatal 
“ period. 

“ The precarious condition of families upon such a tenure 
“ is manifest. They would often, no doubt, rise to ease and 
‘‘ alHuence dining the long interval of exemption from en- 
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It would seem, indeed, at this time (1822) 
that little or no progress had been made in 
equalizing or regelating upon fixed principles, 
our system of larid taxation, or in ascertaining 
and securing the precise rights and privileges 
of the occupants and cultivators of the soil. 
A revenue wholly dependent on the annual 
produce of husbandry sanctions, as it were, 
constant interference in the usual pursuits and 
occupations of individuals. We have here a 
first violation of the maxim “ laissez faire.” 
Our adoption of the Moslem doctrine as to land 
and its produce being royal appurtenances,* 
but claimed more us a right of projjcrty tlian as 
a tax, seems to have unsettled and obscured 
our notions of the more rational and intelli- 
gible rights of indiviiluals. Whetlier the so- 

crease ; but wlien tbe expiration of the term should ar- 
“ rive, they would be reduced to comparative poverty and 
“ distress. 

long settlements it is to be feared that prosperity 
and happiness might often be called into being, only to be 
“ annihilated by a new assessment, A new settlement might 
“ fall upon families as sudden ruin, reducing them from an 
“ ample to a scanty income, destroying the comforts and 
“ enjoyments which affluence had yielded, and repressing 
all the habits and notions which it had formed. Such a 
system might often operate as a confiscation or revolution/'* 
-Mr. Stuart’s Minute, 18th December, 1820. 

* Vide VoL /. p. 279 , rA scf/. 
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vereigii be considered as proprietor of the land, 
or as chief proprietor of its produce, hosts of 
local agents must necessarily be enployed to 
guard his rights, and to collict his dues. His 
interests are consequently a paramount con- 
sideration ; and when in process of time it 
was discovered that numerous individuals had 
a heritable and transferable property in the 
lands they occupied, another set of rights 
started into view, wdiich it was necessary to re- 
concile with the indefeasible rights of the so- 
vereign, but alway s in due subordination there- 
to. We had thus in fact two proprietors to the 
same estate ; and this double right of property 
became infinitely more complicated from the 
measures adopted to realize the sovereign’s 
share. Farmers of the j>ublic revenue. Ze- 
mindars, Malguzars, and the purchasers of es- 
tates at public sales for arrears of revenue, 
became, in innumerable instances, proprietors 
of land under the sanction of existing laws, 
to the prejudice of its rightful owners, and tife 
oppression of its cultivatingtenants. What with 
the great proprietor — the sovereign, — and the 
lesser proprietor. Zemindar, Malguzar, &c. — 
the public exigencies of the one, and rapacious 
exactions of the other,— we frequently find the 
real owners of an estate, as under the Mussul- 
man regime, reduced to become its cultivating 
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Ryots, or tenants. The latter, in such case, are 
considered as possessing a right of permanent 
occupancy, so long as the dues of the greater 
and lesser proprietor above-mentioned be re- 
gularly discharged. Hence another notion 
that government, in its meddling capacity, 
has a right to regulate the demands of the 
lesser proprietor from the land ; so that a 
person acknowledged to have a right tanta- 
mount to that of fee-simple, is not suffered 
to make his own bargain with his own tenant ; 
in other words, he is only suffered to demand 
such a rent from his own estate as shall be 
prescribed to him by a public law. It is true 
that the lesser proprietors have too frequently 
made a mockery of these laws, but not with- 
out causing great confusion and oppression. 
It is, moreover, well known to the higher au- 
thorities in India, that to adjust these conflict- 
ing rights and interests on equitable principles, 
requires a knowledge of tenures, and local 
usages, vfirying in various parts, as wt;ll as of 
the boundaries, situation, and infinitely varying 
productions of land, without which it would 
be impossible to allot to the parties interested 
their respective shares, or to distinguish by 
specific limits the exact rights of contending 
claimants. But this minute knowledge beirf^ 
absolutely unattainable by Government, we 
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find die public records full of anxious wishes 
for its acquisition, lengthy and verbose in- 
structions to accomplish it, unremitting exer- 
tions by the ablest public servants to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, and the result 
repeated and universal failure. 

In 182.3, the doubts and uncertainties of 
1 793 were still prevalent ; the same inquiries 
remained to be made into local usages, rights, 
and resources ; revenue settlements as depend- 
ant as ever on conjectural estimates ; and the 
inferior classes of the agricultural community 
as little guarded against oppression. We had 
in fact no unerring data to w^ork upon — no 
safe guide to direct our course. In the ma- 
turity of our administration — at least in 1823 
— as in its commencement, we had every thing 
of importance still to learn ; owing to an im- 
practicable system in which the objects pro- 
posed to be accomplished, whether of strict 
justice, or pure benevolence, proved in pra(‘- 
tice to be a vain pursuit. • 

Notwithstanding all these recorded evils, 
the Court of Directors have invariably clung 
to the system of land revenue in India, as be- 
ing of great antiquity ; consequently sup- 
posing, tliat at some time or other it must 
’ have been susceptible of order, certainty, and 
facility of execution, however defaced by the 
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excesses and anarchy of Mussulman sway ; 
and looking to it as the only means, in a coun- 
try like India, whereby funds could be sup- 
plied for necessary disbursements. Their or- 
ders have, therefore, been uniformly directed, 
as well to its security, as to its encrease, in every 
way consistent with the rights and comfort 
of the people. It has hence followed, as not 
the least injurious of the effects of this sys- 
tem, that it binds down the energies of our 
ablest servants to the pursuit of an unattain- 
able object. The difficulty of this system 
was well described by the Court of Directors 
in 17(>7, when they observed, (Veredst’s View 
ofBeng. App. p. 136.), “The experience we 
“ already have had in the province of Burd- 
“ wan, convinces how unfit an Englishman is 
“ to conduct the collection of the revenues, and 
“ to follow the subtle native through all his 
“ arts to conceal the real value of the country, 
“ and to perplex and to elude the payments.'’ 
That this has been the characteristic of the 
system ever since, is abundantly evident from 
the writings of Mr. Shore,* Lord Cornwallis, the 


* “ Our administration has been fluctuating and uncertain. 
“ An idea of improvement has been hastily adopted, un- 
“ steadily pursued, and aftervrards abandoned from a sup- 
“ posed defect in principle ; new measures have been sub- 
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Revenue Board at Madras, Lord Hastings, 
and innumerable other official documents. To 
unravel the intricacies of the system on the 
one hand, to controul its abuses on the 
other, have always been fruitless attempts. 
Mr. Shore’s writings, in particular, represent 
the whole country as in a singular state of 
confusion from these causes ; and Lord Corn- 
wallis, in despair of ever attaining a better 
knowledge of its real resources, advances it 
as a reason, coupled with Mr. Shore’s repre- 
sentations, for immediately adopting the Ze- 
mindary arrangements. 

From numerous other passages of a like 
import in Mr. Shore’s minutes. Lord Corn- 

stitiited, followed, and relinquished with the same facility ; 
and the natives, from these variations, with every succession 
of men, expect a chang^e of system. 

“ There is no country in the world, I believe, where the 
officers of government devote more time and attention to 
the discharge of public business than in Bengal. The 
official duties are inconceivably laborious to those who 
perform them with zeal and assiduity — an assertion which 
the public records will prove. But there are limits to in- 
dustry, and bounds to exertion. If too much be attempted, 
‘‘ matters of great importance must be neglected. The con- 
‘‘ troul of the Board of Revenue over the collectors, and that 
‘‘ of the supreme power over them and all other departments, 
will alike prove ineffective, if their attention is dissipated 
in the minutim of detail.” — Mr. Shore^s Min. App. 5th Rep. 
p. 190 and 195. 
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wdllis quotes the following. (App. 5th Rep. 
p. 486.), “ That it would be endless to at- 
“ tempt the subordinate variations in the te- 
“ nures or conditions of the Ryots ; that it is 
“ evident in a country where discretion has 
“ so long been the measure of exaction, where 
“ the qualities of the soil, and the nature of 
“ the produce, suggests the rates of the rents; 
“ where the standard of measuring the land 
“ varies ; and where endless and often con- 
“ tradictory customs exist in the same district 
“ and village ; the task must be nearly iin- 
“ possible ; that the collector of Rajeshahy 
“ observes on the subject, that the intinite 
“ varieties of soil, and the further varieties of 
“ value, from local circumstances are abso- 
“ lately beyond the investigation, or almost 
“ comprehension, not merely of a collector, 
“ but of any mau, who has not made it the 
“ business of his life.” When, therefore, such 
men as Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth), distin- 
^shed among the Company’s servants in In- 
dia for his ability, experience, local know- 
ledge, and zealous endeavours to promote both 
the Company’s interests, and the security and 
happiness of the people, are — with the convic- 
tions above described — still found to devote 
all the powers of their mind to perfect or inf- 
pvove a system, which sets human ingenuity 
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at defiance to accomplish either: when a 
body so experienced and distinguished, in 
another part of India, as the Revenue Board 
at Madras, should, so late as the year 1818, 
(vide p. 115 ,) declare the attempts made to 
ascertain the real resources of the country to 
be “ altogether arbitraiy and unsatisfactory, 
“ hastily performed and badly executed ; ex- 
“ isting only in the accounts of the collector's 
“ Cutchery, and never adopted or followed 
“ by the people,” yet still persevere in efforts 
to the same end : and when the exertions 
and schemes of our ablest and most humane 
collectors are thus proved to be labour in vain, 
wo must necessarily conclude that, as long as 
this system of land revenue is required by 
orders from England to be enforced ; that as 
long as it is regarded with mistaken favor, 
merely because it was the system of our Ma- 
homedan predecessors ; and that it be looked 
to as the only means whence funds can be 
supplied to discharge indispensable expenses* 
all the talent and zeal, and benevolence of 
future courts, and future servan ts, will, like the 
past, continue to be wasted on impracticable 
projects to equalize the rates of taxation ; 
to reduce them to a just, and really moderate 
■standard ; to determine and secure individual 
rights ; to protect the lower classes against 

o 2 
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oppression : or to controul abuses, of which 
the great majority of cases never muII, because 
they never can, reach the ears of those wlio 
are empowered to redress them. 

But besides the impracticability of our Indian 
system, its instigating all classes of the Com- 
pany’s servants, from local collectors up to the 
government itself, to hasty augmentations of the 
public impost, is here peculiarly fatal . The dis- 
position to encrease revenue is no doubt com- 
mon enough to all human governments ; but in 
countries taxed, for example, like England, 
additional burdens are always professed, and 
generally sought, to be imposed in the way least 
onerous to the community at large. But this 
is an alternative of which India is deprived. In 
India, from the system we have adopted, one 
only source of taxation is presented — land; and 
to overload agricultural industry in a country 
not yet, or but little, advanced (like our eastern 
possessions) beyond the art of raising raw pro- 
duce is to make certain provision for its station- 
ary, if not retrograde, condition ; to shut out 
every chance of improvement, and to oppose 
the most effectual barrier that can be applied 
to the natural progress of human prosperity. 

Of all the effects too resulting from this 
destructive system, there is none more 
obvious than its preventing the possibility 
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of accumulating capital ; through which alone 
can the agriculture of the country be im- 
proved. At present, the stock of a Ryot 
consists of a plough not capable of cutting 
deep furrows, and only intended to scratch 
the surface of the soil, with two or three 
pairs of half starved oxen. This, a sickle 
used for a scythe, and a spade or small hoe 
for weeding, constitute almost his only im- 
plements of husbandry. Faggots of loose 
sticks bound together serve for a harrow. 
Carts are little used in a country where there 
are no roads, or none but bad ones. Corn, 
when reaped, is heaped in a careless pile in 
the open air to wait the Ryot’s leisure for 
thrashing ; which is performed not by manual 
labor, but the simple operation of cattle tread- 
ing it out from the ear. A Ryot has no barns 
for stacking, or storing, grain, which is pre- 
served, when required, in jars of unbaked 
earth, or baskets made of twigs or grass. 
The cattle are mostly fed in the jungle, or 
common w.aste land adjoining his farm, and 
buffaloes, thus supported, generally supply 
him with milk. Horses are altogether disused 
m husbandry. The fields have no enclosures. 
Crops on the ground are guarded against 
the depredations of birds and wild beasts by 
watchmen, for whose security a temporary 
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stage is erected, hardly worth a shilling. 
Irrigation is performed by means of reser- 
voirs, intended to retain the water periodi- 
cally falling from the heavens, and of dams 
constructed or placed in convenient situa- 
tions. In some places, water is raised from 
wells either by cattle, or by hand. A rota- 
tion of crops, on which so much stress is 
laid in Europe, is unknown in India. A 
course extending beyond the year is never 
thought of by Indian Ryots. Different arti- 
cles are often grown together in the same 
field, in which the object always is to obtain 
the utmost possible produce without the least 
regard to the impoverishment of the soil. The 
dung of cattle is carefully collected for fuel 
after being dried in the sun, and never used 
for manure. Oil cake is used for manure in 
sugar-cane plantations, and for some other 
articles ; but corn-fields are mostly left to 
tljeir own natural fertility, and often worked 
to exhaustion without compunction. In 
some situations near the sea, decayed fish 
is used as a manure for rice-grounds ; but 
it is seldom permitted where authority can 
be interposed, as the stench of it is intolera- 
ble. 

In a country like India, where the heat of 
the idimate is great, the construction of 
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tanks, or wells, for the purpose of irrigation, is 
one of the most useful purposes to which 
agricultural capital can he applied. Wells 
and tanks are sometimes constructed, or re- 
paired, by the labour or industry of Ryots, 
but most commonly at the expense of Govern- 
ment. It has been remarked that where Ze- 
mindars have been enabled to accumulate 
gains, they never apply them to the improve- 
ment of lands subject to the public revenue. 
Where Zemindars have been known to con- 
struct works of the above description, they are 
merely designed to increase the fertility of 
lands held free. 

But generally speaking, so entire is the want 
of capital in India, as well in arts and manu- 
factures as in agriculture, that every mechanic 
or artizan not only conducts the whole pro- 
cess of his art, from the formation of his tools 
to the sale of his production ; but, where hus- 
bandry is so simjde a process, turns cultivator 
for the support of himself and family. He 
thus divides his time, and labor, between the 
loom and the plough; thereby multiplying 
occupations fatal to the improvement of 
either. 

In this universal state of poverty, manufac- 
turers always require advances of money to 
enable them to make up the article in de- 
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mand; whilst Ryots have frequently been 
known, sometimes for anticipated payments, 
and sometimes for their own expences, to 
borrow money on the security of growing 
crops at 3, 4, and 5 per cent, per mensem. 

No fact is perhaps better established in 
political economy than that industry cannot, 
in any of its branches be promoted without 
capital. Capital is the result of saving from 
annual profits. Here there can be none. 
A dense or rather redundant population oc- 
casions in India, as in Ireland, a competition 
for land ; because, in a nation of paupers, land 
is indispensable as a means of existence. It 
is therefore at times greedily sought for in 
India, notwithstanding the exorbitance of the 
revenue chargeable thereupon, for the same 
reasons that small portions of land in Ireland 
are occupied under payment of exorbitant rents 
to landlords ; and this extension of cultivation 
in India is often mistaken for an encrease of 
prosperity, when, in fact, it is but the further 
spreading of pauperism and want. Hence 
the acquisition of capital in India, by the 
cultivators of the soil, is absolutely impossi- 
ble. Either the revenue absorbs the whole 
product of industry, except what is indis- 
pensable to preserve the workers of the hive 
from absolute starvation ; or it is engrossed 
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by a Zemindar, or farmer, who will not re-apply 
his gains to the improvement of lands within 
the power of a tax-gatherer’s grasp. 

In this series of proceedings, effects are 
presented to our notice deserving the most 
serious consideration. It is clear, that when- 
ever the wants of Government, real or ima- 
ginary, may call for increased supplies, re- 
course will be had to the improvement'' or 
extension of an impost already almost intole- 
rable. It is in fact the only available re- 
source. Universal poverty leaves no other. 
Measures will therefore be multiplied for as- 
sessing wastes ; for resuming rent-free lands ; 
for invalidating former alienations ; for dis- 
puting rights which had been allowed to lie 
dormant for half a century ; for increasing 
the aggregate receipts from lands already 
taxed, or supposed to be taxed, at 50 per 
cent, of the gross produce — in short, for the 
most harassing and vexatious mterference 
with private property, and the pursuits of 
private industry. Every improvement or ex- 
tension of agriculture is thus sure to be fol- 
lowed, sooner or later, by the graspings of 
the tax-gatherer. Industry, therefore, will 
^be effectually checked, or only prosecuted 
where the demands of Government may 
chance through bribery, fraud, or conceal- 
ment to be eluded. Or, if the necessities of 
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liuinati life, or increased population, should 
occasion agriculture to be extended to waste 
lands, to be thereafter taxed at “ the just 
amount of the public dwes,” what is it but the fur- 
ther spread of pauperism and wretchedness ? 

Under these circumstances to profess an 
anxious desire to promote general prosperity, 
to augment the comforts or protect the rights 
of the people, when our acts and deeds thus 
belie our avowed intentions, is but to arm the 
intensity of disappointment with a keener sting. 
Every new act of the Government will be view- 
ed as a portentous omen of increased burthens. 
A collector, raised to the judicial bench, with 
leanings highly proper for him to entertain as 
guardian of the public revenue, or as an ad- 
vocate, becomes, in his capacity of judge, an 
object of suspicion and distrust. Conlidence 
and attachment, — the great bulwarks of na- 
tional prosperity — will thus give way to a 
sense of injury and wrong ; and no feeling of 
injustice is more irritating to the mind than 
that which a people suffer at the hands of their 
rulers. It rouses the most submissive and 
peaceable of mankind to acts of secret oppo- 
sition, or open violence. Government, under 
these circumstances, may be feared, but it is^ 
also hated. Its ordinary measures, wanting aid 
and efficiency from popular concurrence, are 
thwarted or opposed. Dominion is held by 
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a thread ; a thousand accidents may snap it ; 
and every infusion of fresh vigor to restore a 
tallen, or to prop a tottering, povrer only ag- 
gravates the recollections of its past injustice. 
A late French writer, describing the sufferings 
which an oppressed people endured at the 
hands of their local rulers, has well observed, 
“ L’injustice les a revoltes. Reduits au deses- 
“ poir par ces magistrats memes, leurs naturels 
“ appuis, opprimes au nom des lois qui doiv- 
“ ent les proteger, ils ne connaissent plus de 
“ frein, parceque, ceux qui les goiivernent 
“ n’ont point connu de mesiire.” * The Edin- 
burgh Review, wherein this passage is also 
quoted, remarks on it, that it is a lesson to 
all rulers, and applicable to every people. 

SECTION X. 

Decoity, or Gang- robbery. 

In the preceding pages I have, more than 
once, adverted to the circumstance of the m- 
habitants of India being driven by oppression 
to join associations of public or gang-robbers. 
The armies of Pindarics, which lately required 
so large a British force to put down, were 
^supposed to have been recruited, in part, from 
the population of the Company’s own dis- 


* (Euv. de P. L. Courier, tom. i. p. 98. 
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tricts ; persons, Avhom misery, and want had 
forced to quit the habitation of their fathers. 
Gang-robbery, therefore, as before observed, 
( Fio/. 1. p. 260 .) was common, under different 
denominations, to many parts — almost, in- 
deed, the whole of the interior — of India. 
But in no part has this practice prevailed in 
greater excess, and cruelty, than in the lower 
provinces of Bengal ; and, what is still more 
remarkable, in the districts immediately ad- 
joining the seat of the supreme government, 
where it is known by the term “ Decoity.” 

The crime of Decoity is of great antiquity 
in Bengal ; probably as old as the oppres- 
sions which gave rise to it ; and to guard the 
inhabitants generally against the cruelties 
and atrocities of Deceits, a very numerous 
and powerful establishment Avas formerly kept 
up, and placed under the orders, or subject 
to the disposal, of Zemindars, who were then 
considered responsible for the crimes com- 
mitted within their respective circles. It 
will give the reader some notion of the mag- 
nitude of the crime itself, the terror it uni- 
versally inspired, and the power required to 
repress it, by laying before him an official 
statement of the police establishment in one^ 
district only, Burdwan, the capital of which 
is only about 60 miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. 
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It appears, then, by a letter of the magis- 
trate, of the I2th of October, 1788* — that is, 
a short time previous to the introduction of 
Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement — 
that the Zemindar had, at his command, a po- 
lice establishment consisting of Tannahdars, 
or chiefs of police divisions, under whose im- 
mediate orders were stationed in the different 
villages, for the protection of the inhabitants, 
to convey intelligence to their chiefs, or Tan- 
nahdars, about 2400 Fykes or armed con- 
stables. But the principal dependence of 
the inhabitants for protection was, it appears, 
on the Zemindary Fykes, whom the magis- 
trate represents to have been no less in num- 
ber than 19,000, and at all times liable to be 
called out on police duties. 

Here, then, we have an army— independ- 
ent of the superior officers in employment — 
of about 22,000 men, to guard a district 7.3 
miles long by 45 miles broad. How many of 
these were real protectors and guardians'* of 
the public peace, and how many plunderers 
for their own benefit, the reader may, from 
the facts before him, now judge for himself. 
It is clear that Lord Cornwallis thought them 
a mischievous crew ; for, on the introduction 


* Vide, 5th Rep. p. 71. 
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of his Permanent Settlement, he abolished 
the native police establishments throughout 
the country; taking police jurisdiction out 
of the hands of the Zemindars, and transfer^ 
ring it to the European magistrates, with Da- 
roghas, &c. (Po/. /. p. 361.) under them. 

The new police establishments, liowever, 
were every where inefficient. The crime of 
Decoity encreased prodigiously. It seems 
to have been successfully prosecuted, and 
almost with impunity, till the year 1808. In 
this interval the cruelties and atrocities re- 
corded of Decoits would make the coldest 
heart shudder. Murder, robbery, rape, and 
torture, in their most barbarous and ferocious 
shapes, were the constant practice of these 
Decoits. Nothing was more usual with them 
than to bind up persons in straw, hemp, or 
quilts, moistened with oil, and to burn them 
alive to force a disclosure of hidden treasure. 
Their depredation and cruelties were every- 
where of the same character ; and distinctly 
avowed by tiie Supreme Government not to 
have been confined to particular districts, 
but committed, with fe\v exceptions and slight 
modifications of atrocity, in every part of 
Bengal.* 


Letter from Benjjal fjovernment Icj the Court of Directors 
'iOth May, 1810 . 
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In 1800 this tremendous evil was somewhat 
checked by the vigilance, and activity, of a 
magistrate, Mr. Blaquiere, who was appointed 
to this express duty, under the denomination 
of Superintendant of Police ; and authorized, 
on a plan and suggestion of his own, to em- 
ploy spies or informers, termed Goyendas, 
under overseers named Girdawars, to detect 
the secret haunts of the Deceits, and to assist 
in their seizure. By these means, (althougli 
the principle was seriously objected to by se- 
veral of the Bengal servants) Mr. Blaquiere 
succeeded in s(nzing some of the most noto- 
rious offenders, who, of course, underwent the 
just punishment of their crimes ; but Decoity 
itself was not suppressed. Among the nu- 
merous complaints on record, of the continued 
existence of Decoity, it may be suflicient 
to quote one from the report of tlie 8d Judge 
of the Calcutta Circuit of the 13th June, 1808, 
in which lie says — “ That Decoity is very 
“ prevalent in Rajeshahye has been often 
“ stated ; but if its vast extent were known, 
“ if the scenes of horror, the murders, the 
“ burnings, the excessive cruelties, which are 
“ continually perpetrated here, were properly 
“ represented to Government, I am contident 
“ that some measures would be adopted to 
“ remedy the evil ; certainly there is not an 
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“ iudiyidual belonging to the Government 
“ who does not anxiously wish to save the 
“ people from robbery and massacre ; yet the 
“ situation of the people is not sufficiently at- 
“ tended to. It cannot be denied that^ in 
“ point of fact, there is no protection for persons 
« Qj. property; and that the present wretched, 
“ mechanical, inefficient system of police is a 
“ mere mockery. 

“ Such is the state of things which prevails 
“ in most of the Zillahs of Bengal; but in this 
“ it is much worse than in any other I have 
“ seen. I am fully persuaded that no civilized 
“ country ever had so bad a police as that 
“ which Rajeshahye has at present.”* 

So late, moreover, as the 20th October, 1824, 
the Court of Directors, in their letter to the 
Bengal Government, express themselves sorry 
to find that heinous crimes had been com- 
mitted in the lower provinces in 1819, to a 
greater extent than in 1818 — “ The number 
“^^fDecoitys (they add) attended with tor- 
“ ture, or wounding, encreased from 48 to 84; 
“ and the total number of Decoitys from 217 
“ to 336. There was also a great encrease of 
“ robberies and thefts of various kinds, at- 
“ tended with murder and wounding. ’’f 


*■ .')th Rep. p. ’ 586 . 


t Beng..Judic. Selec. Vol. IV. p. 1 1. 
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Down, therefore, to the period here mention- 
ed, we have recorded proof of the continued 
existence of Decoity in the Bengal provinces to 
a most distressing extent, notwithstanding all 
the measures and expedients whicli had been 
resorted to, for twenty preceding years, to sup- 
press it. 

Of Goyendas, and Girdawars, I find nothing 
stated in the later records now in print ; 
hut in 1810, it was proved against several of 
these spies and informers, that they had availed 
themselves of their employment to practice 
extortion on the inhabitants — sometimes to 
jnefer groundless charges, and support tliem 
by false evidence, in order to get the reward 
granted on the conviction of offenders — some- 
times to participate in the plunder of avowed 
Deceits — and sometimes to commit in person 
the very enormities which they were engaged 
to suppress. Still the Bengal Government 
tliought this a lesser evil than the atrocities 
previously practised by Deceits ; and Goy- 
endas were, therefore, at this time, continued, 
or rather eiubired, as the only hope that pre- 
sented itself of being able to free the country 
from gangs of still more cruel monsters. 

Of the state of the provinces here adverted 
to, the reader may also judge, from another 
lact recorded in Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell’s 

VOL. 11. 


I* 
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report of the 22d Sept. 1809, on the general 
state of the police in Bengal. Speaking of 
our own Daroglias, or police officers, who ap- 
pear to have been vested Muth powers equal to 
those of a justice of peace in England, he de- 
scribes them as an actual pest to t/ie country ^ 
'■‘from, their avarice and addiction to every 
“ species of extortion'" Though vested with 
such important powers, they are represented 
as persons possessing no previous instruc- 
tion as to the nature and extent of their duties; 
nor habits of life which would lit them for the 
performance of those duties with effect. Their 
agency in furnishing information is also stated 
to be ineffectual ; and the crimes, com- 
mited by themselves numeions. “ By an ab- 
“ stract (Mr. Dowdeswell observes) wliich I 
“ caused to be prepared from tlie records of 
“ my office, it appears that 84 Daroghas were 
“ dismissed from their offices for misconduct 
“ between the 1st of January 1808 and the 
“ 31st of August 1809 ; and that seven of those 
“ persons were ordered to be tried before the 
“ criminal courts on account of the acara- 
“ vating circumstances with which the offences 
“ committed by them were attended. 

“ The number of persons so punished will 
“doubtless appear considerable; but great 
“ as it is, I believe it bears no more propor- 
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tion to the number of offences actually com- 
“ mitted by the Darogahs, than the number of 
“ crimes reported by thenj bears to the number 
“ of crimes actually perpetrated within the 
“ limits of the different Tannahs.”* 

Frightful as this state of society must have 
been, witJi one expedient after another aggra- 
vating (as indeed is genei*ally the case) the evil 
they were intended to cure, it does not appear 
to have attracted any marked attention on the 
part ofGovernment till the year J808 ; although 
Dccoity liad encreased both in frequency and 
enormity, ever since the year 17.92. Neither 
does it appear that any fixed notions were en- 
tertained as to the real cause of so enormous 
an evil. When Decoity in one season was 
more prevalent tlian in another, we iind it 
ascribed to a scarce crop, release of ordinary 
prisoners from confinement, al>sence of ma- 
gistrates, or want of European assistants; 
and sometimes, for want of better reasons, to 
general defect of the system ; to anything,*in 
short, but a permanent cause. In rejlorts un- 
connected with Decoity, we have frequent in- 
timations of the poverty of the people, leading 
them to the commission of great crimes ; and 
of the pressure of rev enue, and the exaction 
of revenue servants being the occasion of po- 


* .Oth Hep. p. 612. 
i> 2 
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verty,^ But in treating of Decoity it has 
never, that I know of, been connected with 
the revenue systems of India, as etfect and 
cause, although the connection would seem to 
be obvious, and easily traced. 

In many instances, Decoitys have been 
committed by ousted Zemindars, whose estates 
had been sold for arrears of revenue and who 
took these means to revenge themselves on the 
purchasers; in other instances by Ryots driven 
to it by extreme poverty. }’ 

No stronger collateral proof can, perhaps, 
exist of the heavy pressure of linancial rapa- 
city, restraints on industry, and misery ami 
starvation, than the circumstance of intlivi- 
duals being driven, by their agency, to prac- 
tise enormities so unnatural, and so op})OS(Ml 
to all the habits of civilized life. Tlirougliout 
the whole period of the Mahomedan govern- 
ment in India, gangs of robl>ers infested every 

In a report: of Mr. Secretary Dowtlcswell, of the. 22)i(1 Sept , 
1809, oth. Report, App. 12, there is a list of 33 Decoits 
lirought to trial before tlie Nizamut Adawlut. Of these, 14 
were cultivators and labourers, with 2 begg-ars, and 11 Cho- 
keydars and Peons, or police and revenue officers. 3'he 
cultivators, labourers, and Ixg^ars, may eOvsily be accounted 
for ; of the Chokeydars and Peons we can only presume that 
their share of official penpiisites did not erpial their expecta- 
tions ; and therefore, that they had recourse to more sjieedy 
methods of enriching themselves, 
i Vida svpya, p. 64 . 
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part of the country ; and wherever oin- dominion 
has l)een extended the practice is still found 
universally prevalent. From the long habit 
of predatory association, and each assuming, or 
being known by, a certain name, they have ge- 
nerally been considered as distinct tribes. 
But oppression and want first drove them to 
the jungle ; where their ranks continue to be 
recruited by the destitute, and desperate, of 
all castes. And if these causes have invari- 
ably produced these effects in other parts of 
India, * how comes it to pass that in the fer- 
tile plains of Bengal, with a population per- 
luips the most submissive and timid in all 
Hindostan, Decoity should continue to rear 
its terrific head, in spite of all the expedients 
and contrivances set on foot to suppress it? 
If Mahomedan exactions in Bengal gave birth 
to Decoity, our adoption of the Mahomedan 
system is a sufficient and obvious reason for 
its continuance under our adtuinistration. 
We need seek for no other cause. It is no 
answer to this argument, to say that the I’e- 
venues of Bengal now bear light on all classes. 


For the general prevalence of gang-rubbery thvougliout 
India, vide VoL L p. 260 - 266 , and the authorities there 
referred to. 
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and are easily collected ; therefore the pres- 
sure of the revenue can no longer be consi- 
dered as a cause of Decoity. I liave shewn, 
in a former Chapter {Vol. I. page 59l) that 
some improvement has taken place in the state 
of Bengal, and pointed out what 1 conceive 
to be its real cause ; but the quotations I have 
given from official records prove incontro- 
vertibly, that the Ryots are, down to the 
present hour, as much harassed, oppressed, 
and drained, as ever; and it is also true, that 
Decoity having grown up through a course of 
ages into a settled habit and pursuit, the 
country, in which it prevails, might go on 
advancing in prosperity, through several ge- 
nerations, before it is finally suppressed. 

Meanwhile the existence of the evil is un- 
deniable ; our own records down to a late pe- 
riod proving it to be as prevalent, even in our 
best and most fertile districts, and as little 
susceptible of remedy, as in tlie days of Mus- 
sulman sway, when it is recorded by their 
own historians that intolerable exactions 
caused Ryots to abandon their lands in de- 
spair, and to turn robbers for want of employ- 
ment. * When Hanno sent forth his flocks of 
starlings to proclaim him as “ Dens Hanno” 


Vide Vol, f, p. 625, 



through the woods and wilds of Africa, he 
merely gratified a ludicrous and contemptible 
vanity. But the thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, of human victims which the revenue 
systems of India have driven forth, either indi- 
vidually, or as associated bands, into its jungles 
and mountains, are there, not to raise the voice 
of adulation and praise, but to wail, from gene- 
ration to generation, over the injustice, and 
oppression, which first expelled them from 
tlieir homes, to seek a precarious subsistence, 
by means abhorrent to tlieir nature, and whicii 
can only be reconciled to their minds by 
tlie gratification it affords, when wreaking 
a merciless vengeance on their oppressors. 


SECTION XI. 

V^arious opinions in India as to the right of property in land. Imjiortnnce 
of this (jucstioii. Mussuhnaii law of conquest, and of property thereon 
founded. • 

An important consideration connected with 
this question remains to be noticed ; and that is, 
the effects which have been produced on landed 
property in this great region of the world. 

In the course of this work, the facts ad- 
verted to have more than once led ns to 
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notice violations of private property, and of in- 
dividnal rights, as conseciuences of our finan- 
cial system. The magnitude, however, of 
this evil, with its long train of injuries and 
injustice, is such as to demand a separate 
and detailed discussion. It may also tend to 
explain the difierence of cliaracter hetween 
Indians, and Europeans of the present day, 
treated of in Part II. ; hut which 1 have pur- 
posely reserved for this place, on account of 
its intimate connexion with the Revenue sys- 
tems of the East. 

In the financial enquiries which have been 
prosecuted with great diligencts and ability in 
India, the nature, and basis, of landed tenures 
— in other words — “ Who is the rightful pro- 
“ prietor of the soil ?” — is a question which 
has excited deep research, and much argu- 
mentative disquisition. Some have contended 
lor the Sovereign alone, as the riglitful pro- 
prietor of all the lands of his dominion ; 
others, for the Zemindar; and others, for the 
humble Ryot. It is not my intention to ex- 
amine the merits of the arguments used on 
either side ; but merely to advert to facts 
which are of importance to be considered in 
the question we are now discussing, and 
which will enal)le us to compare the nature of 
landed tenures in India with those which 
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existed in llie earlier periods of European 
history. 

The great importance of this question will 
he further manifest, when it is remembered, 
that we liave been legislating on landed te- 
nures, and landed rights, in India, for upwards 
of half a century, under the guidance of trea- 
cherous lights, which hitherto have only de- 
coyed us into tlie mire of error. We have 
been anxious to extend protection to those 
who are most exposed to the graspings of 
violence and oppression ; but to this hour, 
are our labours mere groping in the dark, 
ignorant of the precise nature of that which 
we are most anxious to shield from injury 
and wrong. 

All that we certainly know is — 

First, that the wants of government in In- 
<lia, as matters now stand, can only be sup- 
plied from a land revenue. Hence, the current 
doctrine of the sovereign being sole proprie- 
tor of the land, (;ame to be a t first encouraged 
and confirmed ; until latterly, modified into 
an asserted riglit to certain, though undefined, 
[)ortions of its annual produce. 

And, Secondly, that certain classes of in- 
habitants have, (as we have of late years 
ascertained,) indefeisible rights in the soil, 
which the violence of seven centuries of Mus- 
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sulman sway have not altogether annihilated ; 
but of which, the precise nature, extent, or 
limitation, is, to this hour, a problem to be 

solved in Eastern finance. 

■ «■ 

Seeing, therefore, as we have done, through 
a glass darkly, law after law has been enact- 
ed to correct evils, by temporary expedients, 
as they have presented themselves to obser- 
vation, and multiplied upon our path. But, 
being founded on fallacious views of their 
own object, and coupled with the operation 
of the system adoptetl to ensure the col- 
lection of an exorbitant revenue, confu- 
sion has been very generally the result, 
and extreme and extensive oppression, under 
the cloak of that system, and of those enact- 
ments, which we have avowedly j)assed for 
the protection of the lov er orders. 

It has been already remarkecl that the 
northern hordes, who over- ran Europe, dif- 
fered very little, if at all, in any thing but 
religion, from those who desolated the plains of 
Hindosta'n. The latter had einbrac.ed Islam- 
isni previously to their irruptions into the 
South ; and, with the religion, of course all 
the laws and tenets, of Mahomed. In other 
respects, some similarity may be traced in 
the social institutions in force, in these two 
distant quarters of the world ; more especi- 
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ally as regards landed possessions ; and if 
my opinions are well founded, it will be seen 
that we have here additional proof of the 
marked difference of character, state and 
condition, between Indians and Europeans, 
being mainly ascribable to the causes assign- 
ed in Part 11., viz. the long prevalence of 
despotic sway over minds sunk, through its 
ceaseless exercise, in ignorance, superstition, 
and slavery. 

According to the Mussulman law, waning 
against infidels is expressly ami repeatedly 
enjoined, as being of high merit in the sight 
of God ; whose will it is represented to be, 
that infidels should be unmercifully slaugh- 
tered ; whilst the warriors, who go forth to 
this work of blood, entitle themselves to the 
highest rewards of heaven. These merciless 
conquerors soon discovered that, to cut off 
the inhal>itants of a country root and branch, 
was not the best way of rendering their con- 
quests profitable ; wherefore the law, as be- 
fore-mentioned,* empowers them t(f reduce 
conquered inhabitants to slavery, or to settle 
them on the conquered lands, as Zimmees 
(infidel subjects), on condition of their paying 
the Khuraj, and capitation tax. Whatever 


Vitlo VoL /. /:>. 324 - 
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was done, however, in this respect was only 
done to the Moslems' own advantage ; for it is 
not to 1)0 supposed, that the rights and in- 
terests, the liberties, or even lives, per se, of 
confjuered idolaters, would be of any estima- 
tion in the minds of zealots, who from pre- 
cept, education, and habit,* were taught to 
hold them in utter abhorrence and contempt. 

In the 47th chapter of the Khoran, entitled Mahomed,’' 
but by some entitled “ War/’ which it commands to carry 
on vigorously against the enemies of the Mahomedan faith, 
L e, infidels, and paradise the reward, is tlie following pas- 
sage. 

When ye encounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads 
‘‘ until ye have made a great slaughter among them, and bind 
them in bonds, and cither give them a free dismission af- 
terwards, or exact a ransom^ until the war shall have laid 
‘‘ down its arms. This shall ye do. Verily if God pleased 
“ lie could take vengeance on them without your assistance, 
but he cornmandetli you to fight his battles.’' 

In another place, treating of unbelievers, the Apostle en- 
joir\s ; Strike off’ their heads, and strike off all the ends of 
“ their fingers. This shall they suffer because they have re- 
“ sisted God and his apostle.” Those who are backward in 
going forth to fight on these occasions are at the same time 
threatened “ with the indignation of God ; their abode shall 
be hell ; and an ill journey shall it be thither.” 

In numerous other parts of the Khoran are unbelievers de- 
nounced as an accursed race, labouring under the wrath of 
Gud, and for whom is prepared the fire of hell. “ Kill them 
'' wlierever ye find them, and turn them out of that whereof 



From these jircmiscs, there arc commen- 
tators who infer that the Ryots of India, be- 
ing thus settled on the lands, became the ac- 
tual “ proprietors of the soil for ever, and may 
“ not he disseised of it without their consent so 
“ long as they pay the land-tax* In this case 
the sovereign was only thoTight to be entitled 
to the Khuraj or land tax ; and even to hold 
the Khnraj as trustee for tlie people ; having 
no right to alienate by gift, grant, or transfer, 
any portion even of the Khuraj, except in fa- 
vour of persons entitled by law to share in it. j 


tliey have dispossessed you ; for temptatioa to idolatry is 
more grievous than slaughter. This shall be the reward of 
‘‘ infidels.’^ — (Khor. vol. i. chap. 2. p. 32.) Again — “ Verily 
“ those who disbelieve our signs we will surely cast to bo 
“ broiled in hell fire. So often as tlieir skins shall be well 
‘‘ burned, we will give them other skins in exchange, that 
“ they may taste the sharper torment. They shall be the fuel 
of hell fire.'' — Khor. vol. i. p. 96 and 52. Vide also VoL 1. 
p. 323-4. 

Obs. on Law and Constitution of India, p. 40. Tins, 
however, is only the comment of A boo I lunecfa. Three 
other commentators of the Soonee sect, — viz. Imaun Shan face, 
fmaun Malik, and Imaun Ilumbal, all deny the right of 
property in the soil to be vested in conquered inhabitants. 
Conquered lands, they say, should be partitioned among the 
Moslemcen conquerors, and held for their benefit, or for that 
of the state. 

t Tlie persons enumerated as entitled to share in tlie 
Khuraj are soldiers, Kazees, Mooftees, teachers, collectors of 
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iBut this conclusion, however plausible, or 
calculated to support one side of a debated 
question, is inconsistent with other parts of 
the Mahoinedan law. Of what value, for ex- 
ample, would even a formal declaration of 
perpetual proprietorship be to Ryots, when, 
by the very act of a fresh conquest, every 
right and interest, which they before possess- 
ed, is by law declared to cease and deter- 
mine ? — when the compieror is autliorized by 
the same law, at his own will and caprice, to 
carry the irdiabitants into captivity, or to en- 
slave them, or to suffer them to remain on 
the lands ; or to remove them altogether, and 
to place another people in their stead ? We 
are moreover informed l)y the same author, that 
“although the Molmmedan law declares the 
“ property of lands to vest in the cultivator, 
“ it still allows the sovereign to e^ject the cui- 
“ tivator who does not cultivate, and give his 
“ lands to another.”* To call this pro])erty — 


revenue, police officers ; in short, all public functionaries, and 
learned or holy men. Another curious clause in their boasted 
law is, that the sovereign cannot make a donation of the 
“ Khuraj of the lands of an individual, to the owners, unless 
the donee be of those to whom the law assigns a public 
maintenance.'' 

Obs. on Law and Constitution of India, p. 48. 
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to ascribe to such settlements either perpe-| 
tuity, or even permanency, is really an abuse of 
terms. In the multiplicity of claimants, too, 
above enumerated itmight puzzle the ingenuity 
even of a Mussulman casuist to say in whom 
the right of property pre-eminently vested. 
The sovereign, on the other hand, wisely con- 
cluding that what is every body’s is nobody’s, 
cuts short all dispute by taking the whole to 
himself. 

Since then the law pretends, that, whenever 
a Mohamedan army coiupiers a. province 
by force of arms, all private rights shall 
cease, and become vested in the compieror,* 
a Ryot’s tenure of land, in India, so far 
from being a perpetual right, had not the cer- 
tainty of a single day’s duration; for not only 
was every new reign a fresli conquest of the 
empire at large -tlie throne itself being the 
prize of the strongest sword — but the separate 
provinces were constant objects of contention 
among independent or refractory chieftains, 
and continually changing masters “'by force 
“ of arms.” Is it tlierefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that atrocious despots, like the Mogul 
emperors, and viceroys, of Hindostan, who 
cared so little for the blood of fathers, sons. 


Vide VoL L p, 319 . 
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and brothers — who set t!ic laws of family in- 
heritance at nought — would have the least re- 
gard for other laws beyond what might serve 
their own views ? or for the interest or condi- 
tion of subjects whom they held in as little 
estimation as the brutes of the creation, 
whose only utility in this life, was subservi- 
ence to the pleasures or ambition of ’the 
Moslem rulers, and*" the flames of hell their 
inevitable doom in the world to come ? What- 
ever construction, therefore, may be put by 
commentators, or advocates, on the law itself, 
the right of proj)erty in the soil was ahvays 
virtually held, and exercised, in India by its 
Mussulman rulers. Ryots were suffered to 
remain in quiet possession, because the pro- 
duce of their annual labors was indispensable 
to the wants of the state. Necessity on both 
sides was the only real tie between the par- 
ties ; and no man acquainted with the stat<' 
of India under the Mussidmans can, for a 
mdment, pretend to assert, that law would 
protect d Ryot, in his suppo^d “ perpetual 
“ right,” who, through caprice or otherwise, 
had been ousted by a despot ruler. We 
know, on the contrary, from authentic re- 
^jords, that thousands, aye millions, of wretch- 
ed beings, have been driven from their ancient 
possessions by the rigors of Mussid man sway; 



an<l that in provinces which have fallen into 
our hands, the more extensive occupants of 
lands, such as Zemindars, &c., only OAved 
their continuance in office, or in possession, 
to the power of their own swords. 

A proof of this right of property being prac- 
tically considered as an appendage of Mus- 
sulman soYereignty is, that the British Go- 
vernment considered itself as succeeding to 
the same right in all the possessions it had 
acquired in India, whether by cession, or 
direct conquest. That this was a hasty as- 
sumption of right may now be more than 
doubted. That it is nevertheless, the plain 
import of Mussidrnan law, and the common 
practice of Mussulman sovereigns, is certain ; 
and being a sovereign right, it may still be 
contended that, according to the law of na- 
tions, it naturally, and legitimately, fell to 
us on our succeeding to the sovereignty. But 
it is the jMussulmau law of conquest ; it is 
peculiar to the ferocious bigotiy of that code*; 
and if the laws #f nations, as practised* among 
civilized states, had been consulted, it would 
have been seen, that, though conquest gives 
to the conqueror the rights which appertained 
to the dethroned sovereign, still that law only 
contemplates smffi rights as are consistent 
with4he principles of humanity and justice. 
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Of such a law, as the one are now discus- 
sing, Vatel observes, “ some have dared to 
“ advance this monstrous principle, that the 
“ conqueror is absolute master of his con- 
“ quest, that he ftiay dispose of it as his pro- 
“ perty, treat it as he pleastvs ; and hence 
“ they derive one of the sources of despotic- 
“ government. But enough of those who re- 
“ duc(; men to the state of transferable goods, 
“ or use them like beasts of burden, who de- 
“ liver them up as the property or patrimony 
“ of another man ; let us argue on principles 
“ countenanced by reason, and becoming hii- 
“ manity.” He then proceeds to shew, that a 
conqueror should rule his conquest according 
to the ends for which civil government is es- 
tablished. “ A generous concjueror will apply 
“ himself to relieve his new subjects, to alle- 
“ viate their condition ; he will think it his 
“ indisjjensable duty. Happily sound politics 
“ here, and every where else, coincide with 
humanity. What fidelity, what assistance, 
“ can fie expected from an oppressed peo- 
“ple ?” This argument is illustrated by the 
interesting answer of tin; ambassador from 
Privernum, “ who on being introduced to the 
“ Roman Senate, the consul said, ‘If we shew 
“ ‘ you clemency, what stress may w^e lay on 
“ ‘ the peace you are come to ask V The am- 
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“ bassador replied, ‘ If you grant it on rea- 
“ ‘ sellable eoriditions, it will be safe and per- 
“ ‘ inanent ; otherwise it will not last long.’* 
“ Some took offence at the boldness of this 
“ speech, but the more sensible part approved 
‘ ‘ of the Privernican 's answer, as having spoken 
“ like a man and a freeman. ”i' 

On what ground, therefore, of justice, or 
sound policy, this right was assumed by the 
Company’s government, it may lie dillicult to 
explain. That it was the law, and the prac- 
tice, of our predecessors, no one (am doubt ; 
but no one can also doubt the monstrous in- 
justice of appropriating con(|uered lands, and 
conquered inhabitants, as moveable prize pro- 
perty ; and transferring them, like; beasts of 
the field, in free gift, as in some instances ; 
and, for a price, as in others. Yet all this was 
done in the arrangements of tlic Zemindary, 


* Quid si |KPnam (inquit consul) reinittinius vobis, quakuu 
nos pacem vobiscuni liabituros sperenius ? Si ^bonani de- 
deritis, inquit, et fidam, et perpetuain, si nialain baud diutiir- 
nam. — Vatel, p. 35^-7. 

t The story in Livy (whence Vatel takes it) is, tliat the 
Privernicates were first asked what punishment they deserved 
for tlieir revolt ? to which the Ambassadors replied — “ What 
“ those deserve who deem themselves worthy of liberty/’ 
And it is added in Livy, that for this answer they had tlie 
ireedorn of the city i^ranted to them by a vote of the people. 

Q 2 



and Mootalularv, sottlemeiits ; whilst the 
principle of the proprietary right of tlie so- 
vereign is maintained in all our otlier revenue 
arrang(Mnents. 

Uj)on the establishment of Courts of Jus- 
tice in India, tiie Mahomedan law was still 
iiioi’o extensively ado})t.(?d, and held to be tlu' 
rule of conihict for all the authoriztxl native 
courts, subject to such modifications and iui 
pi’oveinents as tin; supreme government might 
think it expedient to authorize. 

Although it was the law' of our predeces- 
sors, still it was the law of only a fifth, or a 
sixth, part j)erhaps of the whoh; j)opul;itiou 
of tile countries we now govc'rn. Tlie re- 
maining four-fiftlis, or five-sixtlis, had laws 
and usages of tlieir own; wlfudi tlu“ Midiome- 
dan code never did, for it never could, entirely 
supersede ; and if conciliation was the ob- 
ject in view, it must surely be thought an odd 
way of conciliating the great mass of our 
subjects, to avow our predilection, and to 
adopt foi tln;ir government, a system of laws, 
or any portion thereof, wdiich opmdy <;on- 
demns them to murder and slavery in this 
world, and to reiterated burnings in the next, 
that they may there “ taste of sharper tor- 
ments” — laws for wdiich the Hindoos, in tlie 
daily course of their administration, could not 
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possibly have cither “ veneration, ’ or eonnuon 
respect ; for, even iinder the Maljomedans, 
matters of a spiritual nature, and of property, 
between Hindoo and Hindoo, were aj)pealed 
to their own Pundits. Criminal (’ases, 
and eases of property, wher(j on<5 party was 
a Mussulman, were alone decided in Ma- 
homedan Courts ; and in these trials it may 
well be conceived that a Hindoo’s ( hance of 
success depended wliolly on tlif; liberality of 
his bribe. 

But to rf;turn to the particular law here 
treated of. Beiiii^ a law of compiest, or of 
war, it is, as lu'foje observed, properly an in 
t('r-national law^ Authors and comnumtatois 
have, however, treabxl it as if it were an ordi- 
nary civil or municipal law, which every 
government lias a riglit to impose on its own 
pcojile ; as if the self-styled apostle had as 
good a right to legislate for the whole world 
as for his own followers. But being in fact a. 
law of nations, to lx; valid as such, or obliga- 
tory on other states, it must be cdnsistcait 
with the law's of nature, of natural justice, of 
moral obligation. Wanting these, it is a dead 
letter. Brute force may imposts it for a 
wliile, like other acts of violence;, where there 
is no alternative but to submit; but a law, 
like this, direided against other pt'ople, and 



violating every principle io|* naturtfl justice 
and humanity, ought never to have received 
a moment’s consideration among civilized 
communities.* . • 

The assertion, however, of this, right of 
property, as an attribute of sovereignty, has 
given a character to landed tenures in India, 
which, as bearing on the present question, 
and as compared with other countries, de- 
serves to be further noticed. 

Of the Ryots, enough has been already 
said to prove, that however favourably the 
Mahomedan law may be construed, as re- 
gards their supposed legal rights, their ac- 
tual condition and fate have been that of 
unmerciful oppression — massacred by thou- 
sands, and hundretls of thousands, in bigotry, 
or in cold blood — hunted down like beasts 


* It is a singular fact that we should so readily liavc 
aflopted MussnliTian jiriiiciples, and Mussulman systems, for 
the govenimtmt of our subjects in India, when it a|)pears to 
have been the policy of this (T)untry, for at least the two last 
centuries, to stipulate in express treaties with the Mussulman 
government of Turkey — a fac-simile of that of H iiidostan — • 
that our subjects residing there should live under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of our ambassadors and consuls ; it being 
thought that, without this exemption from Turkish rule, no 
civilized merchant, possessed of capital, would dwell in ^ 
country subject to so barbarous a code. 
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— exposed to the constant ravages of 
hostile armies — driven to the voluntary de- 
struction of themselves, their wives, and chil- 
dren to avoid a more cruel |[ate — expatriated, 
as Wulsa, tg he starved in the jungles — forced 
by the Severities of their fate to become Pin- 
darics, Decoits, or public robbers; or, ifsuftei’- 
ed to remain on their lands, subject to the 
covetous exactions of those who were placed 
in authority over them ; and, in the enforcing 
of these exactions, to every species of indig- 
nity and torture. To talk of rights, where 
these atrocities were commonly perpetrated, 
is to make a mockery, not only of justice, but 
of common sense. 

The author of the Observations on the Law 
and Constitution of India, mentions four 
tenures in Bengal, as “ rent-free tenures the 
Altumgha, Muddud Maash, Aycema, andJag- 
heer.* These are obviously of Mussulman 
origin, but described by the author as illegal 
and tictitious claims, which have been errofte- 
ously recognized by tlie local govcrilraents of 
India. The Jagheer, being most extensive, is, 
of course, the most important. Although Jag- 
Iieers were frequently granted by tlie Mogliul 
emperors to favourites, and for various pur- 


. * These tcsuures, or appropriations, of land are briefly noticed 
before. Vide supra, p. 29- 
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poses, they were chiefly considered a military 
tenure, binding the Jaghiredar to the support 
of a certain number of troops. Under the Ma- 
homedans they were only known as life-rent 
tenures ; and in the institutes of Timour re- 
newable, on good conduct, every three years ; 
but being grants of land for the support of 
troops, they have been thought by some to 
have affinity with, or at all events resem- 
blance to, the feodal tenures of ancient Eu- 
rope, more especially as institutions strongly 
resembling those of feodal Euroj)e have been 
traced in the Rajapoot, and other ancient 
Hindoo, territories. But .laghircdars were 
not the only grantees obliged to attend the 
imperial standard. It would appear, from 
the Ayeen Akbery, that Zemindars did so 
also. The Zemindars of Bengal are expressly 
mentioned as furnishing, in Akbar’s time, 
23,330 cavalry; 801,158 infant ly ; 170 ele- 
phants ; 4200 cannon ; and 4400 boats. In 
the Sou bah of Berar, several Zeminda rs are 
mentioned by name with the tpiota of troops 
commande<l by each.* 

The author of the Observations, gives a list 
of eighteen other titles, under which lands in 
Bengal and Bahar were alienated, and held 


AycAm Akbery, vol. ii, p. 16 and 6L 
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as “rent-free tenures.” The four first, however, 
viz. the Altumgha, Muddud Maash, Ayeeinah, 
and Jagheer, are the only ones considered as 
royal grants. The other eighteen have no 
other sanction than the gift, or grant, of 
Nazims, Amils, Zemindars, or other local 
officers in authority.* Our author calculates 


The reader will judj^e of the nature of these tenures from 

the subjoined list, taken from the work referred to, p. 75 — 78. 

1 . Nusserc durgah — for maintaining j)laces of worship. 

2. Kkarijc Jumma — Land excluded from the revenue, and 

sold by the Zemindars. 

3. Maafv.e — Lands exempted on the authority of the Na/im 

or Zemindar. 

4 Sir Shikiin — Land granted in charity by Zemindars, 
Chowdries, Canongoes. It is, however, a grant of par- 
cels or portions of land to some public functionary of tlie 
village — the priest, or perhaps the village washerman 
or plough Tnakcr, to induce liirn to reside there. It is 
taken a little and a little from each Zemindar or head — 
t. (\ breaking a little off each head, and so called Sir 
Shikun, head-breaking. 

5. Khyraivtcc — Land given in charity by the Ainil, Zemin- 
dar, or Nazim. 

<). Nankar — Staled to be land given by the Amils, or Nazim, 
or Zemindar, Chowdry, or Talookdar, for some service 
performed. This is distinct from the Nancar allowance 
(p. 32 and 58), granted to Zemindars. 

7. Enani — Jyand given by Zemindars or Amils as a favour. 

3. Chakaran — Service lands. This grant may l>c by a 
Hindoo 01 Moslem. 
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the loss of revenue to the Company on lands 
thus fraudulently alienated in the “ ceded and 
“ conquered provinces,” and in Bengal, at 
about two and a half millions sterling per an- 
num ; and denies the titles of all without re- 
serve ; it being clear, according to his concep- 
tion of the Mahomedan law, that neither 
the sovereign, nor his provincial agents, had 
a legal right to dispose of tlie property in 
these lands, or any thing more than the 
Khuraj, or government revenue. 

To discuss the strict legality of this right 
would be but a waste of words. It is clear 
that the right was exercised without reserve 

9* Mohturari — Lands set apart for the maintenance of a 
[^reat or revered person or place. A Miiuloo grant. 

1 0. Peej'an — Lands set apart for a confessor or spiritual 
guide. “ - - A Moslem grant. 

1 I . Fukeeran — Ditto, to support Fakeers or religious men- 
dicants. ^ - ditto. 

12. Cheraghec — Ditto, to maintain lamps burned at the 

' shrines of saints, - - A Moslem grant. 

1 3. Burinoixter — A grant of land to a Brahmin. Hindoo grant. 

14. BkogiiwitUr — - A maintenance to any jierson. ditto. 

15. Bhatotur — Ditto, for the Bhaat Brahmins. ditto. 

I b. Bishnotter — A grant of land for the worsh ip of Vishnu, ditto. 

17, Dewotter — Ditto, for the expence of a deity. ditto. 

18. Nijjote — Land reserved by the Zemindar, and excluded 
from the Jumma for cultivation under himself. Of the 
same nature as Khomar mentioned in page 57 ^ supra. 
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by emperors, viceroys, and their deputies, 
all over Hindostan, and the Deccan. The 
probability indeed is that in densely peopled 
agricultural countries, likeJndia, where no pro- 
prietor is acknowdedged, save the sovereign, 
alienations and appropriations of land could 
not have been prcivented. Bribery, collusion, 
or favouritism, especially in the more distant 
parts of the empire, would elude the utmost 
vigilance of a sovereign proprietor; whilst it is 
no slight proof of the opinion in which this 
right, or power, (call it ndiicli you please) was 
held by the grantees, that, in all the instances 
quoted, none ever sought the concurrent sanc- 
tion of Ryots ; but looked to a despot’s seal, 
or to that of his minions in office, to render 
what they liad thus appropriated, or accpiired, 
a valid and secure property. 

In the preceding enumeration of tenures, 
as well as in the list of the various levies from 
land noticed in pages 27 — 35 , we may see how the 
adoption of one bad principle begets a minor 
offspring, supporting, and encouraging each 
other, but all dependent on the parent stock. 
I]i political error, as in moral sin, one trans- 
gression leads to another, till a host at length 
spring up into existence, and ultimately form 
a kindred association, to complete the domi- 
nion of evil. 



It is, however, to be ktipt in miiul, tliat 
these are the only tenures of which any offi- 
cial account was preserved in Bengal on it s 
becoming subject to the British power ; that 
their origin, with a few exceptions is of no 
greater antiquity than the Imancial system, 
and peculiar administration, of tlie iVlaho- 
medans, who have audaciously proclaimed to 
the world that a corupiest by Mussulman arms 
absolutely annihilates every existing indi- 
vidual right in the inhabitants coiiquered, so 
as to leave both person, and property, at the 
mercy of the vi(;tor. 


SECTION XII. 

(discoveries in respect to laiuietl proprietaiy rights of ^reat antujiiity, in 
various parts of IrnJia, cijually perfect, tliongh variously (lenoiniiiatoil 
in ilillcrent ilistricts. JOstatos in severally, and in co-parinership — 
description thereof. .Difi'erciit tinlers tif persons oinjihiycd in cullivation 
of lands. 

iluT, ill other parts of India, tenures of a 
different* description came to be discovenid, 
whose origin clearly belongs to times antei'e- 
dent to the Mahomedan conquest ; and 
whicli establish, beyond all dispute, the im- 
portant fact that the real property of the lands 
was formerly vtvsted in individual landlords, 
M'hose exclusive riglit of selling, mortgaging, 
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leasing, betpicathing or otherwise dispos- 
ing of their lands, no Hindoo sovereign, vice- 
roy, or other person in authority, ever thouglit 
of disputing; that this was consequently an he- 
reditary rig'lit ; and in full force, and invariable 
usage, till the arrogant pretensions, and bar- 
barous exactions, of the Mussulmans caused 
it to be absorbed in the general annihilation 
of j)rivate rights, winch every where marked 
the full establisliment of their power. 

The existence of private property in the 
soil, perfectly independent of controul, and 
interference, on the part of the sovereign, was 
(iivst discovered in Malabar, shortly after the 
cession of tliat province by Tippoo in 17 , 92 ; 
but it was not till 1799 , that it attracted the 
[)jirticular notice of the Madras Jievenue ser- 
vants. The first mention w e find of it, in the 
printed ollicial records of the Company, is in 
a report of Mr. Place, whose able administra- 
tion of the Jaghire has been befoi e mention- 
ed. The term used to express it is Meents, 
or Meerassy. When Mr. Place entered upon 
this charge in 179 (», it was maintained by go- 
vernment, as a doctrine not to be disputed, 
“ that tlie actual property in the soil w as 
“ vested in the state, which alone had the 
“ pow'^er of making an absolute sale of the 
“ land — that the occupants of land in India 
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could establish no more right in respect 
“ to the soil than the tenantry on an es- 
“ tate in England can establisJi a right to 
“ the land by hereditary residence — whence 
Meerassy was defined to be nothing niort; 
than “ a preference of cultivation, derived from 
“ hereditary residence, but subject to the right 
“ of Government as superior lord of the soil 
“ in what way it chooses, for the cultivation of 
“ its own lands.”* This being the doctrine 
of the day, was naturally also the impression 
on Mr. Place’s mind, till the result of his in- 
telligent enquiries led him to an entire change 
of opinion ; and in a very able report of the 
0th of June, 179{),t he endeavours to prove, 
that the supposed “ preference of cultivation” 
M'as an hereditary right tantamount to that of 
fee-simple, with which he accordingly com- 
pared it, and as existing from time immemo- 
rial in individual landlords, called Meerassy- 
dars. He then explains how these estates 
were cultivated by tenants for life, for 
leases of years, and at will ; and by slaves ; 
but still unable to divest himself of the 
rooted impression of the; sovereign’s jjara- 
mount proprietary rights in the soil, he con- 
siders these Meerassy estates to have been 


5 R<'p. p. I 


f Ibid. App. 16, ]). 714. 
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originally granted l)y the sovereign, subject 
to the performance of certain conditions by 
the Meerassydar — in other words, subject to 
the payment of a certain portion of the pro- 
duce as revenue. 

The same, or ^milar, rights were afterwards 
traced in T anj ore,Tinnevelly, Canara, and other 
provinces, where the Mussulman power had not 
wholly obscured or extinguished them; and 
where the titles, to private property in land were 
ascertained to be as full, and clear, and sup- 
ported by deeds more an(;ient, and probably 
more perfect, than in Europe ; and wliere it is 
recorded, of the extraordinary devotion of these 
Indian proprietors to their liereditary ancient 
possessions, that they would at all times “ as 
“ soon have parted with their lives as their 
“ landed estates.” 

This right is denominated in the Sanscrit 
language, Swastrum, or Bliogam,* or Swamy 
Bhogum ; in the Tamul, Caniachy ; j‘ and in 
Persian or Arabic, Meerass,;|: all of tliem b(v 


" Swasiram — One's own property ; landed proj)crty or in- 
lieritance. Bhogcmi — Enjoyiiieiit, possession : Swami 
Bkogani — the lord's enjoyment or possession ; the lord’s 
right as proprietor. Quit rent, or acknowledgment of 
proprietary right. 

t Caniatchy- A term used in the l^cninsula to J^ignify landed 
inheritance or property, 

1 Mccras’.s' — Heritage, patrimony.— C j loss. 5th Rep. 
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iiig interpreted to <lenote proprietary right or 
property, in the fullest and strictest sense of 
the term. 

The tettSi Meerass and Meerassee is that 
most commonly used in the officird records of 
Madras to denote this right ;j^the possessor of 
it being called Meerasseedar ; ami being a 
Mussulman denomination, it is clear that its 
existence was known to those conquerors ; 
but gradually lost sight of in all cases where 
Hindoo right, and Mussulman might, had to 
contend for supremacy.* 

The Peninsula of India being for the most 
part divided into villages, and village com- 
munities, this right is found very generally 


III the Appendix to Rouse’s Dissertation on the landed 
property or i3en,!^al, a translation is given of two Firmuuns, hy 
tlie Rinperor Aiirungzebc, addrcsscxl to provincial Dewiins. 
In these, the proprietary right of individijuls to landed estates 
is rcfieatedly mentioned — in one instance the right of a 
proprietor even to sell his land is adverted to. It is clear, 
therefore, th^t this right was not unknown to the Mussulman 
authorities, but little cared for, or regarded in the course of 
their extortions. The Firmaun, indeed, here alluded to, au- 
thorizes the Dewau to collect onoTHalf the gross produce of 
the soil as a land-tax ; and though he is enjoined not to ex- 
ceed this rate, no one can believe that he would ever take less. 
The consequence to th^^'fehappy landlord was the entire 
a])sor|)tion of every thing in the shape of rent, leaving him 
the possession of a right equivalent to a non-entity. 
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to exist ill three distinct states. It is tlius 
(ieseribcd, for example, in Tanjore, consisting 
of 57h.‘l villages. 

X’illages. 

“ Yeikabliogam, or villag'es, in which 
“ one individual holds the entire imdi- 
“ vided lands ----- 1807 
“ Falabhogam — villages, the property 
“ in the land of whicli is held by several 
“ persons ; each, however, possessing his 
own land as a separate property, and 
“ always holding the same spots of land - 2202 
“ Samadayum — ^ villages, the landed 
“ property of which is h(4d in connnon 
“ by all tlieMcerassydars of the villages; 

“ each, however, possessing his propor- 
“ tion of the common stock, but not 
“ possessing a claim to any particular 
“ spot of land, beyond the period for 
“ which it is usual to make a division of 

“ the whole cultivation - - - 1774 



Tol^al .'>783 

Of the lands tlius licld in copartncashij), or 
where all the lands of a village* belong<;d 

* The term “ Village” is thus used to denote, not a small 
assemhly of liouses, but a subdivision of country, of which the 
word Canton, or Parish, would give a more correct idea to au 
haiglisli re.ider. 


VOL. 11. 
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jointly to all the Meerasseetlars : it is explain- 
ed by writers on this subject, to be a natural 
consequence of the Hindoo law of inheritance, 
by which landed .property descends in equal 
shares to all the male children of a family ; 
whence the divisions, and subdivisions, would 
in time become so minute as not to be worth 
the exclusive attention of each proprietor. 
Many, therefore, would st^ek other pursuits ; 
leaving their lands to be cidtivated under the 
direction of the principal occupants of the 
village, but for the (‘ommon benefit of all in- 
terested. This is the cause commonly as- 
signed for the institution of a village copart- 
nership. It may, however, have been partly 
occasioned by the necessity of associating for 
common defence against oppressive or rapa- 
cious rulers ; or it may have been the exten- 
sion of a primitive usage, natural enough to 
infant societies, who, in the pastoral state, or 
emerging therefrom, have very commonly 
fdrmed themselves into village associations, 
for thei'r own government or defence, with a 
common right and interest in the lands at- 
tached to each community; a usage whi<*h 
the Hindoo law of inheritance would, in its 
operation, be well calculated to perpetuate. 

Whetlier one, or all these causes (mntri- 
buted to establish the system of villaae co- 
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partnership is iniinaterial. The proprietary 
right of the copartners was always unques- 
tioned. Each Mcerasseedar could sell, mort- 
gage, or bequeath, his interest in the common 
property ; the only difference, in this respect, 
between the co-partner, and the single pro- 
prietor, being, that what the latter does 
the other must do with consent of his fellow- 
Meerasseedars, to give validity to the trans- 
action. 

In other parts of the Madras territories, the 
co-partnership tenure is called Pasung Carei, 
in contradistinction to Ariidi Carei, or tenure 
in severalty. In Pasung Carei, it is usual 
for the inhabitants to assemble every seven, 
ten, or twelve years, according to custom, 
draiv lots for the lands they have cultivated, 
and interchange the same accordingly among 
eacli other. There is, however, in every 
village, a spot of ground called Nattam, on 
which tile houses of the Meerasseedars 
must be built. To each house is attached a 
small portion of ground called Pesiiacadei, 
held rent-free, and used as a yard or kitc-hen 
garden. This is exclusively the proprietor's 
own, not held in common, neither is it 
transferable, unless the whole Meerassv be 
sold. 

II 2 
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Of Meerasseedars generally, it may be added 
tliat they were considered the most honour- 
able part of the community, entitled to direct 
the affairs of the village, to stand forward in 
discussions with the Circar, to take the lead 
in festivals, &c. The possession of Meerassy 
is also evidence of antiquity of lamily, and 
prized as liighly in tlie Eastern, as the West- 
ern world. Mortgages and assignments of 
land by Meerasseedars are also in common 
use. 

Meerassee estates are of various amount and 
value. In the provinces of Taiijore, and Tri- 
(diinopoly, tliey are found to exist from 4000 
acres down to one acre* of land. The smaller 
propertit;s are, of course, cultivated l)y the 
Meerasseedars themselves ; but the larger by 
tenants called Pyacaries, or Paracoodies. Of 
this tenantry there are two descri])tions — tlu? 
(common Paracoody,* is a temporary tenant, 
generally from another village, employed l)y 
tJie Meerasse(!dar to cultivate his Meerassee 
for a year or a given j)criod, at the expiration 
of which his connection with the land ceases, 
or continues, at the will and pleasure of his 


“ Parakoodi {'I'amool) —-ii'oxw Para, another ; and Kudi, vil- 
liij,^er or husbandman. 
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iVlecrassocdar. Tlie Ool Panw'oody* is, on tiie 
contrary, a fixed or permanent tenant, having 
an hereditary right of occupancy derived from 
long residence on the estate, or secured by 
deed, and likc^wise from claims to remuneration 
on account of services rendered, money lent, 
or improvements niad(! on tlie estate. At- 
tached to each village, or estate, is a certain 
l)ortion of waste land, which serves for com- 
mon j)asture to the Meerasset’dar, and his 
tenants. 

The Ool Koodys have been compartMl by 
some writers to the ancient copyholders of 
Kngland, as <leriving their titles from long 
resi<lence, and occupancy ; and because they 
enjoy the right of cultivating the soil by pre- 
scription, their ancestors having done so for 
many generations ; and cannot be forced away 
from the village at the will of the Meerassee- 
(lars, as long as they perform the condition 
of the tenure, which is liere the payment of 
their rents. This is compare<l to what in tfu- 
rope was called “ the custom of the’mnnor,’" 
which Blackstone also admits to be tin; origin 


* Ool Paracoody, or Ool Koody {'ramool) — from Olai, tho 
leaf of the Palmira tree, oii which a deed, letter, or lease 
is written ; and Kudi, a tenant or Inislwndman. — Gloss, 
fall lleport. 
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of copyholds.* Ool Koodys cannot sell, mort- 
gage, or transfer their right for a valuable con- 
sideration. In default of heirs, too, the lands 
or rather the right of occupancy, as in the 
ancient copyhold, reverts to the Meerasseedar. 

But this cvdtivation by Koodys, is a more 
exact counterpart of the “book-land” andfolk- 
“ land,” of our Saxon ancestors, and which are 
thus described by Blackstone. “ First, book- 
“ land, or charter-land, which was held by deed 
“ under certain rents and free services, and 
“ in effect differed nothing from free socage 
“ lands ; and from hence have a risen most of the 
“ the freeliold tenants who hold of particular 
“ manors, and owe suit and service to the 
“same. The other species was called /e/A- 
“ land, wliich was held by no assurance in 
“ writing, but distributed among the cora- 
“ mon folk or people at the pleasure of the 
“ lord, and resumed at his discretion, being 
“ indeed land held in villenage. The residue 
“ of the manor, being uncultivated, was 
“ termed the lord’s waste, and served for pub- 


• “ This (copyhold) is called a base tenure, because it holds 
at the will of the lord, yet not simply, but according to the 
“ ciistoni of the manor, so that if a copyholder break not the 
custom of the manor, and thereby forfeit his tenure, he 
cannot be turned out, of the lord’s pleasure/' — Coweh 
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“ lie roads, and for common of pasture to the 
“ lord and his tenants.”* 

Where lands are cultivated by Farakudis 
or Fyacaris, they are often, divided according 
to the number of ploughs possessed by each ; 
and in tins usage we have also that of 
the Anglo Saxons, who divided their lands 
into Hides, each comprehending what could 
b(i cultivated by a single plough. 

Common labourers are employed in the 
cultivation of land ; and slaves are nume- 
rous all over the country, who bear a strong 
resemblance to the villeins of ancient Euro})e. 
They are attached to the land, and transfer- 
able with it from one Meerasseedar to another. 
In the event of desertion, or being purloined, 
they may be claimed by the original pro- 
prietor like beasts, or other chattels. They 
are in general, however, well treated, and 
consequently as contented <is slaves can be 
expected to be.| 

In the Southern Follams there are filso 

* See also Du Cange at the word “ Liber,” wliore he says 
that “ Boc-hmd, or Laiid-lxic, was anciently in England de- 
“ nominated Frehold/' 

t In ancient Europe, some villeins were absolute slaves. 
‘‘ Under the Saxon government there were (as Sir William 
Temple speaks) a sort of people in a condition of downright 
servitude, used and employed in the most servile works, and 
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co-[)artncrship villages callod Agraharali Va- 
(liky, aii<l Pundara Vadiky ; the one 0(;cu- 

“ belonging, both they, their children, and effects, to the 
“ lord of the soil, like the rest of the cattle or stock upon it.” 

But villeins might be cnfrciiichised by manumission ; and 
some held lands of their lords subject to the payment of a 
pecuniary rent, in lien of the base services performed by bond- 
men or slaves. 

“ In process of time they gained a considerable ground on 
“ tlieir lords, and in particular strengthened the tenure of 
‘‘ their estates to that degree, that they came to liave in them 
“ an interest in many places full as good, in others better, 
tiuin their lords. For the good nature and benevolence of 
many lords of manors having, time out of mind, permitted 
“ their villeins, and their children, to enjoy their possessions 
“ without interruption, in a regular course of descent, the 
“ common law, of which custom is the life, now gave them 
“ title to |)rescril)e against their lords ; and on j)erformance of 
“ tlie same services, to hold ther lands in spite of any de- 
termination of the lord’s will. For though in general they 
are still said to liold their estates at the will of the lord, yet 
“ it is su(!h a will as is agreeable to the custom of the manor ; 
‘‘ which customs are preserved and evidenced by the rolls of 
the severa] coui ts-baron in which they are entered, or kept 
‘‘ on foot by the constant immemorial usage of the several 
“ manors in whicli the lauds lie. And as such tenants had 
“ nothing to shew ibr tiu‘ir estates but those customs, and ad- 
“ missions in pursuance of them entered on these rolls, or tlie 
“ copies of such entries witnessed by the steward, they now 
began to be called tenants hy copy o f court roll, and their 
tenure itself a cop?/ /to Zc//' — Enc. Brit. Art. Villenage. Of 
tenants thus raising themselves to the condition and rights of 
[U’oprictors, many examples may be found in various parts of 
India. ( F?V/c p. 256 and 272 , 
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pied cliiefly by Brahmins, the otlier hy inferior 
casts ; hut the landed rights in each are tlie 
same. Villages, under these denominations, 
arc described hy the collector to he the “ ah- 
“ solute proprietary right” of the inhabitants. 
“ It has been accpiired (he adds) in various 
“ ways, hut chicliy, it is presumed, by rulers, 
“ or other personages of rank and opulence, 
“ giving them originally as endowments to 
“ village communities ; and hy buying them 
“ from others for this particular purpose. 
“ This proj)crty has, of course, in the lajjse 
“ of so many years, undergone many changes, 
“ and has been invariably transferred, sold, 
“ and purchased at the pleasure of the own- 
“ ers. It is essential to the validity of every 
“ transfer, that it he sanctioned and authen- 
“ ticated hy every individual concerned in 
“ the jnoperty of his village. The property 
“ itself is denominated J^ung, or Banghum, 
“ literally signifying share and pro})ortion. 
“ Four of these I*ungs constitute wIjmI* is 
“ termed a Caray ; and each village is said 
“ to consist of so many Pungs, and each in- 
“ dividual share of so many Oarays. The 
“ right of property in the proportion of these 
“ shares is ascertaimul in the village register. 
“ T1 k‘ right of (airay rar<‘ly conveys a right 
“ to any proprietor to any specific spot of 
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“ land in perpetuity ; and whenever this prac- 
“ tice prevails, it seems a departure from the 
“ original institutions. The property of the 
“ whole village is common to the whole num- 
“ her of proprietors. Every transaction of 
“ revenue, every matter of loss and gain, is 
“ common to them all, to the extent of their 
“ respective shares ; and as they are all 
“ jointly and sc^parately responsible for the 
“ revenue of the village, according to the 
“ strict construction of their tenures ; so they 
“ are all alike equally entitled to any emo- 
“ lument or advantage which may arise tliere- 
“ from. So tenacious, indeed, arc they of this 
“ established right, of every village benefit 
“ being in common, that a sort of lottery takes 
“ place at stated times, to make a new dis- 
“ tribution of village lands, by which they 
“ (change owners for a certain period, until 
“ the lottery is renewed. By this means they 
“ generally continue to pass from one pro- 
“ prietor to another, so as to exclude, efleet- 
“ ually, indeed, the right of any particular 
“ spot, but to establish the right of the ge- 
“ neral body to the whole village in common.” 

To shew the sense which the natives them- 
selves entertain of their own right in this 
common property, the collector gives the 
translation of a deed of sale of one of the 
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shares, and which runs as follows : — “ I A. B. 
“ of the village of C., containing 28 shares, 
“ do hereby execute to J). E. of the same vil- 
“ lage, this deed of sale ; that is to say, having 
“ sold to you in this village, one share of niy 
“ own six shares therein, I do hereby execute 
“ to you this deed of the full and absolute sale 
“ thereof ; and you having further paid, and 
“ I having actually received 100 Chuckrums 
“ duly shroffed in full value thereof, you are 
“ accordingly, to the extent of thx; share now 
“ transferred and sold to you, folly to possess 
“ and enjoy all Nunjah, Punjah, islands, 
“ water, stone, topes,* jungles, riches, treasure, 
“ and every well which sinks beneath, or 
“ every tree that rises above the earth, with 
“ every general benefit of every sort from 
“ father to son, through every generation, as 
“ long as the water's of the Cauvery How, 
“ vegetation lasts, or until the end of time ; 
“ with the fullest liberty, likewise, of alien- 
“ ation by gift, bequest, sale, or otherwise ; 
“ and may you enjoy all prosperity there- 
“ with. ^ — This, with my fullest 'approbation, 
“ I do hereby execute to D. E. this deed of 
“ sale, which is written by Permal Pilly, vil- 


* Topes — groves. 
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“ Uige conicopla;* and this requires autheiiti 
“ cation from all the other proprietors of tlie 
“ village. — Signed,’' 

We have here proof of the immemorial ex- 
istence in India of allodial landed rights, the 
origin of which would seem to be lost in the 
remotest anticpiity ; for as to the collector’s 
“ premmption' tliat these estates w^ere ori- 
ginally granted to the village communities by 
[)rinces and other personages of rank and 
opulence, there is neither document, nor tra- 
dition of any kind, to support it. We might, 
with greater probability (for we have analogy 
to guide us), refer the origin to an early pas- 
toral states, in which, as in amaent Germany 
(as we shall see presently), and all other si- 
juilar states of society, common occupancy is a 
natural characteristic of primitive landed pos- 
sessions. Neither would a doubt exist in the 
present day as to the true allodial character 
of hiuded property in India, were not our no- 
tionk still confounded and leavened by the 
old absurdity of a sovereign’s paramount pro- 
prietary right, and the fear (however ground- 
less) lest, in abandoning it, we may also sa- 


* Coni(*()[)lri — writer or clerk, 
1 5tli lU'port, App. p. 82G. 
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crificci the only existing fund of supply to tlie 
indispensable exigencies of the state. 


SECTION XIII. 

State of landed property in (’anara ; how affected by lYFussulman con(]uest ; 
and subsequent dominion of the British (lovernment. 

In Canara and Malabar, the same impre- 
scriptible rights of proprietorship have been 
found to exist from tbc most ancient times ; 
and, in these provinces, perhaps more })re- 
cisely and fully attested than in others ; as 
these countries were not entered by Mussul- 
man armies |)reviously to th(' invasion of Hy- 
der Aly in 1703; and may, therefore, lie sup- 
posed to have retained their primitive institu- 
tions in full force and purity. 

Of these provim-es the fifth Report ob- 
serves that “ the lands in general aiipear to 
“ have constituted a clear private property 
“ more ancient, and probably more yierfect 
“ than that of England. The tenure, as 'w ell 
“ as the transfer, of tins jiroyierty by descent, 
“ sale, gift, and mortgage, is fortified by a 
“ series of regular deeds equally various and 
“ curious ; and which bear a very strong re- 
“ semblance in both parts of the country.”* 

^ rdli Re])ort, p, 130. 
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So perfect was this right, that when lands 
were mortgaged to the fullest extent of the 
rent, and the whole estate substantially trans- 
ferred to the mortgagee, the proprietor or his 
heirs could at any time, however distant, re- 
sume it on paying off the just claims of the 
mortgagee. In like manner, if a proprietor 
absconded on account of a debt to govern- 
ment, and that his lands were transferred to 
another, he could at aiiy time return, and re- 
sume possession on payment of the debt.* 
Even crimes and offences occasione<l no for- 
feiture of this property. Whatever might be 
the punishment, or the fate of a criminal pro- 
prietor, tlie right of the heir to the succession 
remained unimpeached. These provinces so 
far differed from the other countries above 
described, that we find in them no village 
communities, or copartnerships. Tlie lands 
are possessed by individuals, or separate 
families, residing apart on their own estates, 
and having no riglits in common. 

In the province of Canara, the landed pro- 
prietors, or landlords, are, according to the 

" Mr. Eiiis quotes some Hindoo authorities, whence it. 
would seem the right of resumption is limited to three gene- 
rations, or 100 years, which is somewhat vaguely expressed 
to be co-extensive with the yieriod of memory. — Mad. Rev. Seh 
p. 817. 
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Fifth Report, called Nair Mul Guenies — cor- 
responding with the Meerasseedars, or Swamy 
Bhogumdars, of Tanjore, and other parts of 
the Peninsula. 

4 

Under the proprietors are tenants. Of 
these there two classes ; one termed Shud 
Mul Gueny, or tenant in perpetuity ; the 
other Chalie Guenie, or tenant at will. The 
Shud Mul Gueny is irremoveable by the su- 
perior lord, on payment of a fixed rent for his 
land. The tennre depends on long posses- 
sion, or on mortgage, or an expenditure for 
improvements, or the cultivation of waste 
lands, or sometimes on purchase ; in all 
which cases as long as the rent is paid, the 
occupancy of the Shud Mid (xueny is secure, 
and may be transferred, or disposed of by 
will. If the tenant dies without heirs, his 
lands revert to the superior landlord ; and in 
case of surrendering his lands, or being rc;- 
moved from them, the landlord is bound to 
reimburse the tenant for whatever may^iave 
been advanced in the way of loan or mort- 
gage, or expended for improvements, on the 
estate. 

The Chalie Guenies are tenants at will, 
holding lands under the other or permanent 
tenants. The Chalie Guenie may therefore 
be compared to the Paracoody ; and the Shud 
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Mul Giieny, or tenant in pcrptitnity, to tlie 
Oolkoody or Ool Parakoody ot’Tanjore. In- 
stances are not uncommon wliere Clialie Giie- 
ni(;s, after a long occupancy — generally fifty 
years — or improvements made on the land, 
have been raised to the state of Shnd Mrd 
Gucaiics, and in such cases sucreed of course 
to all the rights of the permanent tenantry, 
(iiienies would also naturally step in to all 
the rights of proprietorship, in cases where, 
from revolution, con<iuest, or other cause, the 
original proprietors had wdiolly disappeared. 
Under the Clialie Guenies again are slaves 
attached to the soil, as in other parts of 
India. 

There are, as before observed, no village 
communities in Canara. The property in the 
soil rests in individuals, or in families. Some 
lands are held in the name of Pagodas ; some 
in the name of one person who manages tor 
several ; and some lands, which have escheat- 
ed to government on failure of heirs, are held 
of the government under the Sliud Mul 
Gueny tenure. 

When this province became subject to the 
king of Vijeyanuggur, Hurryhur Roy,* an as- 
sessment of the lands was made on tlui ])rin- 


Between I. ‘3."}} and I dd7. 
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ciplcs, it is said, laid down in the Shaster, ac- 
cording to which two and a half Katties 
(nieasnia^s) of seed, yielding* thirty ineasnres 
of Paddy (rice), were computed to be divided 
in the following* pro|)ortion^. 

'^Po the landlord - - - 7J or *25 per cent, 

cultivator or labourer 1.5 or .50 
Sirkar (government) 71 or 2*5 


MO 

Annexed to a re})ort of the principal collec- 
tor of Canara of the .Mist May 1800, is an 
historical al)stract statement of “ land rent" in 
('anara and Soonda, shewing the clianges it 
had undcu’gone fronitlie year 1000, to tin; tlien 
current year 1709-1800, wliich tin; reader may 
refer to in the oth lleyxn t. I This document 
is worthy of particidar attention, from its es- 
tablishing certain facts of great imporlaina' 
in the present discussion. In a ri'port by 
Mr. Thackeray dated 1th August 1807, an 
abstrai't of this al)Slra<‘t is given, whi(di, for 
hrevily's sake, 1 shall lua’c use in pyeference 
to the other; tin* ligures in both being the 
same. It is as follows:-- 

Tlip Sliastor only ono-sixtli to tl’.c ( dr(‘av, and not 

ono-romtli us licro stalptl, 

I Vidt^ r>lh l^^jinrl, ;>. SO!). 1 lUid. S >1. 
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Tile iissessnicnt ubove-iiieiitioned of tlie 
Vijeyauiiggur governiueiit reinaiued, it ap- 
pears, without alteration till the ])roviuce was 
tranlerred to the Bednore governinent, about 
the middle of tlie*seveuteenth century. The 
Bednore govei’iiiuent made some additions to 
the revenue; so tlmt in IddO, the Vijeyanng 
gur and Bednore assfissments togtsther forim^d 
the standard revt nue, called Rekha or Shist ; 
and which amounted 

InCanara, to Pgs. 202,221) 2!) 47 = ,£80,8!)] 
Soonda - 44,398 20 4o= 17,737 

Total stand. Shist 240,623 14 12= 98,649 

This remained, for near si century, tlie 
land tax of Camira ; but in tlu' eighteenth 
century, tlie Bednore government laid on 
additional cesses, suid rsiised the land tax, 
to - - Fugs. 314,007 4 32 = £123,602 


But Hyder, in the true spirit of Mussul- 
man conl|uest and exaction, raised the reve- 
nue after his invsision of Caiiiira in 1763, 
to - - Fags. 533,202 4 17 = £2 13,281 


Whilst Tippoo by extra assessments, and 
new heads of revenue, attempted to extend 



it to - - Pass. a0«, 078 •i.'i 10= £347,471 

Blit deducting what could 
never be collecte<l - 252,589 22 70 = £101, 035 

Tliere remained for Tipj^oo’s 
“standard assessment, ’’as it has 
been called - Pags. 010,089 2 2 = £240,435 

This sum was, liowevcr, a nominal assess- 
ment; for Tippoo, owing to the oppressive ex- 
actions of his own and father’s government, and 
the consequent destruction or expulsion of 
great numbers of tlie inhabitants, never col- 
lected more than Pgs. 473,550 3 12(189,420/.); 
and of that about 25,.938Pags. (10,375/.) arose 
from the sale of grain, and items not properly 
of land revenue. His actual Jurnma, there- 
fore, was only - Pags. 447,612 = £179,045 

Major Mu nro, then principal collector, took, 
however, this settlement as the basis of his 
assessment of Fusly, 1209, corresponding with 
A. D. 1799-1800 ; ami after ileducting some 
items, and adding otliers, fixed the assess- 
ment of the year, at 465,148 33 64 =£186,05.9 


From the preceding statement, the follow- 
ing facts are dediicible : 

First. It is stated, that a pulilic revmiue 
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was always (l('riv(‘<l iVoin ihosf; laiuls, iiikIov 
th(' aiu ieut Hindoo governments ; but tlie 
amount, as well as the emu'ease, by the Bed- 
nore government may, I think, be ascril>ed, 
with great probability, to tlie wars in which 
the Vijeyanaggur and Bednorc; states wt:re 
constantly engaged, and particularly with tlu' 
Mussulman sovereigns of the Deccan. I in 
dine to this opinion, l)ecause in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Malabar, whose primi- 
tive institutions very much resembled those oi' 
(’anara, no such thing as a land-tax was eve'r 
known until the days of Hyder Aly and Tij)- 
poo Sultaan ; and, because, in Mr. Ellis's 
justly (-elebrated Meerassy paper, it is (ex- 
pressly stated, to have btjen the case in Ca- 
nara, until subjectcjd to the Vijc'yanaggur 
government, when a general assessment was 
laid on the lands as above stated. 

Scicondly. That under the Hindoo go- 
vernments, wlien th(i landlords, orNairMul 

Guenies, were supposed to derivfi a rent 
% 

from their estates ecpial to 2o per cent, of 
the produce, the public revenue only, amount- 
ed to - - - - - Ihrgs. ‘24G,()2.‘{ 

Thirdly. That wdien Hyder Aly, acting on 
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iJio principles of the Mussulman law of con- 
quest, more tlian doubled the revenues, by 
encreasins them to - - Papfs. 533,202 

It is clear that he must iiave absorbed, in 
this assessment, not merely all the net rent 
of the proprietors, but all tlic shares of all 
the (jruenics put together; leaving nothing 
but a bare sutbciency to save from starvation 
those who chose to become labouring culti- 
vators of the soil. But 

Fourthly. His son, Tippoo, not content 
with these exactions, wished to raise the 
rtwenue to _ - - - l*ags. tK)t{,()7B 

or nearly four times the amount of tlie Bed- 
nore assessment. But tiuding it impossi- 
ble to realize this amount, it was reduced 
to ----- Pags. ()J (5,089 

of which, hoAvever, from the then distracted 
state of the country, he could oidy collect 
about ----- Pags. 447,1512 

J.astly. This excessive exaction was adopt- 
(‘d by a British collector, as the basis of his as- 
sessment for 1 799- 1800 ; and whi(di was accord - 
ingly settled for that year, at - Pags. 4(55,148 


but the “ slandard" assessment, as it is called, 



of Tippoo, or 010, OBJ) Fags, was alM^ays koj)! 
in view at every future annual settlement. 
Whether collectors have yet attained the 
“ standard” rate, the printed documents do 
not precisely shcMf but the assessment of 


* All that I can collect from the records now in print is, 
the certainty that constant additions were made even to 
this CxXCessive exaction — but not the precise amount. The 
oth Report, p. 132, has the following remark on it : — ‘‘ By 
the operation of this fixed and moderate tax^ by discoveries 
“ of concealed cultivation, and other clandestine advantages, 
“ and by the extension of agricultural labours, it appears that, 
at the expiration of 1807-8, including a period of nine 
“ years, since the province (Canara) was obtained, an aggre- 
‘ gate increase had taken place in the collections, amounting 
to 813,901 Star Pags., in which was included the receipts 
“ from other heads of revenue, independent of the land tax, 
and exhibiting an average increase of 101,737 Star Pags.” 
If this is intended to exjiress the amount of annual .lumma in 
1 807-8, it would give for the land-tax alone 712,164 S. Pags. ; 
whereas in the minute of the Madras Board of Revenue of 
5th July, 1818, (p. 897-8, Mad. Rev, Sel.) the land revenue 
of Canara is given in one paragraph at 487,366 Pags., an<l 
ill another at about 520,000 Pags. It is, however, distinctly 
iidmiited in this document, that the full amount of Hyder's 
Jumrna (533,202 Pags.) is to be the maximum of demand 
on all the lands of the province ; and as such entered in 
the individual Pot tabs, given annually to each Ryc4 iiridtu 
the collector’s seal and signature. Notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive amount of this revenue, and its progressive increase, 
in a province avowed to be in a state of great distraction and 
poverty when it passed into our hands, there were not wanting 
persons in 1807-8 so partial to their own acts, or those ol' 
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of 179})- 1800, is sufficient of itself to furnish 
a perfectly intelligible version of what is 

tlieir fellow- servants, as to represent, and probably to believe, 
that satisfaction prevailed throughout the country — a com- 
“ moil improvement was exhibited among the people in dress, 
living, and other personal comforts; and the revenues were 
“ realized with singular punctuality.” A very different pic- 
ture, liowever, is given of the state of this province by the 
Madras Rev. Board in 1818, which 1 here subjoin, that the 
ri'dder may, with the tacts before him here detailed, judge for 
himself. 

To the practice of loading the lowly assessed or indus- 
“ trious Ryot with the tax of his less fortunate or more iin- 
‘‘ [irovident neighbour (condemned by the very officer who 
‘‘ adopted it as both impolitic and unjust), to ihe consumption* 
of a maximum standard of assessment much beyond the 
“ capability of the country, even at the period of its greatest 
prosperity, to the gradual approximation made to this high 
“ standard in the actual demand on more than half the lauded 
“ })ropcrty in Canara, and to the annual variation, and con- 
sequent uncertainty, in the amount of the assessment on 
‘‘ individual Ryots, as much as to any tcni|)orary reduced 
‘‘ value of jiroduce, or the imposition of new indirect taxes, 
“ are to be ascribed the decline in tujricuLtiire^ the poverty 
‘‘ among the Ryots^ the increased sale of landed property 
by the landlords^ the difficulty of realizing the collections^ 
and the necessity, before unknown, of disposing of dc- 
"^fanltcrs^ lands in satisfaction of revenue demands^ which, 
after fourteen years' residence in Canara, at length con- 
"" strained the late collector to record his conviction, that 
the jireseni assessment is beyond the resources of the pro- 
eb/cc.” — Mad- Rev. Sel. vul. i. p. 808. 

* Sic in Oiiji; 



meant, in Eastern finance, by the term “ just 
“ and moderate Jumma.” 

It is moreover stated, in treating of this 
settlement for Fu sly, 1209, A.D. 1799-1800, 
that “ Canara had been almost desolated by 
“ many years of oppressive government, and 
“ latterly by the confusion whicli the war 
“ with the English had occasioned.” We 
have here, indeed, a curious specimen of tlje 
language in which opposite biasscs will de- 
scribe the same, or analogous, transactions. 
The spirit, which assails with honest indigna- 
tion the atrocities of former despotisms, is 
softened into mild complacence wliere our 
own acts are the theme, and whicli we have 
some particular motive to approve. The 
principal collector of Canara describes the 
elfects of the assessments by Hyd(vr and 
Tippoo in the following terms — “ The evils 
“ which have been continually accumulating 
“ upon it (Canara) since it became a province 
“ of Mysore, have destroyed a great part of 
“ its population, and rendered its remaining 
“ inliabitants as poor as those of the neigh- 
“ bouring countries. It may be said that 
“ this change has been brought about by the 
“ invasion of Hyder ; by the four wars which 
“ have happened since that event, by Tipjioo 
“ himself destroying many of tln^ principal 
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“ towns upon the coast, and forcing their in 
“ liabitants to remove to Jumalabad, and 
“ other unhealthy situations near the hills ; 
“ by seizing in one night all the Christian 
“ men, women, and childfen amounting to 
“ above 00,000, and sending them into cap- 
“ tivity to Mysore, from whence one-tenth of 
“ them never returned ; by the prohibition of 
“ foreign trade, and by the general corrup- 
‘‘ tion and disorder of his government in all 
“ its departments. These circiimstauces cer- 
“ tainly accelerated the change ; hul takm 
“ altogether then ^'<>1 eonlrilnite to 

it so mack as the e-vlraontman/ augmentation 
“ of the land rent." * 

Again he observes, “ Had such an assess- 
“ nieiit as that introduced by Hyder and 
“ Tip ])00 existed in ancient times, Canara 
“ would long; ago have been converted into a 
“ elesert.” Yet strange to relate, this aug- 
mented land-rent, so j)regnant with mischief 
in the liands of our Mussulman predecessm - 
this Jumma, wliich Lord Te;ignmouth would 
rightly denominate “ mere pillage and rack- 
“ rent” — was deemed sufiiciently just and 
moderate in the hands of British collectors 
to be made tlie basis of our revenue system, 


^ r>th Hopori, Ap|), p, 807 



and to bo recommended in the very same' 
report * as tliat above epioted for present 
adoj)tion, whilst its utmost amount of exac- 
tion under Tippoo was afterwards held forth 
as a maximum wiiich future collectors were 
encouraged to realize. 

It is thus that our revenue systems provide 
for the “ happiness and prosperity ’ of the 
natives of India. Their good is always tlie 
avowed object. Professions abound, and good 


* It is bat justice to Col. Mnnro to add, that this settle- 
ment was recommended by him in opposition to his own better 
jnd^riicnt. His words are as follows: — However much 1 
“ disapprove of the mimerons additions made to the aneitait 
“ land-rent by Ilyder and Tippoo, I did not think myself at 
liberty to depart widely from tlic system which I found 
established, as it is tlui same as that which exists in all tlie 
|)rovinces which the Company have acipiircd in the last 
“ and former war. 1 have made no other rtMliietion in the 
assessment of Tippoo Sultaun than such as was absolutely 
necessary to ensure the collection of the rest. / consider 
'''' myself 'merely as a collector who teas to investigate and 
‘‘ rf?port on the state of the country j but who tuns to leave 
“ it to the lioard to decide as to the expediency of lowering 
“ the assessment 

In another report, 27th Jan. HSOO, (Mad. Rev. Scl. vol. i. 
p. 898.) Col. Munro observes ; — ‘‘ I thought the rents too 
“ high (in Caiiara), as / think they are in every part of 
India that I have seen ; but I conceived it lielonged to the 
" Board, and not to me, to determine what part of them it 
might hereafter be {)roper to reduce. 
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intentions, 1 admit, arc for the most part 
sincere. But the means adopted are an ab- 
solute bar to the accomplishment of our own 
wishes. The indispensable wants of govern- 
ment must be supplied. A system, which 
inseparably links the great mass of the peo- 
ple with pauperism and beggary, is con- 
s(!quently enforced ; and because luimaii 
beings so fettered canmd improve their con- 
dition, we think to relieve our own responsi- 
bility by illiberally charging the evil on im- 
inutable prejudices, and supposing, or pre- 
tending to suppose, native Indians to be 
naturally incapable of moral improvement. 

At all events we liave, in the preceding 
statement, a series of recorded facts to shew 
how the Mussulman financial system absorb- 
ed all landed jjroperty by destroying indivi- 
dual rights, and how obviously it tended to 
oblittnale, in a generation or two, the whole 
class of landed [)roprietors. It also shews, 
how this evil is perpetuated by the principles 
of our own administration ; and, lastly, the 
( Ifect of the system on the minds of our best 
collectors, when such a man as Colonel Munro 
linds it necessary to adopt, for his own Jum- 
ma, the highest assessment of his Mussulman 
|>redecessors, to satisfy the llevenue Board 
and (lov(u-)nuent at the Presidency ; at the 





same; time that he avows his l)elief of the 
J amnia heiuj'’ too liis^Ii to eonsist with tlie ob- 
ject of advancing the prosperity of the coun- 
try. 


S]‘:CTlON XIV. 

(il [rwdou j)roj)crty iu Malabar. Description of projtrielury iigbis , 
ijHvIes <,i‘ iiioi'tgnjpj, assignment, an<l oultiv.'ition. AJilitary service in- 
r’cmlasil on tamit'd proprietors ami t'neir tenajits. 


Thk province of Malabar was always fnr- 
tlu'r rrmoM'd than the others from the scenes, 
and the eifects, of Mussulman usiirj)ation. 
It accordingly preserved its independence, 
and its primitive institutions, undisturbed, 
until subjected to tlie dominion of Hyder Aly 
and his son Tip[)Oo Sultaun, as before no- 
ticed.* When ceded to the British Govern- 
ment in 1702, we found that the same descrip- 
tion of landed proprietors, and tenants, ex- 
isted in .Malabar, as above described inOana- 
ra ; that the attempts of Hyd(!r, and Tippoo, 
to enforce on the Malabarians the Mahojne- 
dan system of revenue, had driven from tluar 
lands all the principal Hindoo proprietors; 
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who now rcUiriH'd, full of anxious ho])e to Ik; 
allowed to resume their estates. The inquiries 
instituted into tlie rij^hts of these- claimants 
consequently established the following facts. 

A class of persons denominated Jelmkars, 
orJenmkars, ap})ear, from time immemorial, 
to have possess(;d a property in the soil more 
absolute, it is thought, than even that of tlie 
landlord in Europe. The term Jenm, means 
])roperly allodial right, acknowledging no 
superior, and Jenrnkar, therefore, allodial 
])ropTietor. As far as history can be de- 
pended on, the government of Malabar was 
originally a perfect theocracy, and all the 
lands belonging to the Pagodas, in wliich, and 
the Namboory llrahmiiis, was accordingly 
vested the tdlodial supremacy of the soil. All 
otln;r persons, even the Rajas themselves, 
held their lands from tlie l^agodas, by the 
tenure of Koodema jN^eer, that is, the garden 
or higher lands ; and the I^addy or rice lands, 
on mortgage, I’or a valuable consideration 
given; but which might at any time lie re- 
sumed on repayment of the sum liorrowed ; 
and this right of resum]>tion is ack!(<^^^ h-dged 
and practised to this day. The title deeds 
M^ere all in the names of the respective Pago- 
das. Of the tenure of Koodema Neer, it may 
be sulhcient to say, that the Brahmins always 
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reserved a (juit rent in money, or kind, 
or some other inconsiderable acknowledg- 
ments of their superiority — with which rt;- 
serve alone the lands became the exclusive 
property of the Kooderna Neerkar, who are 
commonly designated by the term Jenmkar.* 
In some cases the superiority of the Pa- 
godas is still acknowledged and exercised ; 
in others it has become extinct ; particularly 


* This is a clifFerent view of Jciim right, and the Kooderna 
Ncer tenure, to that given by the Madras servants employed 
in Malabar. My chief authority, on this occasion, is an old 
and valued friend, tlie late Mi\ Murdocli Brown, whose higlily 
intelligent and in([uisitive mind, coupled with a perfect know- 
ledge of the Malabar language, and constant intercourse witli 
the natives for 40 years, enabled him to collect probably more 
accurate information regarding the ancient institutions of the 
country, and the laws and habits of the people, than coidd be 
collected by any other European. The Kooderna Neer is re- 
presented in the Madras records as a species of mortgage ; 
but the term is there vaguely defined, and oliviously l;eeause 
the nature of the tenure was ill understood. 

Ip further illustration of Mr. Brown’s view of Jenni right, 
I can also add on his authority, that the term .lenm is used 
figuratively to express what an^ considered imprescriptible 
rights, such as the rights of the head carpenter of a Tara or 
parish, to measure out the foundation of all new houses, to 
plan the door-frames, and certain parts ol‘ the roof ; on all 
which occasions he receives so many Fanams, and no other 
carpenter is competent to execute those parts of the building. 
This right is hereditary in the family, as well as tliosc of the* 
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since tlie (lestruction tind expulsion or forced 
conversion of the principal Hindoo inhabit- 


blacksmith ; and this is termed Jenrn ; and hence they have 
])een considered as signifyin<^ “ birth-right/' 

Similar Meerassec^ rights are described by Mr. Ellis as ex 
istirtg in other |)arts of the Peninsula. 

A privilege resembling this also existed in former times in 
England, claimed by millers, as an exclusive riglit to griiid all 
tlie corn used within the maiior or township wherein tlie mill 
stood. It is described by Du Cange under the words — Soea 
molendini, and Seeta molendini, and by baiglisb autliors called 
Soc or Soke. In Seotland the right still exists under the de- 
nomination of Tliirlage. Erskine’s Piin . Law of Seotland, p. 232 ; 
and Enc. Brit. Art. Law, p. 653. 

This explanation of Jenin right establislies a stricter analogy 
between the Koodema Neerkars, commonly called Jeiimkars 
of Malabar, and Nayr Mul Cuenies of Caruira, than seems 
to be admitted by the Madras servants. Tlie Jenmkars of 
Malabar were formerly tenants in pijrpetuity, holding of the 
Pagodas by the Koodema Neer tenure ; but who, tlirough the 
various convulsions of the province, destruction of Pagodas, 
and extirpation of the Namboory Brahmins, or superior lords, 
succeeded at lengtli to the rights of tlie latter ; and in all 
eases where superior right cannot be proved, are now (in, my 
opinion, very properly) acknowledged as real^ Jenmkars. 
Tlie Nayr Mul Gueiiies of Canara were also permanent 
tenants, formerly lidding of Nayr landlords, in whom was 
vested the exclusive or absolute property in the land. When 
Canara was con(|uered in early times by tlie Pandian princes 
of Madura, these Nayr landlords were extirpated, or expelled, 
by the conquerors, and their rights and privileges transferred 
to others, SubsiHjuently, tlierefore, to tliis revolution, the 



ants by their Mussulman rulers ; wlienee tlie 
otaupants in possession of estates eame na- 


Nayr Mul Guonics, it w.ould seem from the 5th R(?p. p. i;]0, 
liad become actual landlords or proprietors in Canara, with 
all the rights appertaining to the ancient Nayrs. I must, 
however, observe, that the Madras Revenue Board, in their 
minute 5th Jan. 1818, speak of another race of landlords in 
Canara, called Mulecs, as successors of the Nayrs, and as 
being superior to the Nayr Mul Guenies. Perhaps tlie Mu 
lees, and the Nayr Mul Guenies, both exist as real landlords. 
If the statement, therefore, given in the 5th Rep. be correct, 
it indicates a striking analogy in the ancient institutions of 
these two neighbouring territories, the superior tenants in per* 
petuity in both provinces having succeeded, l)y nearly the 
same processes, to ihe rights of a’osoliite pro])j’ietors. 

It would seem from a passage in Mr. l^dlisN Mcerasseo 
Paper (Mad, Rev, Sel. vol. i. p. 819.), that there are villages 
in other parts of tlie Madras territories, when? the pcrpidual 
tenants, Ool Parakoodys, have not succeeded to the rights 
of Mccrasseedars on tlie latter liecoming extinet. Tlie policy, 
however, is not very apparent, of thus ki?<?ping, as it were 
in abeyance, a right which there are no heirs or j^ersons in 
existence to claim, but which might be lieneiieially transferred 
to ayotlicr. Other instances, however, are mentioned (p. 889.) 
in which Ool Koodis liad succeeded in possessing themselves 
of the full Meerassy rights. 

Another, and perhaps more forcible reason for eoiisidering 
occupants, where there are no other claimants, as tin? real 
Jenmkars, Mccrasseedars, or Canyatchikars (for all these terms 
imply the same rights), of their respective properties is, that 
llie Hindoo law gives the riglit of pn>|)rietorship tg, tlu' pf)s- 
sessors of laud after tlie third generation, or .dtei the iajVs»‘ 
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turally to be considered as the superior lords ; 
and the term Jenmkar, in our time, to be ap- 
pled to Raja, Namboory, Nambyar, Nayr, and 
even Mapilla, landlords ; the latter being a 
race of Arabs who, many centuries ago, esta- 
tablished themselves on the coast; and by 
c'ommercial and industrious habits, accpiired 
wealth, and encreased in numbers, so as, 
partly by purchase, and partly by violence, 
to become the actual proprietors of numerous, 
and even large, estates. 

Landed proprietors in Malabar, have al- 
ways been considered by us, as possessed of 
the Jenm or allodial right to their respective 
estates; and as such denominated Jenmkars. 
Between these Jenmkars, and the Nayr Mul 
Guenies of (3anara, there was tins remarkable 
difierence, that the Jenmkars enjoyed their 
hereditary rights free from all assessment, or 
revenue to government. Their estates were 


of the jyeriod of memory ^ determined to be one hundred 
years.” — (Ellis’s Meer. Paper.) When, tliereffjre, through 
the various revolutions, and anarchical rule of this extra- 
ordinarily-troubled country, the original proprietors of estates 
shall have disappeared, or become extinct, although the 
Hindoo law may have some reservations in respect to 
Meerassy privileges, reason and sound policy would here 
seem to " concur in sanctioning the full confirmation of al- 
lodial right in the actual occupants of the soil. 

VOL. II. T 
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their own exclusive property from time imme- 
morial ; and a land-tax was unknown in this 
province, until it was subjugated by Hyder ; 

one of whose first mandates was to declare 

* 

half the produce of the soil to he the share of 
the drear. 

Of the Jcninkars of Malabar it is also deserv- 
ing of remark— so perfect were their rights - 
that no authority but the landlord’s, was ever 
acknowledged on liis own estate ; nor did the 
Raja, or prince, in any way interfere, excepting 
in capital cases, which were judged conjointly 
by him and the head Bramins of the Rauje. 
The Raja had no direct authority, except in 
his own desmesne lands. 

Until this period, therefore, nothing could 
be more complete, than the property in land 
possessed, and enjoyed, by the Jeninkars of 
Malabar. The province had been long di- 
vided into small principalities, at the head of 
which were Rajas, generally, if not always, the 
largest landed proprietors of their respective 
divisions ; and this was their only source of 
land revenue. Their other supplies were 
derived from 

Poorashandrum, or fines levied on the pro- 
perty of deceased Mapillas, to entitle the 
next heir to succeed. 

Imposts on trade, and mint duties. 
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Fines for criminal offences. 

Protection money from fugitive subjects of 
other Raja. 

Escheated estates on failure of heirs. 
Confiscated estates. 

Offerings at certain annual festivals, and on 
the investiture of a Raja. 

Professional taxes on weavers, distillers, &c. 
Royalties of gold ore, elephants, ivory, teak- 
trees, bamboos, wrecks, and a few other 
items. 

But the rent of a Jenmkar’s landed estates 
was always wholly and exclusively at his 
own disposal. 

These estates, like similar properties in 
other countries, were all deeply mortgaged. 
The mortgage was termed Kanum ; and the 
mortgagee, Kanumkar. The mortgagee was 
sometimes a wealthy merchant ; but often a 
tenant in possession. As long as interest 
was regularly paid on the debt, the mortgagee 
had no controul over the land ; but in deffinlt 
of regular payment, he was entitled to pos- 
session ; and could lease out the lands to 
other tenants ; or cultivate by means of his 
own slaves or hired labourers; accounting to 
the Jenmkar for whatever surplus there might 
be, after dis(!harging his own interest. The 
Kanumkar could neither foreclose the mort- 

r 2 
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gage, nor dispose of the Jenm right to satisfy 
his debt ; Imt he could sell, or mortgage, his 
own Kanum to another, who then succeeded 
to his rights. If^the Jenmkar was enabled 
to redeem the mortgage, he was obliged to 
pay the Kanumkar for all improvements 
made on the estate; but this seldom occurred. 
The Kanumkar in possession was, in reality, 
a tenant in perpetuity. Neither he, nor his 
heirs, were ever removed, though the Kanum 
contained within itself a principle of self- 
redemption. The mortgage deed was renew- 
able every 12 years ; on which occasion 13 per 
cent, of the original debt was struck off ; and 
though by the operation of this periodical de- 
duction, the estate might at length revert to 
the Jenmkar, or his heirs, free of debt ; it 
more frequently produced an opposite effect 
by inciting the Jenmkar to encrease, or 
renew, his borrowings, and thereby to per- 
petuate the occupancy of the Kanumkar. 

There were other, or temporary, tenants, 
called Patomkars, to whom the lands were 
leased for longer, or shorter, periods, accord- 
ing to agreement. The conditions of the 
lease were, not a share of the produce to the 
Jenmkar as in some other countries ; but a 
certain fixed Patom, or rent, for a defined ex- 
tent of land, sometimes in kind, and some- 
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times ill money, as settled between the 
jiarties. These tenants were removable 
at will, or at the expiration of their re- 
spective leases ; so that, with some shades of 
difference, the Kanumkars, and Patumkars, 
of Malabar may be compared with the Ool- 
koodies, and Parakoodies, of Tanjore, and the 
Shud Mai Guenies, and Challie Guenies, of 
Canara. 

Other modes of leasing, and mortgaging, 
lands are mentioned as common in Malabar, 
with certain conditions attached to each. 

One of them, termed Kuy Kanum, is a 
lease of land granted by the proprietor for 
12 years, which the Kuy Kanumkar is to 
bring into cultivation to plant with pepper 
vines, and productive trees, and to erect the 
necessary buildings, fences, &c., and to hold 
it for the above mentioned period, in con- 
sideration of this labour and expenditure, 
free of rent. At the expiration of 12 years, 
the Kuy Kanumkar is liable for a rent agreed 
upon ; or he may be ousted on receiving com- 
pensation for his expenditure and improve- 
ments. But as this never happens, the Kuy 
Kanumkar may also be considered a tenant 
in perpetuity. He can sell or mortgage his 
own improvements on the estate to another ; 
but not the Jenin right, which in all cases the 
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Jenmkar most tenaciously reserves to himself. 
A large proportion, indeed, of the lands of 
this province were thus found to be in the 
hands of mortgagees, many of whom are 
Mapillas ; whilst some had either supplanted 
the Jeninkars, or purchased the title to their 
estates for a trifling consideration, during the 
havoc and oppressions of the Mussulman 
government. 

Slaves of the soil are also common, and nu- 
merous, in Malabar as in other parts of India. 

Although the Jeninkars held their lands 
free of suit and service to a superior lord, 
and subject to no other condition than a 
trifling, and perhaps in some instances no- 
minal, acknowledgment to a Pagoda; they 
were still obliged to defend the country, 
and indeed their own properties, in time of 
need ; for which puipose each principality 
was divided into Deshums, or districts, and 
these again subdivided into Naads, or Nadu ; 
and each Naad assessed, not with so much 
revenue<in money or kind to the state, but 
with a certain number of armed men, with 
whom the Jenmkars were required to attend 
upon the Raja when war, offensive or defen- 
sive, or other public duties, required their 
services. This, too, was formerly the case in 
Cuna,ra, previously to its conquest by the 
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Vijeyanugur government, and the establish- 
ment of a land-tax by Huriyhur Roy. 

Besides this district levy or contribution 
for military service, the tenants of a Jenmkar 
were also bound to follow him in war — a re- 
gulation which may have been one cause at 
least of the perpetuity of subordinate tenures 
ill Malabar ; for it was a point of honour with 
the great Nayr families never to turn out a 
tenant whilst he continued to pay his rent. 
It was, indeed, the interest of the Jenmkars 
to treat them well ; for they were not only 
the cliief means of providing the Jenmkar’s 
income, but composed his retinue of armed 
followers, so essential to his consequence and 
weight in the aristocracy. It was also of 
some use as a corrective to aristocratical 
power, insuring to the lower orders a greater 
degree of security and independence. 

Whether this law, or custom, of rnilitaiy 
service prevailed in other parts of India, I 
have no authentic documents to prove.* 1 
can only believe in the jirobability of its 
being universal, from the certainty, and great 
antiquity, of its existence in Malabar and 
Canara. In these provinces, at all events, it 
bears a striking resemblance to a similar law 
existing among the freemen of the West, as 
far back at least as the days ol' Julius ( lesar, 
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who describes (for example) the nation of the 
Suevians as divided into 100 Cantons or Pagi, 
(Nadu), each of which supplied yearly for 
war 1000 armed men. This law was common 
to the tribes of Northern invaders, who 
carried it with them into all the settlements 
they effected in the South. There the law, 
termed Herebannum, required of every free 
man to bear arms, for the common defence 
subjecting him to a heavy fine for failure in 
his attendance, when summoned to the field ; 
or, if insolvent, to be reduced to slavery until 
his labour should amount to the value of his 
fine;* whilst in the Capitularies of Charle- 
magne, it is ordained that every freeman wlio 
possessed five mansi, or dO acres, of land 
in property, should march in person against 
the enemy .f 

From this description of military service — 
from the military habits of native Indians 
generally, and their attendan<;e on their 
princes, or llajas, in war — from its being 
supposed that landed estates in Canara, and 


* Du Cange Voc. Herebannum. Quicunque liber homo 
in hoste banaitus fuerit, et venire contenipserit, plenum 
heribannuiii ^componat, secundum legem Fraucoruui, id eM 
60 solidos (sols) solvat.*’ 

+ Rob. Hist. Char. voLi. 
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other parts, are conditional tenures subject to 
the payment of a certain revenue to the state 
— and from the difficulty, perhaps, of shaking 
off the Mussulman doctrine of the sovereign 
being also lord paramount'*' of the soil, it lias 
been contended that the Jenm or allodial 
rights above described, existing in Malabar, 
as elsewhere, are no other than a “ fee-sim- 
“ pie or hereditary right of possession, sub- 
“ ject to some of those various conditions 
“ from which no subject can be exempt.”* 
But this is a mistake, arising, perhaps, 
from confounding Mahomcdan with English 
feudal law. The estates here treated of 
are not, and never were, fees or fiefs. The 
proprietors had the “ absolutum et direcimn 
“ dominium," the absolute property or de- 
mesne in the land ; holding it in their own 
right, without acknowledgement of service to 
a sovereign power, or superior lord; and 
though the present race of proprietors, or 
part of tliem, being originally perpetual ten- 
ants, may be thought to have had, only the 
“ jus perpetmim el utile dominium," in their 
lands ; yet on the extinction, or extirpation 
of the superior lords, or often by purchase, 
they came to be considered (as they ought to 


* Rep. Mad. Rev. Board, -Ust Jan. 1803. 
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be) absolute proprietors — that is, seized of 
lands absolutely “ in dominico suo,'’ or in their 
own desmesiie. 

So late as the year 1818, the Madras Board 
of Revenue have described this right as a 
mere “ hereditary possession, and usufruct of 
“ the soil, known by the term Jenm, or birth- 
“ right but this, also, is a misconstruc- 
tion. In all the Hindoo countries, where 
primitive institutions are still traceable, 1 
believe it will be invariably found that there 
existed, from time immemorial, botli allodial 
and usufructuary occupants of the soil ; and 
that these were, generally speaking, distinct 
persons. The Jenm, Swamy Bhogum, Ca- 
niatchy, or Meerassy riglit, is a pure allodium, 
not a feudurn, nor a simple umfructus ; and 
so precious is this right, in the eye of the 
proprietor, that, after the whole substance of 
his estate has passed away to mortgagees or 
others, he still retains the Jenm as a valuable 
property, for which, though but a shadow, a 
price would readily be given ; but which is 
held by its hereditary owners with the utmost 
tenacity, and, therefore, but rarely parted 
with. The usufructuaries are the different 
tenants, and mortgagees, above described, 


ST 


Mad. Rev. Sel. vol. i. p. 889. 
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sometimes called “ subordinate landlords.” 
They have liens on the profits and produce of 
the land amounting to property, which is he- 
reditary, and may be transferred, or mort- 
gaged, and in some cases sold ; but in no 
case can they inherit, transfer, mortgage, or 
sell the land itself, or the Jenm right. In 
times of trouble and confusion, when allodial 
proprietors have disappeared, become extinct, 
or been induced, by distress, to sell this last 
hold on their estates, the usufructuaries have 
stepped into their places ; and where no su- 
perior right can be established, the usufruct- 
uary, whether he has purchased the superior 
right, or not, becomes the fittest person to be 
acknowleged as Jenmkar, Swamy Bhogam- 
kar, Canyatchikar, or Meerasseedar.* 

It is, indeed, to be lamented that these pri- 
mitive rights were not discovered by the 
British Government at an earlier period. 


Vide note, p. 239 - 
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SECTION XV. 

Heal landed proprietors disci^ered to exist in the provinces subject to tin 
Bengal Government. 


On our acquisition of the Dewauny,in Ben- 
gal, Maliomedan severity and usurpation had 
so effaced these rights, that no trace of them 
is to be found in the proceedings of the consti- 
tuted authorities. The Mussulman doctrine 
of the sovereign being sole proprietor, was 
then universally prevalent. The same im- 
pression existed in 1789, and 1793, on the 
formation of the Permanent Settlement in 
Bengal ; and estates were accordingly con- 
veyed in full property to the Rajas, and great 
Zemindars of the lower provinces, subject to 
the condition of a certain annual revenue ; but 
in utter ignorance of the territorial rights of 
other classes ; although partial proofs of the 
existence of Maliks, and village Zemindars, 
in some of the provinces, might, one would 
suppose, have caused official persons to pause, 
and enquire, ere they dealt out the whole 
landed property of the country with such pro- 
fuse, and, as now appears, inconsiderate, li- 
berality. The mischiefs and injustice occa- 
sioned by this hasty step, have been already 
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explained ;* and the monstrous evil having 
been confirmed in the lower provinces of 
Bengal hy legal enactments, and 30 years’ 
undisturbed possession of these confiscations 
(for they deserve no better name), the ousted 
real owners are left , without a hope of redress, 
being doomed, as Lord Hastings observes, to 
absolute extinction, “ so that no remnants of 
them will be soon discoverable.” 

It has, likewise, been stated that, shortly 
after the acquisition, by the Company, of the 
“ Ceded and Conquered Provinces,” the lands 
of the country were discovered to be univer- 
sully the actual property of individual owners ; 
who, at the first encouragement, came for- 
ward to assert their respective rights. It is 
not a little remarkable that these discoveries 
were, at length, made in countries almost 
bordering on the metropolis of the Mogul 
empire in Hindostan, where Mussulman prin- 
cipled may be supposed to have been put in 
force^with the greatest rigor and efficiengy ; 
whilst, in countries far removed from the 
chief seat of government, tlie rights of indi- 
viduals, as proprietors of land, are officially 
Stated to be altogether lost or extinct, or to 
have approached complete extinction in pro- 


Vide Vol. f. p. 366 - 370 . 387 . and 583 - 588 . 
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portion as the Moslem power was more or 
less eftectually established ; and, as regards 
official documents and proceedings, this was 
indubitably the cjise. Later inquiries, how- 
ever, render it probable, if not certain, that 
in no part of the country were these rights 
wholly extinguished. A record, or tradition, 
with full acknowlegement of their indefeisi- 
bility, seem to have been preserved among 
the Hindoos themselves, through a long suc- 
cession of ages, in spite of the rigor and ex- 
actions of their rulers. 

We have here a remarkable difference in 
the result of the Eastern and Western irrup- 
tions. The invasion of the Roman empire by 
the Northern barbarians, continued to deso- 
late Europe from the beginning of the fourth 
century till about the close of the sixth ; at 
which time the ancient inhabitants were nearly 
extenninated ; little or no trace being left of 
their policy, jurisprudence, arts, or literature ; 
“ nV3w forms of government, new laws, new 
“ manners, new dresses, new languages, and 
“ new names of men and countries, were 
“ every where introduced.”* Italy, in par- 
ticular. in the eighth century, is said to have 
been over-run with wood, or laid under water, 

' Robertsoirs Mist. Char. V, vol, i, p. 12. 
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the habitation of wild beasts, and almost 
destitute of human inhabitants. Although 
the spirit of rapacity and cruelty was quite as 
strong in the Eastern as the Western con- 
querors, its results were very different. The 
Hindoos of India, though persecuted and op- 
pressed, from religious as well as avaricious 
views, were never so completely prostrated 
as the vanquished people of ancient Europe. 
The former retained, through ages of devas- 
tation and rapine, and still exhibit unimpair- 
ed, the manners, the usages, the institutions, 
the language, arts, and sciences, of their fa- 
thers. Their persons were prostrated by the 
superior might of the Mussulman sword, but 
their minds were never so degraded as to make a 
voluntary abandonment of their natural rights. 
They did not court slavery as a refuge from 
other miseries and oppressions. Whatever 
brute force may have extorted, they never 
sought to change an independent into a con- 
ditional property for the inglorious distinction 
of becoming vassals to a superior loi’d.* In 


* Dr. Robertson, in treating of the state of society in 
Europe from the seventh to the eleventh century, observes : 
— Such was the spirit of tyranny which pervailed among 
‘‘ the great proprietors of land, and so various their oppor- 
tunities of oppressing those who were settled on their es- 
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this respect, the advocates of‘ Hindoo dege- 
neracy would be forced to admit that a com- 


tatos, and of rendering their condition intolerable, that many 
“ freemen in despair renounced their liberty, and voluntarily 
surrendered themselves ns slaves to their poiuerful masters. 
This they did, that their masters niiglit become more 
immediately interested to aftbrd them protection, together 
with the means of subsisting themselves and their families. 
“ Such a surrender was termed obnoxiatio. The reason given 
‘‘ for it is the wretched and indigent condition of the person 
** who gives up his liberty. It was still more common for 
“ freemen to surrender their liberty to bishops or abbots, 
‘‘ that they might partake of the security which the vassals 
“ and slaves of churches and monasteries enjoyed, in con- 
“ sequence of the superstitious veneration paid to the saint 
“ under whose immediate protection they were supposed to be 
‘‘ taken. That condition must have been miserable indeed, 
which could induce a freeman voluntarily to renounce his 
“ liberty, and to give up himself as a slave to the disposal of 
another. The number of slaves in every nation of Europe 
was prodigious. The greater part of the inferior class of 
“ people in France were reduced to this state at the com-* 
‘‘ mencement of tlie third race of kings. The same was the 
case in England.’' - 7 - Rob. Char. V. vol. i. p, ‘277. 

“ In thdse times of anarchy and disorder, which became 
general in Europe after the death of Charlemange, wdien 
there was scarcely any union among the different meinhers 
“ of the community, and individuals were exposed, single 
“ and undefended, by government, to rapine and oppression, 
“ it became necessary for every man to have a powerful pro- 
‘‘ toctor, under whose banner he might range himself, and 
obtain scc\irity against enemies whom he could not singly 
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parison between the inhabitants of tlie East 
and West is not favourable to the assumed 
innate superiority of the latter. 

But to return to the “ ceded and conqiiered 
pft)vinces.” It is now certain, that lands in 
the north of India, have ever been held by 
tlie Hindoos, both as several, and as common 
properties, bearing a striking resemblance 
to those of the southern provinces. In 
Rohilcund, estates are held in severalty, 
and belong, as of right, to one person. 
All tlie proprietary villages in Rohilcund are 
of this descripUon ; and the nature of these 
estates is the same, whetlier tliey consist of 
a single village, or any number of vil- 
lages. Some of the villages in Rohil- 
cimd have no proprietors ; all traces of 
ancient proprietorship having been lost in 
the successive revolutions of tlie Rohilla con- 
quest, and of the Nabob Vizier’s governmeul. 
Some entix’e Pergunnahs are thus situated, in 
consequence of the Roliilla government Iiav- 

“ oppose. For this reason he rcliiKpiished his alloiJial iii- 
deperideuce, and sul)j(‘(!ted himself to tlu; feudal servlee ;, 
that he mig^ht find safety under ihe patronap;e of some re 
spectahlc Ksnjicrior. In some parts of ]uiro[)e this ( liari^e 
from allodial to feudal property became so iv^^maai, that he 
who possessed land liad no longer any liberty of choiee 
‘‘ left. He was obliged to recognize sonu' lii'gc lord, and to 
hold of him.” --Rob. Char. V.vol.i. p.2(>7. 


VOL. II. 
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irig’ reserved to itself tlie proprietary sove- 
rcijjnty on the expulsion of the original Ze- 
iniudars. 

In the Dooab, p^nd Bimdelcnnd, estates in 
joint property are eoinnion, like the Palabho- 
j»ain, and .Samadaynni, villag’es ofTanjore.* 
These ])ropcrties are known, in the north, by 
the name of Pntteedary, and Byaehara. I’he 
chief difference ix'tween these two, is stated 
to be, that in Putteed-ary estatt's specitie 
shares appertain to particular persons; whence 
the revenue assessed on the whole estate is 
a])portioiied to each share thereof, agreeably 
to its extent and value; whilst deficiencies 
fall ordy on the share or shares, in which such 
d(diciency rnay'^ occur ; wliereas in Byaichara 
estates, th(^ pro|>erty heing common, defici - 
encies in the revenue are made good by a g(‘- 
neral re-assessment on tln^ whole estate. 

Khode^ Klawt, and Pay Khost, Byots art; 
also common in the nortli of India, corres- 
ponding Avith the residfmt Byots (Oolkoodies), 
and tcmints at will (Parakoodies), in the 
southern provinces. Frex; labourers, and slave 
cidtivators, are likewise common. 

Althougli the knowledge of this description 
of property was within the reach of ordinary 


* Vidr s?jprn^ p. 241 . 
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eiujuiiy at the time of our becoming possess- 
ed of the ceded and conquered provinces ; it 
is stated, that, in the first revenue settlements 
effected, one fiftli or thereabouts of the whole 
country was given up, as in Bengal, to great 
Zemindars, to the entire subvciision of tlu; 
rights and property of the rc^al owners; whilst, 
for tlie remaining four fifths, settlements were 
(concluded with village Maliks,* as repre- 
sentatives of the joint bodies of co-j)roprie- 
tors. But as the re})resentative Maliks, or vil- 
lage Zemindars, were inadvertently consider- 
ed as the ac’tual anti sole ])ro])rietors of the 
lands for which they eng'aged, when estates 
M'ere sold to litjuidate arrears of rt'-venue, wt* 
have seen to what an extent of injustice 
confiscations were carried ; and how greatly ag- 
gravated by the fraud and collusion of our own 
native seiwants. '^rhough tlie evil was, as bo 
foi'c: explained, attemptetl to be rtanedied by 
Reg. 1. of it is to be uppreiicnded, .that 

act, like many others of the same tlgscription, 
will only avail to testify the good intentions 
of its authors, williout prodneiug its desired 
effect; and that so much complicated atro- 
city, as th(M-(’in described, wall evt;r remain 
a reproach to our administration for at least 


Bcivj:. Krv. Sol. vol. iii. j*. I Vnii: 154 ors'/.' 
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precipitancy, and criminal negligence, which, 
considering the extent of injury committed, 
no sacrifice should now be thought, too great 
to repair. 


SECTION XVI. 

Landed property in India conipnrcd with that of antuent Europe — Greece, 

and Rome. 

Although the property here described, is 
not a fee simple, or feodal tenure, according to 
the definition of English jui'ists, there are still 
many points of striking resemblance between 
ancient institutions and usages of India, and of 
Europe, which deserve to be noticed. 

In the first place, I must observe, that I 
am unable to conceive any other origin of pro- 
prietary right in land, in any part of the 
world, than the simple one given by Menu, 
who lays it down as law, that cultivated land 
is the property “ of him who cut aw ay the 
“ wood, or who first cleared and tilled it,” 
in other words — labour and occupiincy — 


* This maxim coincides with the opinion of Mr. Locko, 
on the origin of the right of property. After the creation of 



That this was the case universally in Hindoo 
countries derives considerable probability, if 
not confirmation, from a remark by Mr. Ellis, 
in a very able document on landed tenures in 
the Peninsula, commonly .called his Meerassy 


man, and that God (as the Psalmist says) had given the 
earth to the children of men,” land and its fruits were 
common property. Every person, or every family of persons, 
might select for themselves ; 

The Avorld was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide/^ 

and having appropriated to themselves what suited them best, 
without injury to their fellows — there being enough, and 
more than enough, left for others — ami l)est()wed their la - 
bour thereon, it became, by natural right, their own. Mr, 
Locke’s words are — 

“ Though the earth, and all inferior creatures, be common 
to all men, yet every man has a property in his own person : 
“ this nobody has any right to but himself. The lal>oiir of liis 
‘‘ body, and the work of his liands, we may say, are properly 
“ his. Whatsoever then he removes out of the state that 
“ nature hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his 
“ labour with, and joined it to, something that is his own, 
and thereby makes it his property. It being by Iiim re 
“ moved from tlie coiiimon state nature hath placed it in, it 
“ iiath by tliis labour something annexed to it that excludes 
“ the common right of other men. For this labour being 
“ the imcpiestionable property of the labourer, no man but 
‘‘ he can have a right to what that is once joined to, at 
“ least, where there is enough, and as good, left in common 
“ for others.” -Locke on Civ- Gov. voL iv. p, 35.'L 
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Paper; who says, “ after diligent search 1 
“ cannot find in any work on Hindoo law, 
“ text book, or commentary, any positive 
“ precept or injunction, conferring- on any 
*■ descrijytum (f persons property in land, though 
“ the existence of such property under a va- 
“ riety of terms, and for a variety of purposes, 
" is alluded to in every page. The fact is 
“ that the thing existed in India, when the 
“ lawgivers wrote ; and it was evidently su- 
“ perfluous to prescribe what tliey found fully 
“ estal>lished.”* 

In treating of European tenures, lam aware 
tfiat 1 am about to enter on difficult and dis- 
puted grouTul. 1 enter uj>on it, liovvever, with 


As proof's ol'tliehigli civilization, and great superiority, of 
luiropeans, we liave instances, it is true, of their invading', 
and taking forcible [tossession of, primitive countries, and 
appropriating the lands, after extermination of the original 
inhabitants. On the extinction, or retreat, of the latttM*, the 
civilized invaders become proprietors of estates under specific 
grants Croin government, by whom the? power of distributing 
the lands is, in such cases, naturally assumed ; and these 
titles are deemed perfect, there being probably no primitive 
proprietor, or occupant, of the the soil to tpjestion their va- 
lidity, or to oppose the usurpation. Ihit this is a right 
founded on hrutc force, not on legitimate peacciable posses- 
sion, and inapplicable to those states of society, whether in 
India or in luirope, which we are here discussing, as well as 
to ihc original, peopling of all extensive continents. 



no presumptuous design to controvert tlie opi- 
nions of leariuMl and profound writers on this 
sul)ject ; hul merely to give my own vit^w of 
the state of landed property in Jiurope, in 
times whicli will admit of its being compared 
with fnimitive institutions in India. 

In the states of ancient (Irecce, land, Avith 
few exceptions, was always private proper- 
ty. Under a democracy it could hardly be 
otlierwise. In tin; history of Attica, we 
meet with a fact worth remarking in this 
place, that, although far more populous in 
()roportion to its extent than modern Holland, 
and yielding to the stat(; a larger puldic reve- 
nue than any other known country,^' still 

‘‘ During* tlic Peniusiilar war, the iwunue ot‘ Athens 
amoiuited to 2000 talents, or 450,000/. sterling; a sum, 
wliicli nuxkiiig* allowance for the diirerenee in the value of 
money? ii> hu* Ix^yond what was ever enjoyed hy a peojih* 
possessed of so small a territory as Attica. ’ - — Mill’s i'lssays 
on Oreece, p. 256’, 

The extent of Attiea is about 70 miles long, and noVhtae 
more than 60 Iwoad ; of a rocky barren soil, ifnd at no time 
yielding a twentie.th part of the corn necessary for tlui sul)- 
sisteuce of its inhabitants. Its dense population must, there- 
fore, have been cliiefly maintained by its commerce ; and if we 
take the value of money formerly to be only ten limes as great 
as in the present day, wc shall have 4,500,000/. us the re- 
venue of what in modern im[)roved times would only be called 
a modcrati‘. -sized piovinec. 
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landed property seems, like the estates of 
Jenmkars formerly in Malabar, to have been 
held so sacred, and inviolable, as never to 
have been subjected to a regular land-tax. 

The public revenue was derived from the 
following sources. 

1. The annual rent of certain lands and 
forests belonging to the state. 

2. The twenty-fourth part of the produce 
of silver mines in Laiirium. 

.3. A tax levied on stran|^rs, i. e. not citi- 
zens — Metoikoi. 

4. Duties on goods sold in the market- 
place. 

5. A fiftieth of the value of goods exported, 
or imported, at the harbour of Pirteus. 

0. Contributions from allied or subjected 
states. 

7. When these heads of revenue were in- 
sufficient to defray the expences of govern- 
ment, magistrates were appointed, who, every 
fifth »year, made an estimate of the property 
of all the citizens, and exacted from each a 
fiftieth, or twentieth, or twelfth part of his 
income, as the circumstances of the sta|e re- 
quired. Although this tax was regulated by 
the number of medimni of corn, which each 
citizen derived from his estate, it was still 
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nothing more or less than a regular income 
tax. 

8. During war, the richer citizens were ex- 
pected to furnish a certain number of triremes 
at their own cxpence. About the age of De- 
mosthenes, 120 persons were annually chosen 
out of each of the ten tribes; and the 1200 
thus appointed, were required to pay all the 
extraordinary contributions demanded by the 
state. 

Inlhe levy of tins extraordinary contribu- 
tion, a custom prevailed very similar to what 
still obtains with village communities in In- 
dia. Of the 1200 above-mentioned, 300 of 
the most opulent were selected, who paid the 
whole contribution to govermnent ; and they 
were then left to divide the amount among 
themselves, and the other . 900 , according to 
the proportions justly demandable from each. 

The.se, I believe, were the only taxes in 
the time of Solon. When Pisistratus estab- 
lished himself in the sovereignty of Attica, 
he exacted from every Athenian citizem a tenth 
of his income ; and employed his surplus reve- 
nue iu^ decorating Athens with magnificent 
buildings. One half of this tax was afterwards 
remitted by his son Hipparchus. This, how- 
ever, was still an income-tax. After paying 



it, the citizens had the secure enjoynient of 
all the rest of their property.* 

Throughout the whole extent of the Roiuan 
empire, land was possessed by individuals in 
full property. A government originally re- 
publican, and consequently holding, or pro- 
fessing to hold, the rights of individuals sa- 
cred, never pretended to alienate, to assume, oi- 
even to participate in their possessions, further 
than to re(|uire, what all governments retpiire in 
some shape for their support, tri hute or revenuc- 
In all their coiupiests the pro])rietary rights 


III tiu* eighth mmiber of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
there is a very able article on the letting of land, in which, 
among other things, the state of landed property in ancient 
( Irecce is piirticularly rcfcrn'd to ; and a copy is given of a 
very curious lease of land, granted to a luriner and his son for 
40 years, at a fixed inoiiey rent, dated in tlie fourth year of 
the 108tli 01ym})iad, or 34o years liefore Christ, In this 
article, as well as in the lease itself, the existence of private 

landed property in full right is abumlantly confirmed ; whilst 

♦ 

it apjrears from the lease, that in those days land was pos- 
sessed by individuals (as mentioned in the text) //‘cc of reven ue 
or tax to the state ; inasmuch as it provides for the eventual 
payment of a tax, should such be at any time demanded — a 
proof that no such tax existed when the lease was granted. 
I'he words of the lease arc — “ And if a tax should be 
“ jraid for the land to government, the said tax to be paid by 
tlui Aexonians (proprietors), or if [laid l>v th(' tenant, to be 
dc'diieled from the rent.” 
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of individuals were acknowledged and con- 
(irmcd. A tenth of the product of lands was 
demanded from provinces which sought the 
protection of Rome, and lands thus assessed, 
were called Decuman, or l)ecumates.* In 
others, imposts were levied, under tlie names 
of Stipendia, and Vcctigalia ; but the right of 
property was never questioned. Property in 
land, therefore, in these times, was, as in 
Hindoo countries, purely and universally al- 
lodial. In the Roman states, there were some 
public lands, and tilled on public account. From 
these lands, decumm, tithes, or the tenth part 
of corn, and the fifth of other fruits, were de- 
manded, as well ill Italy as other parts. Those 
who farmed the tithes were calltHl Decuman i. 
The ground was also called Decumanus ;i' but 


* Omnis ager Sicilian decumanus est. Cicero. The country 
i>etAvecii iht; liliine and the Danube, now called Snabia, had 
also the denoininatioa v;)f Decuniates 7\gri. — Murph, Tac. vol. iv. 
p. 279. 

t Menu’s law is, that of grain, i,c, the produce of land, one- 
sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth part, according 4o the dif- 
ference of the soil, and the labour necessary to cultivate it, 
may be taken by the King. Menu adds a salutary caution : 
— Let the king (he says) not cut up his own root by taking 
“ no revenue, nor the root of other men by excess of covelous- 
ness; for by cutting up his own root and theirs, he makes 
both himself and them wretched.” Sir W. .Tones’ Works, 
vol, vii. V). dl4. 
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these lands were all sold, or distributed, amonjir 
the citizens at different times ; and the land 
of Capua, the last, by Caesar. The res man- 
cipi, and pradia libera, of the Romans in Italy 
give as complete an idea as can be conceived 
of absolute dominion over property.* 


SECTION XVII. 

Slate of landed property among the ancient Germans. Points in wlncli i< 
resemble<l the existing properties of a Hindoo village. 

When Julius Caesar, and, about a century 
and a half later, Tacitus described the man 
ners and institutions existing among the tribes 
of Germany, the inhabitants of tliat extensive 
country were in a state partly pastoral, and 
partly agricultural ; that is, gradually passing 
from the wandering condition of shepherds 
into more fixed and settled habits. Ciesar 
describes their food, for example, as consist- 
ing chibliy of milk, cheese, and flesh of ani- 
mals, and sparingly of corn. To procure the 
latter, tribes occupied and cultivated certain 
spots of land for a season, or more ; and then 
removed to another spot, as their wants, or 


AdariPs Uom, Aiil. p. 59. 



wandering habits, prompted. With Roman 
notions of individual proprietary right, C3{Ksar 
and Tacitus could hardly conceive such an oc- 
cupancy of land to be private or common pro- 
perty ; and many later writers, adopting, per- 
haps, a greater latitude than those authors 
intended to give to their descriptions, have 
roundly asserted, that landed property was 
unknown among the German tribes ; and that 
it had in fact no existence, till sovereigns, or 
conquerors, were graciously pleased to take to 
themselves all the lands of the earth, and to 
bestow them by royal grant, or charter, on 
their trusty and wdl-beloved captains. 

But a joint, or common, occupancy of land 
was the only one suited to the serai-pastoral 
state of tlie German tribes. In an extensive 
and fertile country, thiidy peopled, each tribe 
liad abundant space for frequent changes of 
residence ; and though the spot oc'cupied was 
their own for the time, it could, from the na- 
ture of the case, be neither a permanent *nor 
hereditary possession. The members of the 
tribe being all equal, in point of rights, were 
equally obliged to defend the common in- 
terests, or to follow a leader in war. War, 
indeed, was their constant occupation; and, 
whilst one portion of the community was em- 
ployed abroad to rob and plunder, or to cun- 



tend with open enemies, the remainder guard- 
ed the flocks, or cultivated the lands of the 
community ; but these occupations being only 
followed by turps, the warrior of one year, 
being cultivator the next, and vice versa, it is 
clear the land could be no man’s property in 
particular. I n this simple state of society all 
jjroperty was, in fact, common ; and what- 
tiver cultivation took placti was necessarily for 
tlie common benefit. 

As ctivilization advanced, wliich intercourse 
with the Romans tended to promote, and j)o- 
pulation increased, the tribes were necessarily 
restricted within narrower limits; and finding 
their advantage, as they became morti agri- 
cultural, in settling in particular spots, tln.'sc 
spots became naturally the fixed and perma- 
nent property of the settlers. On these occa- 
sions, the custom seems to have been to appor- 
tion the lands, as in India, hy lot to the difl’erent 
members of the Canton, or Pagus ; whilst 
the whole Pagus may have still preserved its 
character of a common tenure, maintained 
and cultivated for tlie common benefit. This 
was precisely the case in the Samadayiun, 
Pasung Carei, and Vadiky tenimis of the 
Peninsula of India, and in the Putteedary 
tenure of Hindustan.* 

' Vide mrpt'a, p. 241 ct set/. 



At this time all power was vested ia tlie 
eornmunity itself. The property was their 
own, free from all acknowledgment of supe- 
riority, or eonditioii of service, to a liege lord. 
The possessors of the largest herds and flocks, 
hi”iv(; leadt'TS in battle, or such as had gained 
numerous adherents, called by Ca\sar, Ambacti 
and Clientes, and by Tacitus, Comites, were 
the persons of most influence and <;onsequence 
in th(3 community ; and to these, according to 
(yfesar, were committed the general tlirection of 
the aftairs ol‘ the community, and tin; decision 
of disputes and controversies in ( imeof })eacc, ; 
whilst in war, magistrates, or leaders, were 
elected, armed with absolute powers, even of 
lif<3 and death. In Cmsar’s time, it seems, 
therefore, doulttfiil whether tlie (lermans ac- 
knowleged any regular submission to kingly 
government, [n so large an extent of country 
as ancient (jermany, diflerences would na- 
turally exist in the state, and condition, of the 
various trilx'S. Some might have kings^ or 
princes ; whilst others would ri'gnlate their 
own aflairs by their chief men, or in gentiral 
assembly.* Ca'sar mentions one king, Am- 
biorix, kitig of the Kburones, whose authority 

'* The Irihes borch on ( iaiil, and tlie Rhine, were the 
most civilized ; wliilst some of those bordering' on Sarmatia, 
nnd the Vlstnla, were in the lowest stale ors;i\age liCe. 
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was so limited as to be almost ridiculous. 
“ Sua esse ejusmodi imperia, ut non minus 
“ haberet juris in se multi tudo quani ipse in 
“ multitudinem.’’ With so much personal 
freedom, and independence, there are but 
few traces of civil government to be found. 
The submission of the people to certain chiefs 
was voluntary ; and their propensities being 
all for war and plunder, every person was at 
liberty to avenge his own, or relations’, wrongs ; 
whence enmities were hereditary, but not 
always irreconcilable ; since murder was 
compounded by paying a certain number of 
cattle. 

In these respects there are tribes existing 
in India not furtlier advanced than the (Jer- 
mans of the age of Cresar. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the Katties, Coolies, and Beds of 
Guzerat, and neighbouring districts. 'I’hese 
tribes were never thoroughly svd)ducd, or sub- 
jected to regular civil authority, by either 
the Moguls, or the Mahrattas ; but lived by 
themselves, in detached bodies, without a 
semblance of government beyond, as in CJer- 
inany, mere voluntary submission to the au- 
thority of their chiefs. War, robbery, and 
plunder, were equally their delight, as their 
openly avowed profession ; and under no legal 
controul, they were e<jually free to compen- 
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sate injuries, or to iivcngc private wrongs. 
In both countries the tribes were equally bar- 
barous, ferocious, and cruel towards enemies. 
The Indians here referred to are, like the an- 
cient Germans, described to be “ active and 
“ hardy, patient of hunger and fatigue, vigi- 
“ lant and enterprizing, fertile in expedients, 
“ secret in their movements, admirably cal- 
“ culated for night attacks, surprises, and 
“ ambuscades — and shewing on some occa- 
“ sions, extraordinary boldness in their at- 
“ tacks.” In one respect they dilfered essen- 
tially from the Germans, viz., the practice of 
female infanticide, wdiich the Indian tribes 
justify as having been necessary to their 
security when in a wandering state ; which 
usage lias since continued, and which in 
spite of the benevolent exertions of the Bri- 
tish Government, lias not, I fear, to the pre- 
sent hour been checked. 

About two and a half centuries ago, these 
tribes, or some of them, were purely pastoral ; 
and as averse, as the primitive Germans, to 
regular industry ; but settling at length on 
lands, which they cleared, and cultivated, 
labour and continued occupancy rendered 
them, like the lands in Germany, a real pro- 
perty in the hands of the settlers, subject to 
no condition of vassalage, or military service. 

VOL. II. x 



In both countries, like usages may tlms 
be traced to shew the sources, or first begin- 
nings, of landed ])roj)erty — to estal)lisli tin; 
fact, that neither in India, nor in Europe, was 
it onginaUij a sovereign, but an individual, 
right ; and that though sovereigns, in various 
parts of the world, have claimed this right, 
they never had a better title to it than con- 
quest, violence, and usurpation. Whetliei' 
any of the lands of these Indian tribes are cail- 
tivated in common, I know not. Certain it is 
that individual estates are numerous ; and(*ven 
if this should be the case witii the whole, it is 
still but one of the natural (a)nse(piences of 
settled and continued occupancy. 

In tlie time of '^Pacitus,* inatt<vrs seem to 
have somewhat cliangral. Kings, or princes, 
were common in Germany, l)ut elective, not 
hereditary ; although it is su|)))0S(!d tliat, in 
the election, a preference was generally, if iiol 
always, given to the issue of the deceased 
king. The regal authority was, however, li- 
mited. l^eadtMS, or commanders in war, were 


* Tacil.us publislieti Jiis tract on the inanner.s of the ( ier- 
mans A, I). 08 ; and thoiigli the period of his death i.s not 
precisely known, it must have occurred [nv.viously to 117. 
Julius Cvesar was assassinated in the year 48 or 44 B.(b 
Tacitns’s time was tlicrcfore about a century ami a liall 
later tban Ctesar’s. 
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often separate persons ; clioscn by the ptiople, 
but armed Avith absolute power- Jurisdiction 
was also vested in the priests ; that is — the com- 
mander in chief, had the power of adjudging, 
but that of punishing was in the hands of spi- 
ritual leaders, which gave to its infliction the 
character of a religious sentence. These were 
awkward encroachments on the boundaries 
of royal prerogative ; whilst the real power of 
the German princes must have been still more 
materially cliecked by the uniform edect of 
landed pro[)erty, wdien enjoyed in fidl right 
by indepemlcnt landlords.* 

War and plunder being the constant occu- 
pation of these tribes — distinction in battle 
the highest honor to which their leaders could 
attain — -tliese leaders armed with absolute' 
power —and to be enrolled as the follower of a 


la arterwards noticing the tribes separately, Tacitus men- 
tions some, where regal government was more rigorously ex- 
ercised ; one, the Suioiies, where dt'spoti.sm was iully es- 
tablished. Riches (he says) are by this people held in 
‘‘ groat estetJii, and the ])ublic mind, debased by tliat jiassion, 
yields to the government of one witVi unconditional, with 
“passive obedience.” — (Vol. iv. p. 4d.) Of another tribe, 
Sitones, he says, that they diflbr in nothing from the Suiones, 
“ except the tameness with which they snlfer a woman to 
“ reign over them. Of this people it is not enougli to say 
“ they have degenerated from civil liberty ; they are sunk 
“ below slavery itself.” — p 4.'>. 

\ 2 
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brave and victorious leader coveted, as an ho- 
nor, by the multitude — it could not fail but that 
some of tlieir chieftains would con(|ut!r large 
possessions ; and thus, by degrees, erect for 
themselves principalities, and kingdoms. 
According to the usage of these tribes, tln^ 
conquered lands, or such as the chief and his 
followers chose to appropriate, were divided 
hylot; and estates thus acquired wo vdd na- 
turally be held in severalty ; whilst it is cer- 
tain they were held Avithout any acknowledg- 
ment of superiority, or service, to the leader, 
or prince. It is also probable that the con- 
querors would carry with them, into their new 
acquisitions, many of their own customs ; re- 
cognizing, nevertheless, sutdi usages as they 
found established, and at the same time con- 
venient to adopt. The common possession of 
land would, therefore, be continued in spots 
not seized in severalty by the warriors ; so 
that several, and common, properties might 
exist together, as we find they did in dif- 
ferent parts of the same country, like the 
Pasung Carei, and Aruda Carei villages * 


* In Judge Black.stone’s Commentaries, vol. ii. eliap. 12, 
a description is given of “ Estates in joint tenancy,’’ which 
strongly resemble in many of their features the above-men- 
tioned eomvnou village properties of tlie East, Vide supra, 
p> 24f3 cl sec/, also 2S9. 
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of Jndia. Tacitus says of a German com- 
munity, or Pagus, that it “ takes possession 
“ of a certain tract of country proportioned 
“ to its number of hands ; allotments are 
“ afterwards made to individuals according to 
“ tJieir rank and dignity but the whole 
tract is still the property of the community. 
In another place he says — “ the Germans 
“ have no regular cities; nor do they allow 
“ a continuity of houses. They dwell in se- 
“ })arate habitations. have villages, but 

“ not in our fashion, with a. series of connected 
“ buildings. Kverij tenement stands detached, 
“ u'ith a vacant piece of ground round it." 
Here we have an exac’t description of the 
Pasung Carei, and of tlic Nattam,* of a 
Hindoo village; the tract of country attaclied 
to the Pagus, or village, being common pro- 
perty, though allotted to certain individuals ; 
whilst the spot of ground wliich encrompassed 
the house in tlie Nattam, or place of residence, 
was the e.xclusive right of tlie oc<aipant; find 
constituted in Germany the celebntted Salic 
land, which descended to the male issue, and 
never to the female line. “ It was called Salic 
“ land, because the mansion of a (xermau was 
“ called Sal, and the space inclosing it Sal- 


^ Vida supra, p, 243 . 
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“ hue, tlie lioiTiestcacl. Hence the law ol' the 
“ Franks, tJiat re}2:nlato<l the course of descent, 
“ was called the Salic law;”* and the usage 
which gave rise tp it is almost exactly paral- 
.’elc<l by an ancient Hindoo rite. 


SECTION XVIII. 

rh;niL>os which oecnrrcd in landed tenures after the irruption of the Northern 
harliarians into tlie Soutliern and Western eonntries of Kuropt^ .Stab,; 
of tin* Saxon barons of Kngland compared witli tlie ancient landlords of 
India, and with institutions still in force in Kiijasthan* 

In process of time these harharons warriors 
over-ran, and mastere<], the provinces of the 
Roman empire. One object of com^ncst 
Ijeing plunder, and, in tliese poor times, 
there being no ])roperty to seize but land, 
wbich in the Roman provinces was ull pos- 
sessed ;ind occupied by individuals, the in- 
vaders took to themselves as mucli of these 
lands as they chose to approj>riate ; exi)e]ling 
the ancic'iit j)roj)rietors, and leaving others - - 
where the whole were not, as in some in- 
stance, exterminated — in the possession of 
their allodial rights. 

From the earliest times of land beeoming 


Mur{>h. "riu\ voL iv. |>- lid? utid ‘ 251 . 
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private property am oiig tlie German and Nor- 
thern nations, tliere seems to be no proof of 
its Jiavin" any other character than that of 
pure allodiality. It is also the most reason- 
able conclusion. When the barbarians set- 
tled themselves in new con({uests, the lands 
winch they thonj^ht }>roper to seize, and other 
l)Ooty, bein^ divided arnonijf the captors by 
lot, as the recompcnst^ due to (heir valour, 
and accpiired by their own sword, it is not 
lik(dy that men, like the Hons, Alans, Goths, 
tvc., livini^ in a dejjfree of freedom and in- 
(h'pendence scarcely com])a,tible with a state 
of cavil union — wlio ac-knowledoed no su- 
perior lord — who followed a leader to war 

and |)liuKler from clioic'c, not constraint -and 

who considerc'd compu^sts as coinmon {)ro- 
perty, in which all had an ^apial title to sliare 
would subject themselves to subordinatioji, 
and conditions, in rc'gard to land, from wdiich 
in all other respc'cls they were wholly frca;. 
Wi‘ may, therefore, reasonably conclude .that 
propca'ty, in these early times, Avas much in 
the same predicament as if is found among 
other barbarous nations in a like state of so- 
ciety ; and in which it is still found among 
the uncivilized tribes of India. 

When the conquerors settled in tlieir new 
accpiisitions, and agricullural habils had led 
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to improved degrees of eivilization, landed 
propert)' became more and more precious in 
the estimation of its haughty and indepen- 
dent possessois. J.n times of so much anar- 
chy and violence, it was, however, necessary 
to guard it against attacks from surrounding 
foes, and from invasion by fresli hordes pour- 
ing in from the Northern hive. For this pur- 
pose <;very landlord, or free man, had an ob- 
vious interest to concur in a general com- 
pact to bear arms, and to tlo military seiwice 
for the common defence, or common benefit. 
A tacit compact to this eftect existed from 
tlie earliest times of which we have any 
knoMdedge of the barbarous invaders. Laws 
were subsequently enacted, making the duty 
imperative. In the reign of Cliilperic, King 
of the Franks, anti in the subsequent reign 
of Childebert,* laws are quoted to this eflect, 
with Jieavy penalties attaching to disobetli- 
ence, or refusal to comply therewith. Even 
the ‘Capitulars of Charlemagne, tjuoted by 
Dr. Robertson, are of the same tenor ; every 
free man — liber homo ” — who ])0ssessed land 
in allodial property, being bound to take arms 
“ in defence of the community.” 


^ (/hilpcric bci’an bis rci^ii A. D. 5()‘2 : iukI ('hildebevt 
A. 1). 
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With property, civil government came to be 
established ; and, naturally, as in all other 
barbarous and ignorant societies, assumed 
the monarchical form. ^ successful con- 
queror, holding kingly power, could never 
want the means of rewarding his favourites, 
and followers, from forfeited or confiscated 
lands ; or from lands seized as public pro- 
perty ;* or from what remained, after parti- 
tion, which were considered as belonging to 
the community, and denominated the “ lands 
“ of the fisc or finally from his own por- 
tion, which must always have been the largest 
allotment. Grants from these sources were 
common, binding the grantee, however, to 
nothing more, at first, than fidelity, M'ithout 
any obligation of military service, or attend- 
ance in the court of his superior. Sidjsequent 
grants involve a promise of protection, with 
certain castles or lands to the grantee, who, 
on the other hand, engages to defend the 


* “ Under the Romans, when cities enjoyed inunicipal 
‘‘ privileges and jurisdictions, the circumjacent lands belonged 
to each town, and were the property of the community. 
‘‘ Wlien these lands were seized and shared among the con- 
querors, the barons to whom they were granted erected 
‘‘ tlieir castles almost at the gates of the city,” &c. — Rob. 
(diar. V. vol. i. i>. ^296. 
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grantor, and to assist him in defending his 
j)roperty wJienever he shall be sniumoned to 
do so. These grants appc^ar to be rather a 
mutual contract between equals, than the en- 
gagement of a vassal to [)erform servicers to a, 
superior lord ; but contracts of this descrip- 
tion were soon converted into rights, and im- 
posed on the grantee a positive obligation of 
personal service and lidelity to him from 
whom he had received his lands. They 
were termed Beneticia, lield originally during 
pleasure, or for the life of the grantee, and 
idtimately made hereditary. But these grants 
wen^ not exclusively acts of royal juunitu ejice. 

tvere at all times bestowed by individnal 
proprietoi’s as well as by Idugs* In [u’oeressof 


’ VVitlioul t o rout covert tlui opinions ol' learned 

and pioionnd writers on tlii.s subject, I would nierivly ob- 
serve, that a close in.s[)ection of Dn ( 'an^e, and other ancient 
antliors, will, 1 think, be fonnd to conhrni the view jj;ivcii 
in the text ol' tlie course of landed tenures in Europe. 1 1 
is at all events a natural and consisttait pvoj^ress; but a. 
i(uestion lienee arises., tliat if these were the only grants known 
[irevious to the ninth or tenth century, and that they vveie tlco 
acts of irtdividualproprict^^^^ well us kings, how came such 
individuals to have the riMpiisite dominion over the property so 
granted? If all land were originally crown properly, and 
private estates no othen’ than beneliciary tenures, it is clear 
that a liecielieiary could not bestow any portion of that 
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time Beneticla became feodal tenures ; by 
vvbicli the p^rantee was seized of his lauds 


estate upon another, nnieh less doi^ it with a reservation to 
heirs. 

But the state of society in the times referred to would seem 
to afford a satisihetory answer. Previously to the irruption of 
the nortliern invaders, lands in tlie southern countries of Europe 
were held g'enerally, as in India, in allodial right. When the 
barbarians settled in their new coiKpiests, they imported from 
Cermany an imrestricted system of ecjual rights ; and con- 
({uered lands, like every other description of property, being 
then dividend among the captors by lot, the king or leader 
only got ins own allotted share. At this time the seized 
lands must also have been appropriated in pure allodial 
riglit. The new settlers, therefore, as well as those of the 
aborigines, who retained their property, had that dominion 
over it which enabled them to sell, mortgage, bequeath, or 
grant, unrestrained by any superior lien or other incuml)rance. 
Tlicir earliest grants were ecpially free — ex mero dantis bene- 
iicio et libcralitate — because at first no necessity existed fur 
making extraordinary or particidar provision for cases of war. 
In those days every freeman was a warrior ; and batth^, and 
plundiT, his chief profession and delight. The institutions 
and usages of the ancicait Germans were rnoroover a sujficient 
precaution against all emergency of this description. The 
tribes or nations, according to Cvesart (book vi. chap. 20.), 
were subdivided into cantons or pagi, each ot wliich .sent 
yearly into the field a specified number of armed men ; and 
this continued to be a law to the landholders of Europe, like 
unto the Nadus of Malabar {vide p. 278), for several suc- 
cessive centuries. The luirebariiunn was not only in force, 
but the |)enalties of it rigidly exacted. 
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to hold to him and his heirs for ever; but 
bound to follow the standard of his liege lord, 
with a number of men proportioned to tlie ex- 
tent of his possessions, and to bear arms in 
his defence. Fealty and liomage were also 
required of the vassal or tenant ; together 
Moth the other services and incidents* attach- 
ing to this peculiar tenure. 


Ill process of time, as the possession of property gave to 
these ferocious conquerors more settled and pacific habits ; 
and, fixing them by interest and inclination to specific spots, 
rtistrained their roving and predatory propensities, the pos- 
sessors of large estates, who were always quarrelling witli 
their neighbours, found it necessary to stipulate for military 
service as the condition of beneficiary tenures ; and the same 
causes operating from age to ago, with greater and greater 
force, on a society thus constituted, at length |>ioduced the 
establishment of Feuds or Fiefs, which, after the ninth or 
tenth century, grew up into universal usage throughout 
Europe, with all the services, incidents, conditions, privileges, 
and lionours, attached to tliis peculiar tenure. 

The usages termed feodal incidents were, according to 
Blackstone, “ Aids, Relief, Primer Seisin, Wardship, Mar- 
riage, Fines for Alieqation, and Escheat ; and to these he 
ascribed a feodal original, although he admits the feodal 
system to have been only introduced into Phigland by William 
the Conqueror. Those who have read Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries will readily call to recollection the peculiar rights 
and duties included under these respective heads. But these 
usages, or at least some of them, existed in England, and in 
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When conqiierois thus dealt out districts 
to their superior officers, by whom smaller 


Other parts of Europe, long previous*1o the establishment of 
feudalism. 

Usages of this description are likewise to be met with at the 
present day in evorypart of India. The privileges and Nuzeranas 
of Mahratta princes and chiefs, adverted to in VoL L p, 251, 
and the practice of Zemindars or landlords, noticed siipra^ in 
j). 59 and in p, 71 , c5x\, and again in p. 327, &fc. as well as in the 
authorities referred to, are but modifications, or perhaps pro- 
totypes, of the aids, reliefs, wardships, fines, and escheats, of 
the feodal system. 

Blackstone mentions another feodal usage, called Scuta- 
gium, or Servitium Scuti, or service of the shield or of arms 
(in Norman-Er(nich, Escuage), being a pecuniary satisfaction 
which came at last to be levied by assessment on every 
knight’s fee as a compensation for military service. And 
Du Cange mentions it as the conseipKiiice of tlie fniquent wars 
in which tlie kings of England, after the Coiifjuest, or in tlie 
thirteenth century, were engaged. — ‘‘ Unde murmur, et mul- 
tiplex (jucrimonia populo resoiiabat, eo quod rex tarn crebro 
“ sine profectu vel honore sues nobilcs depauperat et fitigat, 
et instanti tempore messium toties scutagium exigons in- 
quietut.” It is remarkable that the same cause occasioned 
similar assessments to be levied from the nobles mid landlords 
of Canara, after the country had been harassed and ravaged 
by frequent and destructive wars (supra, p, 260 .), whilst 
we have no knowledge of scutages, or land-taxes, being levied 
in Malabar, the Jenmkars of that district preserving unim- 
paired their ancient rights and usages, until subdued by Hyder 
Aly in 1763. 

These incidents were considered in feodal times as more 



allotments were again granted to inferior otli- 
(*ers and soldiers — and every grantee binding 


particularly attaching; to the tenure by chivalry or knight- 
servicc. Blackstone mentions others of a less honourable 
nature, which it would extend this note to too great lengtli 
to examine minutely. I shall therefore coniine myself to one, 
the Sotiage tenure, Socagium, or fServitium Socag which 
Blackstone also ascrilies to a feodal origin, although it ])oasts 
a far higher antiquity. Whatever privileges or rights may 
now attach to the Socage tenure (since the abolition of knight- 
services by 12 Oar. II.), in ancient times it appears to have 
been nothing more than a tennre by services of husbandry 
that is, l)y right of labour and occupancy ; the Sokeman or 
tenant being bound to his lord to plough, sow, and reap the 
land, In process of time, this service was elianged into 

an annufd rent l)y consent of both ])arties ; wliilst in memory 
of its original it still retains the name of Socage or plough - 
service. This also was a gram, not derivt'd either medial tOv 
or inmiediately from the king, but by a lord to his own tenant : 
and being only lialile to acts of husbandry, no military or jiei- 
sonal service could be (exacted, as of right, by the lord. 

In like manner the Kuy Kanum temire of Malabar, de- 
scribed in p, 277, is a grant, the renders of which are [jure 
husbandry services ; and though the grant was resumable after 
a certain pefiod, it usually settled into a hereditary posses- 
sion, on payment of a moderate fixed rent, suliject of conis(^ 
to the Jenmkar, or lord/s superior right. The points of resem- 
blance will be most striking, if the Kuy Kanum be compare d 

* Although Blackstone objects to this definition, it is tii;* 
one given by most ancient authors. 
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himsfilf to tlie grantor l)y oatlis of fealty, and 
of personal service, both at home and in war - - 
the givers as well as the receivers, became 
mutually bound to defend each other’s pos- 
session, so that whole kingdoms were thus 
compacted by nearly the same ties as bind 
together a military association or encampment. 

The position, indeed, of these barbarian 
conquerors, after possessing and settlingtliem- 
selves in the Roman provinces, joined to their 
former habits, naturally gavx' an early rise to 
military and personal services in subojdina- 
tiou to some ac.knowleged chi(‘f; and when 
military service afterwards assumed a more 
specific character, on the conqilete establish- 
ment of feudalism in Europe, it was but a 


with tlu'. Socag’iuin, in times when tlic civilization of these two 
parts of tlu^ world were also m^aiiy on a par. 

As l.he Soeai^'iinu was not derived eitlier directly, or me 
diately, IVoin the king as lord jiaranionnt, hut from a lord to 
his own leiiant ; and being only subject to renders of hnS ' 
bandry, no military or jiersonal scrvit.c conid be (‘xaelVd, as 
of right, by the lord ; so the Kuy Kaiium is a* grant of the 
Jemnkar’s own exclusive authority to his*tenant, sul>ject only, 
like tlie Socaginm, to huslxindry services; and though tlw; 
Socagiurn in feodal times was liable to much the sanu'. in- 
cidents as attached to the chivalry tenures, yet these 1 take 
to l)e usages iiatundly arising out ol the state of soeiety in 
the days relerrcd to, and which we find to lie nearly |)aralleh‘d 
in the Nnzeranas, tines, and escheats of modern India. 
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consequence or rather modification of an usage 
wliicli the natural propensities of tliese in- 
vaders, prescription, and even law itself had, 
from time immemorial, familiarized to all 
branches of the community. 

It is thus, too, that military leaders raised 
themselves by successive encroachments to 
the possession of arbitrary power. As royal 
dispensers of rewards and favours, they were 
looked up to, and readily acknowleged, as the 
fountain of all honours, and gradually assumed 
a right over landed property, whence it came 
to be avowed as a fundamental maxim (as 
Blackstone informs us), that “ the king is uni- 
“ versal lord and original proprietor of all the 
lands in his kingdom, and that no man doth 
or can possess any part of it, but what has 
“ mediately or immediately l>cen derived as 
“ a gift from him, to be held upon feodal 
“ services” — a doctrine which the learned 
judge himself considers as out of the natural 
order of things, and, therefore, a mere fiction 
of law to sanction a usage which at this time 
prevailed universally in Europe. 

As the properties, however, and, conse- 
quently, the power, of the barons increased, 
that of the monarch became proportionally 
restricted. He was the greatest landed pro- 
prietor of his dominion ; but exercised a li- 
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inited authority over liis uoniiual subjects. 
The powerful nobles soon found means to ap- 
propriate to themselves titles of honour, and 
offices of power and trust, and to render them 
hereditary in their familiek They also as- 
sumed both civil, and criminal, jurisdiction 
within their own estates ; the right of coining- 
money ; the privilege of carrying on war 
against their private enemies, and of their 
own authority ; so tliat the appearance, even 
of the original feodal subordination, scarce re- 
mained. 

This seems to have been the state and the 
course of landed property in Europe, from the 
earliest times. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the lands conquered, and'acquired, by the bar- 
barians, were purely allodial. In several parts 
of Europe, property had become very general- 
ly feodal by the beginning of the eleventli cen- 
tury. (xrants conveying allodial rights, are, ne- 
vertheless, traced in Italy and Germany, down 
to the fourteenth century.* After the , es- 
tablishment, howtwer, of the feodal system in 
Europe, and when honours, privileges, and 
distinctions, were exclusively conferred on 

* Muratori observes that the word Feiidinn, which came 
to be substituted for Beucficium, docs not occur in any au- 
thentic charter (in Italy) previous to the eleventh century/' 
Roll. Char. V. vol.i. p.‘2b^l. 
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feodal, not only to the injury, but often to the 
extreme mortification, of allodial, proprietors, 
the feodal tenure came to be preferred ; and 
beneficiaries, and even allodial landlords 
sought to exchange their titles for such as 
were esteemed more honourable. In this way 
large quantities of land were surrendered into 
the hands of the king, to be returned to tlie 
proprietor with the conditions of a fief an- 
nexed.* The prepossessions, indeed, in fa- 


* In the times referred to, the holders of fiefs had eminent 
advantages over allodial ])roprietors. They could avenge 
their own quarrels, which allodieil proprietors could not, who 
had therefore no means of defending themselves. War and 
conquest being the only sources of honour in the dark ages, 
and the king, as head of the community, the fountain from 
which they flowed, it naturally followed, that distinctions and 
privileges should be conferred on his favourites and retainers 
alone. Allodial proprietors, therefore, having no preten- 
‘‘ sions of this kind, were treated with contempt as a kind of 
poltroons. From this disagreeable situation they wished to 
“ free themselves, by converting their allodial property into 
‘‘ feudal tenures ; while the princes, supposing it their in- 
terest to extend those tenures as much as possible, dis- 
coiiraged the allodvil possessions. As the feodists supported 
‘‘ the importance of the nation, and dignity of the monarch, 
‘‘it was not thought proper to allow the allodial proprietors 
any greater compensations than what were given to vassals 
“ in similar cases. Thus they were exposed to continual mor- 
“ tifications in the courts of justice ; they were neglected by 
’‘the king; denied sufficient pvoteolion by the laws; ex- 



vour of this kind of property, were such that 
many other things, besides land, were granted, 
and held, as fiefs ; such as casual rents, the 
profits of a toll, tlie fare paid at ferries, the 
salaries or perquisites of offices, pensions, and 
even the profits arising from masses ; for all 
which militaiy service was promised and ex- 
acted. 

But of landed property, the character was 
thus altogether changed ; and the notion 
seems hence to have arisen, that it must, in 
all times, have been a royal prerogative, be- 
cause a fee-simple, or fief, was originally 
a royal grant. yVlI the lights, however, to 
be drawn from ancient institutions, tend to 
prove that landed property originated in in- 
dividual labour, and fixed occupancy ; was 
held by individuals, as freemen, for many 
centuries in full right ; and that it <lid not 
lose its allodial character, until it was sub- 

“ posed not only to continual insults, but to have their pro- 
perty on all occasions destroyed by the great ; so that they 
were without resource except from the feudaj tenures, and 
were obliged even to solicit the pririleges which were be- 
** stowed in other cases on vassals. In these unhappy cir- 
“ cumstanccs, they were glad to yield up their lands to any 
superior, whom they thought most agreeable, and to re- 
ceive them back from him as a feodal gii‘t. Thus the lauded 
property was every where changed into feodal tenures, and 
hefs become universal.'’ -Fmc. Brit, vol.viii. p. 596. 



verted, both in the Kast, arul the West, 
the violence and usurpation of military con- 
querors. 

Feudal law, and feudal tenures, were only 
introduced into England with the Norman 
conquest. The jurisdiction and authority of 
the Saxon lords in England was as great 
before the conquest, as that of the Norman 
lords after it. The following account of our 
Saxon ancestors is given by Adam Smith 
“ Upon the authority, which the great pro- 
“ prietors necessarily had in such a state of 
“ things over their tenants and retainers, was 
“ founded the power of the ancient Barons. 
“ They necessarily became the judges in 
“ peace, and the leaders in war, of all who 
“ dwelt on their estates. They could maiii- 
“ tain order, and execute the law, within their 
“ respective desmesnes, because each of them 
“ could there turn the whole force of all the 
“ inhabitants against the injustice of any one. 
“ No other person liad sufficient authority to 
“ do this. The king, in particular, had not. 
“ In those aneient times he was little more 
“ than the greatest proprietor in his domini- 
“ ons, to whom, for the sake of common 
“ defence against their common enemies, the 
“ other great proprietors paid certain re- 
“ spects. To have enforced payment of a 
‘ small debt within the lands of a proprietor. 
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“ where all the inhabitants were armed, and 
“ accustomed to stand by one another, would 
“ liave cost the kiiifjf, had he attempted it by 
“ his own authority, almost the same clfort 
“ as to extinguish a civil war. He was, 
“ therefore, obliged to abandon the adminis- 
“ tratiou of justice, through the greater part 
“ of the country, to those who were capable 
“ of administering it ; and, for the same 
“ reason, to leave the command of the coun- 
“ try militia to those whom that militia would 
“ obey. 

“ It is a mistake to imagine that those 
“ territorial jurisdictions took their origin 
“ from the feudal law. They were all rights 
“ possessed allodially by the great pro}>rietors 
“ of land several ceiiturics Indore even the 
“ name of the feudal law was known in 
“ Europe.”* 

In this description of our Saxon ancestors 
we hav(^ an exact picture of the .Jenmkars of 
Malabar,t previously to the invasion of Ilyder 
Aly, and probably of what Swamy Bho*gum- 
kars, and Meerasseedars, were formerly in 
other parts of India, j: The progress, indeed. 


^ Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol, ii. p. 220. McCulloch's ed. 
t Vide pages 26S - 27^j also 27Sj et seq. 

I There art' other parts of India in which the same powers 
are still exercised by allodial landlords. In Cutch, for cx 




of landed proprietary rights in Europe may 
thus be paralleled, in all its stages, among 
the various tribes, civilized and uncivilized, 
now existing in India, with the exception of 
the fcodal tenure, which seems to me to have 
arisen out of the peculiar circumstances of 
Europe, after the settlement therein of the 
IVorthern hordes, and to have been altogether 
unknown among the original tribes. We 
have nothing in India, that I know of, analo- 
gous to the feodal tenures of Europe. The 
Jaghire of India most resembles the ancient 
beneficium ; but we have abundant traces of 
allodial property in both countries, coupled 
with usages bearing a striking resemblance 
to each other. 

In a late splendid and able work on Rajas- 
than or Rajpootana, an attempt has been 
made to prove the existence of a feodal sys- 
tem of great antiquity in that country ; and 
an inference is thence drawn that it travelled 
westward with the Barbarians who conquer- 
ed Europe, and was by them transferred to 
this quarter; bub many of the usages adduced 
in proof of this hypothesis, as existing in 
both countries, are usages common to the 

ample, it is stated, that ‘‘ the Row’s (Prince’s) ordirJiry ju- 
‘‘ risdiction is confined to his own desmesne ; each Jahrejali 
“ chief (Baron) exercisiny unlimited authority ‘within his 
own fond/' — Mam, yVrt. Cut ch. 
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allodial proprietors of Europe, long before 
the name of feud or fief was known here.* 
The grants of land by princes, copied into 
Colonel Tod’s Appendix, are all of modern 
date, or between 1725 and 1818; and, there- 
fore, subsequent to a long succession of ages, 
in which seizures, confiscations, [and escheats 
must have been numerous, and the necessity 
for military service as urgent as during any, 
the most martial, period of the middle ages. 


^ “ Muratori observes that the word Feuduin, which came 
“ to be substituted in place of Benehciuin, docs not occur in 
any authentic charter previous to the eleventh century. A 
charter of kin^ Robert of France, A. D. 1008, is the earliest, 
deed in which I have met with the word Feudiim.” — Rol). 
Cliar. V. vol. i. p. 269. 

The distribution of land among cultivators by hydes, re- 
ferred to by Col. Tod, and compared witli the Rajpoot similar 
usage called “ CVt?/rsa,” had existence in England from the 
beginning of the Anglo-Saxon government. 

The division of a country into hundreds was also a Saxon 
institution in England. Compounding for crimes and oHences, 
and customary dues like those compared with tlie “ droits dn 
giste et de chevauche/’ w^ere of far greater antiquity than 
the days of feudalism. ^ * 

The levy of Rajpoot chiefs does not resemble the Champ de 
Mars of the French, more than it does the Wittenagemote of 
the Anglo-Saxons, in which, principcs, optimates, magnates, 
proceres, all the leading men in the kingdom, that is, the 
allodial proprietors of land, were assembled. 

Those, and other usages compared by the author, are in - 
stitutioiis which, us regards Eiirojio, existed long be fore the 
days of feudalisin. In the documents contained in Coi. Tod’s 
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That usages and institutions should have 
risen up in Rajastlian, similar to those of the 
middle ages in Europe, is likely enough from 
the similar circumstances in which both coun- 
tries were placed. Both were exposed to the 
constant attacks of furious invaders, and to 
the turbulence of domestic hostility ; and 
both adopted such means of defending their 
possessions, and rights, as were naturally 
suggested to the minds of men where pro- 
perty, government, surrounding dangers, and 
the stimuli to activity and exertion, were 
nearly on a footing. 

In a country where a (‘onstant state of mili- 
tary array is found to favour usurpations, and 

appendix to the chapter on the “ Feudal System of Rajas- 
as well as in the chapters themselves, there are also 
many passages strongly indicative of a state of property, 
among the Rajpoots, similar to that of Malabar, Canara, and 
other parts of India. The Bhoomia of Rajasthan is a true 
allodial proprietor ; and his Bhoom, a property in alisolute do- 
minion, subject to no burthen but that of public defence : 
whilst the Khalisa, or fiscal land'’ was literally nothing more 
than the Prince’s oVvii desmesne — that is, the best, the 
richest, the best protected, and likewise the largest, estate of 
the whole principality. 

But the able work here referred to may safely be consulted 
for a full confirmation of the identity of usages (whether strictly 
feudal, or otherwise) in the v/esteni and eastern families of the 
earth, in times when the state of their respective civilization 
IS hkewi.se found to correspond. 



the gradual attainment, by victorious leaders 
of arbitrary power, the holder of that power 
will naturally use it for the extension of his 
own privileges and prerogatives. He would 
seize, for example, on conquered, or seques- 
tered, or forfeited, or escheated lands to be- 
stow them on liis adherents or favourites, but 
subject, of course, to military service, and to 
personal attendance at his own court. In 
such a country we might naturally expect to 
find landed tenures of the same nature as 
European fiefs ; togetlier M'ith other, or the 
unviolatcd, portions of landed property still 
retaining their original character of pure 
allodiality. Such, in fact, appears to be the 
actual state of Rajasthan, and such was the 
actual state of Europe until, after the ninth or 
tenth century, other causes, and other in- 
fluences led to the universal adoption of the 
feodal law. 

That the .feudal system of Europe was the 
creation of the peculiar circumstances of tlie 
times in which it was estal>lished, may l)e in- 
ferred from the following considerations : — 

First, the name itself was unknown to any 
of tlieNorthern tribes, until long after they had 
settled themselves in their Southern conquests. 

Secondly, The feodal system being much 
more calculated for defence than foreign con- 
quest, had it been pre-established in the 



plains and forests of Scythia, or Germany, it 
would have more probably attached the in- 
vaders to their possessions, than have sent 

them forth in such swarms to seek for new 
« 

settlements. 

And thirdly, it is at variance with all we know 
from authentic records of the laws and man- 
ners of the ancient Germans. We are, there- 
fore, naturally led to enquire whence the Cel- 
tic kings or leaders could possibly derive such 
a power over property generally. It is true 
that kings, and military kings in particular, 
are apt to fancy themselves possessed of para- 
mount rights, and to forget that all tlieir power 
must either be derived from the people, or ex- 
ercised with their consent ; but a Celtic leader 
could be under no sut:h mistake. Notliingin 
history is better authenticated than tliat the 
earliest Germans possessed no such power in 
their primitive abodes ; and wlien they settled 
themselves in the Roman provinces, the con- 
querrxl lands being partitioned l)y lot among 
the victors, the king or leader only received 
his allotted share. Neither could they have 
derived this power from any Roman usage. 
It is true that the Romans were habituated, 
from the commencement of their con(|uests, 
to allot parts of the conquered territory to a 
number of Roman citizens, on whicli towns 
were built, or colonies placed for the defence 



and preservation of the province. Whole 
legions with their tribunes, centurions, and 
subordinate officers were placed in these colo- 
nies, and tilled the lands committed to them 
for their support. The Romans, indeed, 
never considered a nation completely subdued 
until they had established among the natives 
Roman arts, customs, and laws. But the 
right of property in absolute dominien was 
one of them ; and it is not likely the Romans 
would interfere with this right in the pro- 
vinces they subdued, except in as far as re- 
gards the lands, which, as comjuerors, they 
would naturally seize for their own support. 
When the Northern hordes, therefore, es- 
tablished themselves in the Roman provinces, 
they found the principle of allodiality every 
where prevalent. Neither was it changed by 
them or their successors, for a period of about 
400 years. We may, therefore, be assured 
that allodiality was the original character of 
landed property in Europe, as it is found to 
be to this day in India — military service for 
the defence of the community being a law 
equally imposed on allodial proprietors in 
both countries. Feudal tenures properly so 
called, must, therefore, be admitted to have 
arisen out of predisposing events and causes, 
at a much later period, and to be exclusively 
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of European birth. It is, perhaps, no slight 
confirmation of this argument, that in all 
other respects but the fief, the character of 
landed property, in Europe, is, as we have 
seen, exactly paralleled by the usages of the 
East, in the corresponding stages of their 
respective civilization; whilst a more exact 
counterpart of an allodial Hindoo proprietor 
cannot be given, than in the picture above 
copied from Adam Smith, of the barons of 
England under the Saxon regime, or from 
the end of the 8th century, to the Norman 
conquest, A.D. 100(5. 

It is not, however, intended in drawing this 
parallel, to infer that the usages of one country 
are derived from the other. The parallel is 
of most use to shew that similar states of so- 
ciety will produce similarity of usages, and 
condition, among nations far removed, and 
holding no intercourse with each other. Dr. 
Robertson quotes a profound rejnark, on this 
head, by a philosopher * “ that the charac- 
“ ters of ^nations depend on the state of so- 
“ ciety in which they live, and on the poli- 
“ tical institutions established among them; 

“ and that the human mind, whenever it is 
“ placed in the same situation, will, in ages 
“ the most distant, and in countries the most 

* Rob. Char. V", voi. i. p. 26 '^. 
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remote, assume the same form, and be dis- 
“ tinguislied by the same manners.” 

The assertors of Hindoo incapacity, would 
do well to reflect on this remark. If the po- 
litical state, and social inistitutions of this 
people be advisedly weighed — if the darkness 
and despotism, of which they have been the 
victims for so many centuries, be fairly esti- 
mated — if the facts contained in this treatise, 
be contrasted with the stationary, and at 
times retrograde state of Europe, during the 
middle ages, and from the same causes— and 
if it be also considered that human improve- 
ment must be rooted in the mind, and that 
man can neither advance his condition, nor 
moral qualifications, unless the sotiI witliin 
him be moved to expansion by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, we shall not 
only perceive the force of the parallel, but be 
enabled more satisfactorily, and more ration- 
ally, to account for the observed torpor of In- 
dians, than by ascribing it to so vague and 
undefinable a cause as immutability of caste, 
or natural imbecility of character. 



SECTION XIX. 


Further pT)ints of rcsembhince between Hindoos ami anelent Gormans. 
Metayer system ol’ Europe compared with tliat of India. Laws of in- 
heiitanee. alike in both ipiarlers. 


Bksides the points of resemblance above 
adverted to, between the Hindoos and ancient 
Germans, there are others which may be 
briefly noticed. Such is the practice of hu- 
man sacrifi(!es their modes of administer- 
ing justice; trials by ordeal ; and compensa- 
tion by fines for all descriptions of private 
wrongs ;t the custom of approaching chief- 
tains, and persons of consequence, with valu- 
able presents. Tacitus mentions one usage 
of the ancient Germans, which is very re- 
markable, and as regards India is, I believe, 
peculiar to the Nayrs of Malabar. “ With 
“ some (he says) the relation of the sister’s 
“ children to their maternal uncle, is held 


* f he Gonds, and other wild tribes of the interior of India, 
ofier human * sacrifices to their gods to the present day. 
Whether these tribes are really of Hindoo origin is doubtful ; 
but they also have features of resemblance to the Germans of 
the days of Tacitus. 

t Compare Murphy’s Tacitus, vol. iv. p. 24, and the note 
referred to, with the laws of Menu, as translated by Sir W. 
Jones, on the subject of composition for crimes and injuries. 



“to be the strongest tie of consanguinity ; 
“ insomucli that, in demanding hostages, that 
“ line of kindred is preferred as the most en- 
“ dearing objects of the family, and conse- 
“ quently the most tender , pledges.”* The 
Catties abovementioned Avorship the sun, 
and hold the moon in great veneration. 
Caesar says, of the ancient Germans, that 
they acknowledged no gods, but what were 
perceptible to sight — the sun, moon, and fire, j 
The Catties practise polygamy, which, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, was not very uncommon 
among the Germans. The devotion of wives 
to their husbands in India, is well known, 
even to the excess of burning with the t)odies 
of their deceased lords ; whilst widows, who 
prefer to live, never think of marrying again. 
Tacitus says of German wives, “ When the 
“ bride has fixed her choice, her hopes of ma- 
“ triniony arc closed for life. With one hus- 
“ band, as w ith one life, one mind, one body, 
“ every woman is satisfied ; in him, her hap- 
“ piness is centered ; her desires extend no 


* Murphy's Tacitus, vol. iv. p. 24. 

t In Tacitus's time, the Germans also sacrificed to Mer- 
cury, Hercules, and Mars ; worshiped Isis under the fiii^ure of 
a ship ; and held certain woods and groves as spots conse- 
crated to pious uses. 



“ farther; and the principle is not only affec- 
“ tion for her husband’s person, but a re- 
“ verence for the married state.” In a note 
on this passage in Murphy’s Tacitus, it is 
added: “In the epistle from St. Boniface 
“ already cited in this section, we are told 
“ that among the Vinedians, a rude and bar- 
“ barous people, the sanctity of marriage was 
“ observed with so much zeal and mutual af- 
“ fection, that the wife, on the death of Iier 
“ husband, dispatched herself, that her body 
“ might he burned on the same funeral pile with 
“ the man she loved. Procopius gives an ac- 
“ count of the same conjugal fidelity among 
“ the Heruli.” Adultery is punished in both 
countries by expelling the adultress, exposing 
her to public shame, and the singular custom 
of cutting off her hair. A German, according 
to Tacitus, transacted no business, public or 
private, without being completely armed. 
Formerly every Indian went armed to his 
plough. In many parts the practice is still 
comlnon. A German chief prided himself on 

the number of Ins retainers. We have seen 

*■ 

(j). 279 ,) how this also was the glory of a Ma- 
labarian Jenmkar.* Besides their ordinary 


* Tacitus gives the following account of a German chief : 
— “ The chief judges the pretensions of all, and assigns to 
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liabitutioiis, tlio (ircriniins iiad a number of 
subterraiieoas caves dufj by their own labour, 

“ each man proper station — a spirit of* oinulation prevails 
“ among* his whole train, all struggHng to be the first in fa- 
“ vonr, while the cliief places all his glory in the number and 
“ intrepidity of his companions. In that consists his dig- 
nity : to be surrounded by a band of young men is the 
source of his power — in peace his brightest ornament — in 
war his strongest bulwark. Nor is his fame confined to his 
owm country ; ii (extends to foreign nations, and is there of 
the first importance, if he surpasses his rivals in the niim- 
‘‘ her and courage of Ids followers, lie receives piesents from 
all parts; ambassadors are sent to Jiim ; and his name 
*'' alone is often sufficient to decide tlu.‘ issue of a war.*’ - - 
Murph.Tae. vol. iv. [>. 18 . 

In reading this descrij)lion, an old inhabitant of Malabar may 
perhaps recal to ndnd the character of men like Kyderee Ani- 
boo, and Uni Moota Mapilla. These distinguished chiel'tains 
were, for some yiairs after our [lossession of the provimug the 
< error of some of its in habitants ; but the admiration of others. 
The former was not put down till the Madras (ioverument 
marched a large, army into Malabar, sufiieient to disarm all 
its inhabitants. The fate of the Mapilla chieftain was at leas! 
moi'c honourable to Ids victors. ('apt. \Vatsun liad tiie merit 
of raising and training a corps of Nayrs. whieli he always 
commanded in person on every dangerous lyid impoitaiiT 
service. * His contest with Uni Moota ^vas (jue of tli(‘ most 
chivalrous of Ids rare and useful exidoits. It was under- 
taken and condiieted by Capt. Watson with so much 
skill and perseveiancig at the head of his Nayr liand, that 
he at length a(‘com})lislied the final overthrow and dt'ath ot 
this formidable and intrepid warrior. Many otlu r Malalnu 
chiefs wane highly esteomed by their followi'rs and (‘ountry- 
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and carefully concealed. From the numerous 
caves discovered in India, it is probable this 
was also a practice in former times with the 
inhabitants of that country. 

But the point of most importance here is tlie 
question of property, and in these early times 
the only property, of any considerable value, 
was land. 

On this liead, therefore, 1 shall merely ad- 
vert to one more point of resemblance, viz. 
the jjractice common to both countries of 
dividing the prsnluce of land between the pro- 
prietor, and tenant or actual cultivator. This 
is well known in France, and other countries 
of Europe, under the deiioniination of the 
Metayer system. Generally speaking, this is 
considered as an equal division of the pro- 
duce, half-and-half;* but in some provinces, 
(^as in India), lands are held at tier franc, or a 
third of the produce ; in others, a fourth, &c., 
.according to the qualities of soil, and other 
circumstances. W here the system only yields 
a bare sustenance to the Metayers, the pro- 
prietor is obligeVi to furnish live stock, seed, 
buildings, r(q)airs, and implements — in other 

men ; but such was the fame of these two leaders, in par- 
ticular, that I can remernlicr when their praises Avere chaunted 
in songs through all the principal bazars of the province. 

* In .some parts it is also called “ a moitie IVuit.” 
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words to supply the eapital requisite for the 
cultivation of the farm. On some occasions 
tlie necessary expences and charges are borne, 
in fixed proportions, by botli. Both these me- 
thods are also practised in India. In the time of 
Arthur Young, or in 17.92, it was computed, that 
seven-eightlis of the lands of Framje were held 
by tins tenure, and extreme poverty and bad 
husbandry were its characteristic features ; 
insomuch, that Mr. V'oung describes lands in 
France, as only letting for about one-fiftli of 
what lands of the same qual^y would let for 
in Fnigland.'* 

Dr. Adam Smith classes the MetJiyer sys- 
tem among th(^ discouragements of agricul- 
ture ; but so long disused in England, tliat 
he can find no English name for it. He also 
considers it a step in tJie progress of improvtv 
ment from the state of slave-cultivation, which 
formerly prevailed ; the Metayers being a c'lass 

Since the revolution, some of the occn]>iers of land in 

France have been raised to the rank of jiroprietdrs ; but it is 

* 

computed that more than one-half of the whole kingdom of 
France still labours under the intolerable evils of the Metayer 
system ; so that “ the business of cultivation (according' to a 
French writer in the Revue Trimestrelle for April, 1828) is 
“ entirely carried on by the poorest and most ignorant per- 
sons ; and agriculture the most abject and degraded of all 
“ employments/’ 

z 2 
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whirli arose by degroes, and favoured l)y pecu- 
liar eireunistances, out of the adscripli gtcbcc 
of the middle ages. But the system both of 
slave-(;u]tivatiori,. and of cultivation by free- 
men at a proporlitmal share of the produce, 
seems to have been common in Kurope, as in 
India, from the earliest times ; for the latter 
description of cultivators were known to the 
liomans under the name of Coloni parfiarii. 
In India, the practice of dividing the actual 
prodtice of the soil was formerly imiversal, 
and having baen in use from time immemo- 
rial l)etween landlord and Ryot, was' adopted 
into the revenue systems of tlie East, when so- 
vereigns tliouglit proper to substitute ihem- 
selves for the true landlords of estates, and to ap- 
propriate the wliole rent in llie shape of public 
revenue. In India loo, as in Europe, the 
effect of this system has been extreme poverty 
to the great mass of agriculturists ; that is, in 
tlie times alluded to, to the great mass of the 
})e(^)le. In Vof. I. p. 568 , we have seen, on 
the autliority of Mr. Colebrooke, the wretched 

state to which* the Indian Rvot is reduced 

%/ 

uho cultivates at half produce ; tbe neces- 
sity he is under ofanti(uj)ating his annual crop 
for seed and subsislence; and of borrowing 
for both, as well as for his cattle, and for 
tlu' implements of husbandry, at an usurious 
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rate of interest; whilst ilie common practice 
ol" Tuccavy,* or an advance of capital to assist 
Jiyots in the annual cultivation of their lands, 
is not only another point of resemblance, but 
a proof also of the indigende of this very im- 
portant class of tin; community. f 


* Vide supra, p. 59 . 

t Of the foliowiri<^ account of the system in France by a 
French writer, an exact coj)y may be found in many parts of 
India, both as regards its operation, and its ettects. By sub- 
stituting the word “ revemie’’ for “ rent/' and Govern- 
meiit” for proprietor,’’ tlie descriptiot?* will e(|ually suit both 
countries. Sometimes a middleman, under the name of a 
^\f<vnncr, is interj)osed between the landlord and the metayer. 
“ ’fhis tliird party is for the most part a cunning inhabitant who 
“ agrees to pay the landlord (government) a certain rent (re 
‘‘ venue) independent of variations of harvests, accjuiring in re- 
turn a rigid, to his share of the produce raisc^d by the metayer. 
“ The middleman takes no part in the labours of cultivation, 
blithe attends at all the harvestings of the metayer; he fol- 
lows him to every market to get his half of the price of the 
produce, flis art consists in getting more than thi.s half; as 
*'■ he knows how to read and write, of whicdi the other is most 
“• commonly ignorant, he is able to confuse tlie metayef’s a<’- 
‘‘ counts, and final ly to plunder him. Unded this master, 
who is constantly present, the conditron of tlie metayer is 
‘‘ still more miseralile. The metayer works, sows, reaps, and 
“ ieeds on the produce; after he and his family arc fed, the 
“ proprietor or farmer gets the remainder. The niiddleman 
who has some capital, regularly pays the rent (revenue) to 
the proprietor (government) ; he makes little specnlations on 
Ihc sale of his produce, and sometimes Incomes rich. Tliis 
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As the expenditure of wealtli is liable in 
despotic countries to various restraints, and 
the circulation therefore languid, it is but 
natural that the annual productions thereof 
shoidd be accumulated in the hands of tlio 
favored, or the privileged, few. We accord- 
ingly learn from history, that the barons of 


“ division is very convenient for the proprietor (government), 
whom it releases from the necessity of all surveillance, and 
to whom it affords some security for the payment of his rent 
‘‘ (revenue) ; but it is destructive of agriculture, because it 
“ keeps the MetaydUr in a state of extreme indigence, who 
would cultivate less badly, were he allowed to make any 
profits or savings in abundant years; it hinders him from 
“ (wer rising to the condition of a petty fiirrner ; it puts the 
“ reward due to labour into the pockets of fraud/’ Rev. Trim. 
April, 1828. 1 may here add, that the middleman of India, 

when advancing capital or funds to aid the Ryot, has been 
krunvii to exact an interest on the advance, of three per cent. 
j)er mensem, whence the reader may judge of the extremely 
wretched condition of the Indian cidtivalor, who, in addition 
to an excessive revenue, has also to discharge this, and other 
exorbitant exactions. If, under the luiropean metayer system, 
(to use the words of the same French writer) “la France est 
“ restee statibnnaire dans presque tons les procedes dc la cul- 
“ lure,” or, as M, de Chateauvieux observes of the Metayers 
of Lombardy, “ always destitute of the means of acquiring 
“ capital, they remain stationary^, and the result is torpor^ 
“ which nothing hut the want of food can overcome,” the 
stationary state, or torpor, of Indian Metayers, i. e. the mass of 
tlie population, can no longer be mutter of surprise, or ve(iuire 
to be accounted for IVoni other causes. 
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the middle ages, both seignioral and feudal, 
and likewise the church, had accumulated 
vast riches, whilst keeping their vassals and 
dependants in great poverty and wretched- 
ness. We have seen in a* preceding part,* 
how this also was the state of ancient India ; 
and served to account for the accumulations 
of wealth found by its invaders in temples, 
and the strong holds and residences of the 
great, whilst the mass of the people languish- 
c)d in immutable ignorance and poverty. 

But another evil chargeable upon this sys- 
tem, is the barrier it opposes'to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Arthur Young, and other 
writers, reproach it with being a cause of great 
misery and wretchedness to the lower classes. 
He describes Metayers in some [)arts so poor 
as to be obliged to borrow bread of the pro- 
prietors, in anticipation of a corning crop ; 
and to subsist on this alone — a miseralrle 
compound of rye and barley — for some time 
before harvest. The produce of metaying 
husbandry he also represents as very ’defi- 
cient, and greatly inferior tq wha’t lands of 
the same ([uality, cultivateil by farmers of 
capital, and a rotation of crops, would yield 
in England. The same effects havci been 


Vide Vol. /. j). 251 lo 255 . 
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already described as resulting troin the luili- 
produce cidtivation of India. In France, 
the state of agriculture is said to be improved 
since the Revolution ; but the metaying sys- 
tem still continues ; and as the French law of 
inheritance, similar also to that of the Hin- 
doos, occasions a division and subdivision 
of estates into minute properties, and farms, 
it is apprehended that these causes may long 
operate to check agricultural improvement in 
Franel. 

Although the metaying systems of botli re- 
gions are thus found so strongly to resend)lc 
each oth(;r, and in both to be productive of 
the same evils, there is still one point in wliich 
the metaying system of India is fraught with 
even greater calamity than its Western coun- 
terpart. Enough has been said in preced- 
ing pages of its general ed'ects. I shalb 
therefore, only subjoin one more remark, in 
wbich the result, as regards the two countries, 
will be found materially to differ. The Eu- 
ropean metayer enters into a voluntary ar- 
rangement with a proprietor ; both ])arties 
being well acquainted with the value of the 
land ; and, after dividing the produce, and 
providing for necessary charges and expences, 
incident on one, or the other, or sometimes on 
both parties, according to circumstances, the 
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remainder is their own iniinolesled share. 
When the Hindoos were, as in former times, 
left in quiet possession of their estates, this 
probably was the case in India also ; but 
when Mussulman taxation ’took the place of 
Hindoo rents ; and that rents, and revenue, 
came to be, as they are to this day, confound- 
ed ; the process of dividing produc e with the 
Indian metayer was altogether compulsory. 
He had not only to satisfy the governmcint 
demand for revenue, but the rapacaty df those 
ecnployed to collect it. He had also to ])rovidc 
for the expeuces of cultivation, and of'tcm to 
supply a pittanc,c to the ousted, but real, pro- 
prietor of the estate. Jn Europe, therefore, 
however indigent the metayer may be, tlie 
pro[)rietor is left with the means, and gcuie- 
rally in the secure possession, of property ; 
but under the revenue systems of India, the 
proprietor is reduced to as destitute a state, 
as the metaying Ryot, and oftentimes to 
worse. Poverty, therefore, in India, is uni- 
versal; our rtwenue systcan, as before abund- 
antly explained, the sole cause ; and whilst 
the Court of Directors continue to maintain 
the Mussulman doctrine of an indefeisible 
right to a moiety of all that is, or all that may 
be, produced, their own interests are blindly 
sacriticed ; they blight the resourct;s of go- 



vcriiment by tlie very act through which they 
mean to provitle for future increase. The 
metuying system of India, therefore, carries 
with it all tlie disadvantages oi a proportiomil 
tax on profitable 'employment. It is an ef- 
fectual bar to all imj>rovement. TJie agricul- 
ture of the country can at best be but sta- 
tionary ; for who would undertake the hazard 
of fresh enterprise, where all the loss, in case 
of failure, and a fraction only of the profit, if 
successful (and, perhaps, not that), were to 
be his own ? 

This discrepancy, however, attaching wholly 
to the revenue system we have thought 
proper to adopt, does not aft'ect the original 
character of the institution. In the preceding 
review, on the contrary, it has been shewn 
that laiuled property, in both regions of 
the earth, was, originally, on the same foot- 
ing ; that it M'as not a sovereign gift or grant, 
but acquired through individual means, and 
held, and acknowledged, in full proprietary 
right. In^ both regions too, when roving 
tribes became settled and agricultural, tliey 
naturally fell into the same mode of ma- 
naging and cultivating land ; for in both 
countries do we find much the same system 
of leasing, farming, and assigning ; of cid- 
tivating both by freemen and predial slaves; 
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the same right of sale and transfer ; llie 
almost universal practice of mortgages ; the 
high estimation in which this description 
of property was everyw here held ; and the 
aristocratical privileges it Conferred on all the 
greater landlords. 

I may here add, that the rules of inherit- 
ance were also much alike in both countries. 
It has been already remarked {vide p. 242 .) 
that landed property in India, according to 
the provisions of Hindoo law, descends, in 
equal shares to all the sons of a family. It is 
likewise a law of Malabar, (perhaps may have 
been common formerly to other parts of 
India,) and a remarkable proof of the inviola- 
ble character of landed proprietary rights in 
the East, that even in cases of attainder, or 
<-oJivictions for high treason, or other caj)ital 
offences, the estate of tlie criminal is not for- 
feited, but descends without prejudice to his 
heirs. In treating of the tenure of Gavelkind 
in England, Judge Blackstone (vol.ii. p. 84.) 
considered it as one of the fragments of Saxon 
liberty, and concurs in th'i opinion of the 
learned Selden, that Gavelkind, before the 
Norman conquest, was the general custom of 
the realm. Among the distinguishing pro- 
perties of this tenure, he observes, that “ the 
“ estate does not escheat in ease of an at 



“ tainder or execution for felony; their nuixiin 
“ being-, the father to the bough, tlie son to 
“ the plougli." He also adds that “ the lands 
“ descend, not to the eldest, youngest, or any 
“ one son only, bift to all the sons togt;ther ; 
“ ifkich was indeed antiently the most usual 
“ course of descent all over JUnglandJ' 

Ihough (favelkind lands are not std)ject 
to escheat for felony, ike,., tliey are, as in Ma- 
labar, subject to escheat for want of heirs. 

In fact (javelkind is only one of the varie- 
ties of socage tenure, of Avliich Du Cange ob- 
serves, “ in socagio hrereditas dividitur inter 
“ oinncs lilios per partes a^quales.” As all 
lands therefore were socage, which were not 
held on condition ofinilitary service — “ Fun- 
“ dus omnis (pii non possidetur ])er servitium 
“ militis, per servitium soca? |)ossideatur'’ — 
it may be concluded that Ihe law of inherit- 
ance in aiHvient Huropc^, was the same as now 
exists in India, until by the introduction of 
feudalism it came to be altered in respect to 
military or chivalry tenures. 
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SECTION XX. 

Ivrroneous opinions ent.ert:.»inetl in Knglandof the real ohajncter and capacity 
of Indians. Tlic European character fnim the same causes as little im 
proved throughout the middle ai^es. 

In some late remarks by one of oiir ablest 
journalists, on the war now pending between 
the Russians and Turks,* it is observed “ in 
“ the East Indies, the French iirst, and our- 
“ selves afterw ards, formed armies of natives, 
“ and these men, led by Europeans, are al- 
“ low'cd to fight gallantly ; but though Sepoy 
“ regiments have been often disbanded, and 
“ numbers of trained natives leave been al- 
“ lowed to disperse themselves over the fac(' 
“ of the country, and to enter the service of 
“ native princes, they liave never l)ceu abh^ 
“ to organize of tlnanselvt's, a native forc(\ 
“ Th(“ moment they cease to be kid by Euro- 
“ peans they are inetfective. The Turks, 
“ however, are evidcJitly a very different de- 
“ scription of people. They are ])robably 
“ little, if any thing, inferior' in eapability to 
“ the Western Europeans ; and one or two 
“ Sultans, like the present, may siuiceed in 
“ availing themselves of Eiiropciaii arts, and 


^ This was written about the middle ot* 18'?9. 



“ in giving to tlioir armies that discipline, 
“ whicli at present enables the Russians to 

defeat them.” 

The opinions given in the preceding ex- 
tract are very commonly entertained through- 
out Europ(?; to which is generally superadded 
a notion that native Indians are wanting in 
the quality of personal courage, whit;h par- 
ticularly distinguishes tlie Etiropean charac- 
ter; but it is of great importance to our future 
connectiqn, with Asia that the fallacy of these 
opinions should Jje disclosed. 

In the first pi a<x it is a mistake to suppose that 
the native princes oflndiji “ have never been 
able to organize of “ themselves a native force.” 
The writer of this arlictle must sorely have 
forgotten sucli histories as the battle of Pani- 
put; the total subversion of the Mogul eanpire 
by a Hindoo power ; the career of such men 
as Ilyder Aly, and Tippoo Sultan ; the defeat 
and surrender en masse of British armies to 
nativq powers ; the retreat and even flight of 
others ; the /avage of our finest provinces even 
to the gates of their metropolis; the siK-cessful 
resistance of a second-rate chiciftain to five 
different attempts in 1 805 by I^ord l^ake’s army 
to storm the fort of Burtpore ; and its being 
thought a glorious exploit when it fell at last in 
18-20 (but not till stormed) to a British force of 



!25,()00 men. All these occurrences, 1 say, 
with many otliers of a like stamp, must have 
slipped the writer s memory, or he must think 
them fabulous tales. No facts, however, in 
history are better authenticated. It is equally 
certain that there is not a native prince, nor 
petty chieftain, in India without an armed 
native force. Their contests have been as 
numerous, their ambition as aspiring, their 
enterprizes as daring, and their battles as 
bloody, as in any part of the Avesteri^^world, in 
times when its civilization wa| no further ad- 
vanced than the present state of the East. 
The mistake prol)ably arises from comparing 
Indians, as they note are, with the most en- 
lightened people of modern Europe ; and 
because an obvious difference between the 
two families is now perceptible, the moral 
defects of the less advanced country (and 
would it not be a miracle were it otlierwisc ?) 
are erroneously ascribt;d to natural imbecility 
of character. But in what respect, I would 
ask, were the nations of Europe, in the dark 
or middle ages, superior in majiners, in re- 
finement, in knowledge, in the arts of peace, 
or the science of war, to modern Indians? 
If a nation, or nations had then existed, suf- 
ficiently advanced to produce such armies as 
tliose of France, and England, in the present 



(lay, and suHioiently enlightened to send t'orlli 
such coinmanders as Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and the Duke of Wellington, is it possible to 
conceive that the semi-barbarians around 
thcnnvould not, in pitclied battle, be slaughter- 
ed and driven like shetip from every field, as 
Clive, and I/awrence, and Coote, drove before 
them the native! armies of India ? But this 
is a question of discipline, of science, and 
civilization ; not of personal bravery. In- 
stances of enthusiastic, courage, of heroic, de- 
votion, arc inriumerable in the histories of 
tlu! East ; and of fortitude in suffering, and 
voluntary submission to pain and |)rivations, 
not to be surpassed by tlu! most c'xalted of 
European martyrs. If, therefore, strength 
and vigour of mind, natural talent, energy, 
and industry, suited to their existing jiolitical 
state, be [uoofs of any vidue, the seeds of 
that moral growtii which, under Ijetter cul- 
ture, raised the Western nations to the emi- 
nence of which tliey now' boast, are assurcidly 
not w'antiijg in India. Adecpiate stimulation 
and instruction ure its only need. 

Secondly, it is a mistake, in my judgment 
at least, to suppose the Turbs “ a very dif- 
“ ferent (tliat is a superior) description of 
“ people to Indians, and little, if any thing, 

“ inferior to western Eurojieans. ’ If this 
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were the case, wliy liave they not improved 
as rapidly as western Europeans ! This argu- 
ment has often been used to taunt Indians 
with moral incapacity ; but if it be good for 
any thing, how comes it lliat the superior 
Turk has been for ages jtist as stationary as 
the incapable Hindoo ? When 40,000 Turks, 
on the banks of the Danube, can make little 
or no impression on a small body of 4000 
Russians, the politicians of the day exclaim, 
“This is precisely what we should expect from 
“ the character and tactics of ^e two people.” 
Or when Buonaparte invaded Egypt in 1799, 
what ejiabled him to disperse Turks, and 
Mamelukes, like chaff, but the very same 
cause — the same superiority of knowledge 
and science, which gave victory to Clive at 
Plassy, and to Wellesley at Assye. The 
Turks, indeed, have had greater opportunities 
and means of improvement, than the other 
nations of the East. They have had more 
constant intercourse with the western Euro- 
peans. They have inhabited for, ages the 
borders of science and civilization ; apd witii 
the admission of their alleged superiority, 
how are we to account for their stationary 
and backward state ? The fact, however, 
is, that as long as despotism, propped by 
ignorance and superstition, can hold the 
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human mind in fetters, the Turks, like all 
other people, must continue to be the victims 
of its sway. But we see, and hear, and 
know, more of Turkey than of other eastern 
countries. It acts, occasionally, an import- 
ant part in scenes of European diplomacy. 
Our newspapers, books of travels, and peri- 
odicals, bring it more frequently to our notice. 
We are more interested in its affairs, than in 
those of countries withdrawn from our ob- 
servation by half the circumference of the 
globe. And expected, though 

as the event has shewn without any just 
grounds, that tlie Turks, under a sultan of 
genius and vigour, would resist more success- 
fully than usual the progress of the Russian 
arms, w e fancied we discovered at once, in 
them, a superiority of character, little if at 
all below that of their European neighbours. 
Let us hope, therefore, tliat when we make 
the same discovery regarding Indians, it may 
not, be to our own aeverc cost. 

Nothiqg is more common in this country 
tlian for gentlemen, some who have, and 
others w ho have not, been in India ; to speak 
of the natives as wanting in courage, energy, 
and moral character, when compared with the 
more enlightened and civilized inhabitants of 
Europe. The error appears to me* to arise, 
partly from prejudice, one man adopting. 



without due consideration, tlie opinion of 
another ; and partly from contrasting the 
present natives of India with a people 
under circumstances so widely different, 
that “ as far as the East is from the 
“ West,” so far have the former been always 
removed from the means of European im- 
provement. Of the social virtues of native 
Indians, we see daily as much as can reason- 
ably be expected, and of their vices as much 
as can easily be accounted for, from the na- 
ture of the governments under which they 
liave so long groaned. Of their courage and 
energy, however, it is really surprising to me 
that any man, who has long served with them, 
and studied their character, or even read their 
histories with attention, should be led, on this 
head, to entertain a moment’s doul)t. True 
valour is most admired where it is accom- 
panied with high-mindedness, disinterested- 
ness, and generosity of disposition ; and no 
country affords more brilliant examples than 
are to be found in the lives and ex-^^loits of 
many thousands of native Indians^, as several 
existing works abundantly testify. Conscious, 
as I am, of having already loaded these pages 
with details, which to many readers may be 
tiresome, 1 must here content myself with 
referring, not only to the historical facts al- 
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ready noticed, but to a work laititied, “ Origin 
“ and State of the Indian Army,” to a very able 
article on that work in the 3 Oth Number of 
the Quarterly Review, and to the splendid 
Avork of Colonel Tod on the exploits of his 
favorite Rajepoots. The reader will there 
find innumerable instances of true heroism, 
and chivalrous courage, of noble-mindedness, 
of the most disinterested spirit, of exalted 
generosity, of inflexible fidelity, of personal 
attachment to their officers, of maidy resig- 
nation under privation and suflerings, of for- 
titude, resolution, and calm contempt of 
death ; in short, of every quality that raises 
men to distinction above their fellows, and 
entitles tliem to our unqualified veneration 
and esteem. When these qualities arc au- 
thenticated to be of common occurrence in a 
community, it is but fair to presume, that 
other persons abound who only w'ait the oc- 
casion to be called forth. Of this an in- 
stance is given in the history of the Governor’s 
body-guard at Madras. When a real hero of 
that corps, Sliaik Ibrahim, was killed in ac- 
tion, and his conduct highly, and most de- 
servedly extolled in public orders ; others of 
the corps were stimulated to distinguish them- 
selves by a most daring exploit, not led on by 
European officers, but instigated by their own 
jvatural valotir. The leader of this gallant 



band lell iii the attack ; and the survivors, in 
reporting it to their commanding officer, ob- 
served that tlieir fallen comrade “ only dcsir- 

“ ed to convince him, there was more than 

■* 

“ one Shaik Ibrahim in the body-guard.” But 
the reader who still doubts, may consult the 
works I have referred to with advantage, and if 
lie rises from tlie perusal unconvinced, I should 
despair of curing Ids unbelief “ even if one 
were sent from the dead” to attempt it. 

In the estimates Ibrmed of the sn])posed 
superiority of the* ivuiojicaii, character, and 
the natural inferiority of the Indian, it ap- 
pears to nu^ that sufficient attention is not 
paid to what must be the basis of all human 
improvement in every quarter of the globe, 
the callnre of the mind; nor, perhaps, to the 
political state of Europe at different periods ; 
more especially lo the inqiortant fact, that 
despotic power, per sc, has always been more 
effective to dtdiase, than fret; institutions to 
ex;dt, the mitional cliaracter even of the .Eu- 
ropean families. It has been already stated 
that the spirit of liberty was iipver aicdually 
extinguished in Europe ; that it existed not 
only liefore, but after, tin; establishment of 
the feodal system among all the nations of 
the West ; and that, with this advantage, it 
was rather matter of surprise that tin; pro- 
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gress of moral improvement ami civilization 
should have been so slow in this (jiiarter of 
the globe. Europe, during the middle ages, 
has nothing in its^ history of which its people 
have reason to boast. From the fourth 
to the sixteentli centuries, darkness over- 
spread the land ; and during this long period 
of mental depression, although modes of go- 
vernment, and political constitutions, grfjatly 
varied, — although at no time were the forms 
of liberty more perfect than during a portion 
of this long p^iod ~ yet small, indeed, wen* 
the advances made in moral improvement, or 
in the knowledge of most efiectually pro- 
moting national prospinity. On the first ap- 
]7earan(*e of the northern invadei*s, as thc^ 
conquerors of southern Europe, tlu^y appear 
to have enjoyed among themselves a degree 
of freedom, and imlepemlence, scarcely com- 
patible with a state of social union ; but as 
they became settled and possessed of propm - 
tics- re(|uiring to be protect(;d, and worthy to 
l)e preserved, this extreme state of treedom 
was gradually intermixed with various re- 
straints. Regular governments weio nec'cs- 
sarily established, and under the monarchical 
form, because all originated in military power. 
The* authority of kings, however, was at first 
extremely limited. They wer<! only the 
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greatest landed proprietors of their dominions. 
With the exception of some few unimportant 
privileges attaching to royalty, all power and 
influence, civil and military, was shared, or 
usurped, by the other great proprietors of the 
kingdom within their respective properties or 
estates, so that the king himself was almost a 
cypher out of his own demesne. Standing ar- 
mies were at this time unknown. The great 
proprietors, like the Jenmkars of Malabar 
paid no revenue from the produce of their 
estates ; and though obliged* on certain oc- 
casions, to supply a train of armed depend- 
ants or vassals, still as this service was only 
for a limited period, and that kings were thus 
dependent on the influence they possessed 
over their nobles for support in public or do- 
mestic Avars, it eflectually checked the perma- 
nent establishment, in their hands, of an all- 
subduing military force. Although the king- 
doms of Europe might thus be said to consist 
of numerous distinct petty tyrannies, instead 
of the government being concentrated in one ; 
yet the jealousy in which the great proprie- 
tors lived, both of their king, and of each 
other, their constant (piarrels, and even pre- 
carious hold of their possessions, rendered 
conciliation, and concession, to the lower or- 
ders of society, frecjuently necessary ; and so 



far operated as liniitatious on the exercise of 
despotic power. 

From these and other causes, charters of 
immunity or franchise were granted to cer- 
tain towns and villages by the lords on whom 
they depended. At first, however, they merely 
manumitted the inhabitants from the yoke of 
servitude, and from certain oppressive and 
ignominious services. The towns were not 
erected into corporations ; neither were they 
entitled to a municipal government, or to the 
privilege of beaying arms ; but a fixed tax, or 
rent, was established, which they were to pay 
to their lord, in place of impositions, which he 
could formerly lay on them at phMisure. 

Notwithstanding these immunititis, liuropj; 
seems to have groaned, for six successive cen- 
turies, under the yoke of a military aristo- 
cracy. Down to the end of the tenth cetitury, 
no improvement is perceptible in the state of 
society, or of government. The |)ower of the 
nobles, on all ordinary occasions, was un- 
bounded. If They had reduced the great bo<ly 
of the peoplg to actual servitude ; the condi- 
tion even of freemen being little j> referable 
to that of slaves. Thnmghout this long pe- 
riod, therefore, the superiority of tlie Kuro- 
pean character did nothing. Europe was one 
wide picture of desolation, violence, and in 



security — “ Ou the earth, distress of nations 
“ and perplexity, men’s hearts failing them 
“ for fear, and for looking after those things 
“ which are coming on the earth.” 

But in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth? 
centuries, circumstances gave birth to com- 
munities in different parts of Europe of a 
perfectly democratic character. In Italy, for 
example, during the struggles between the 
emperors and popes, many of the chief cities 
assumed the privilege of governing them- 
selves. Many acquired thq right, and t!S- 
tablished their perfect independence, by bold 
and fortunate usurpation. Others purchased 
it of the emperors, and some received it gra- 
tuitously from the princes on whom they de- 
pended. Not content with these advantages, 
they seized the territory adjoining tlieir walls ; 
dispossessed tlie Itarons of neigldtouring cas- 
tles ; and annexed their estates to their re- 
spective communities. The growing wealth, 
and dominion, of tliese corporations, tog;( tlier 
with the security they gave to th#i3 respective 
members, raised them at length so. high in 
general estimation, that in the twelfth cen- 
tury many of the nobles were desirous of be- 
coming members of their body. For this 
purpose they voluntarily abandoned their an- 
cient castles, to reside for a part of each year 



in the city of which they had become bur- 
gesses ; binding themselves to obey its ma- 
gistrates, and to do their utmost to promote 
its honour and \^elfare ; for which the com- 
munity took them, their family, and friends, 
under protection ; engaging to defend them 
against all enemies. In this way all the 
great cities of Italy became free and inde- 
pendent ; and such wms their pow^er and in- 
fluence, that, when Frederick Barbarossa 
attempted to reduce them to their former 
state of submission, the free cities, joining in 
a general league, stood on their defence ; and, 
after a long contest, extorted from the em- 
peror a solemn treaty of peace, concluded at 
Constance, A. D. 1183, by which all the pri- 
vileges and immunities granted to them by 
former emperors were confirmed, and ratified. 

In Spain communities of the same descri]>- 
tion arose, and apparently from the same 
causes as in the other nations of Europe ; 
and .had attained to so much political im- 
portance, <that in 1118 they were declared to 
be of erpial rapk with the equestrian or second 
order of nobles. In 1133, we read of their 
having representatives in the Cortes. In 
1350, eighteen cities of Castille were so re- 
presented. In a subsequent Cortes, 48 cities, 
the number of their representatives being 



125 : and when, in 1590, on the death 6f 
John I., a regency was appointed to govern 
the kingdom during the minority of his son, 
one-half of tlie raemhers w,ere taken from the 
nobility; the other half were deputies chosen 
by the cities. The maritime laws of Barce- 
lona were of such high repute as to be very 
generally adopted by commercial ■ states and 
cities ; and the magistrates of this latter city 
claimed the riglit of being covered in presence 
of their sovereign, ;ind treated sis grandees of 
the kingdom. < 

But the power of tlie monarch was more 
circumscribed in the kingdoms of Aragon, and 
of Castille, tlian in any of the other feudal 
nations of Europe. In Aragon, kings were 
long elective. The real exercise of power was 
lodged in the Cortes. This assembly con- 
sisted of the higher nobles, or Ricos hom- 
bres ; the equestrian, or second ordt.‘r of no- 
bles ; the representatives of cities ; and tlu^ 
ecclesiastics. Without the Cortes, ha tax 
could be imposed ; nor war dedlared ; nor 
peace concluded ; nor money cqined ;• nor any 
alteration made in the current specie. The 
Cortes reviewtid the proceedings of all inferior 
courts, inspec-ted every department of admi- 
nistration, and redressed all grievances. For 
several centuries its sessions were annual ; 
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irfter the beginning of tlie fourteenth century, 
once in two years ; and when once assembled, 
it could not be prorogued, or dissolved, with- 
out its own consent. 

Besides these checks, the Aragonese had an 
officer called Justiza, or supreme judge; whose 
duty it was not only to controul the crown in 
the exercise of its prerogatives, but like the 
Ephori at Sparta, and Tribunes at Rome, to 
shelter the people against the oppressions 
and encroachments of the great. The person 
of the Justiza was sacred, and his authority 
almost unbounded. It extended to every de- 
partment of the state ; he himself being only 
accountable to a tribunal, or committcie of the 
Cortes, wlio met three or four times each year, 
to review the acts and proceedings of th(;.lus- 
tiza, on any appeal made to them for that 
purpose. 

In Castille the Cortes exercised nearly the 
same powers as in Aragon ; and on the union 
of tlui two kingdoms under Ferdinand and 
Isabella the same forms were of course pre- 
served. . 

There were other checks on power in Spain, 
which it would be tedious to mention. As 
far as outward forms go, we have liere 
as free constitutions of government as the 
sternest patriot could desire. All tin; great 
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cities of Italy were pure democracies : and 
tlie government of Spain, at the time, pro- 
bably the most restricted monarchy on earth. 
What field, therefore, could be more favorable 
for the display, or expansion of the “ superior” 
European character ? Yet what was the pro- 
gress made ? Dr. Robertson gives it in a few 
words, when describing “ the frequency of ra- 
“ pine, murder, and every act of violence in 
“ all the provinces of Spain during this time, 
“ as absolutely amazing, and presenting to 
“ us the idea of a society Imt little removed 
“ from the disorder and turbulence of that 
“ M^hich has been called a state of nature.”* 
This, indeed, vais very much the state of tlie 
rest of Europe, throughout the long and dark 
period of the middle ages. Some slight im- 
provement is discernible after the tenth cen- 
tury ; but it glimmei’S only like the long and 
dubious twilight of a polar day. Although 
the authority of kings was every where cir- 
cumscribed in feudal countries, it was kept 
down in the other states of Euiyope by the 
overgrown power of a military ai’istocrac^y, 
whose quarrels and jealousies spread anarchy 
and devastation throughout the fairest regions 
of the West. With the spirit of liberty uni- 


* Rob. Char. V'. vol. i. p. 429. 



versally prevalent, and often vigorously en- 
forced, it contributed so little of itself to im- 
prove the moral condition of the people, dur- 
ing twelve successive centuries, as to be 
recorded of them in the sixteenth, with all 
their boasted superiority, that even in their 
own favorite science of war, they were still 
decidedly inferior to the Ottomans of Turkey. 
When, therefore, in the course of events, and 
by the aid of standing armies which, after the 
c^xample set by diaries VII. of France in 
1445, came in to^ general use, the power of 
the feudal aristocracy was eftectually broken 
tliroughout Eurojie, absolute monarchy gra- 
dually established itself on the downfall of 
baronial independence, and equally triuniph- 
etl over that liberty wdiicli had been till then 
tlie freeman's boast. 

In no countries have these effects been 
more conspicuous than in Italy, and Spain, 
which for this reason are particularly instanc- 
ed here. Once the favoured abodes of liberty, 
displaying jtself in the vigour of luxuriant 
growth, but gradually decaying from ignorance 
and superstition, and finally expiring under the 
blight of despotism, where are we to look for 
the boasted superiority of their people ? It 
hence appears, that neither the spirit, nor the 
forms of liberty are alone sufficient to ensure 
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advancement in national prosperity. Moral 
and intellectual improvement is its best and 
surest foundation. It has accordingly only 
advanced steadily in those countries of Eu- 
rope, as England and France, where civiliza- 
tion and knowledge have at the same time made 
their greatest progress. We learn also from 
European history, how, under different poli- 
tical circumstances, and in different stages of 
civilization, the character of nations as point- 
edly varies. The ancient patriotism of Rome is 
not to be found in the tame submission of its 
citizens to a Nero, a Caligula, or Domitian ; in 
the almost unresisting opposition of Italians 
to frequent invasions by the French, and by 
German arms ; nor in their present quailing 
to the tyranny of Austria. Neitlier is the 
pride, the honor, or the free spirit, of Spain 
and Portugal to be found in the wretched 
crouching of its present inhabitants to a des- 
pot, or usurper, holding them in worse than 
negro thraldom. These are traits, witli which 
nothing in the Indian character, or history, is 
base enough to be comparetL — a degenerate 
and degrading fall from the Roman virtue, 
and high Castilian spirit of their fatliers, to 
which the history of nations can scarcely fur- 
nish a parallel. 
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SECTION XXI. 

Further remarks on the Indian character compared with the Kuropean 
under like circumstances, as to proj>erty and political state. 

Having in preceding pages adduced so 
many striking features of resemblance between 
the early inhabitants of Europe, and the na- 
tives of India, in what must be considered to 
have been, in the times alluded to, the cliief 
usages of life ; it may now be asked, whether 
it is reasonable to suppose, that the natural 
character of these two races should be so 
different, as that the one should be remark- 
able for genius and vigour, the other for con- 
firmed incapacity ? 

This question may perhaps be answered 
by stating another. It may be said — “ The 
political economists instruct us that pro- 
fierty, and the security of property, are the 
basis of all improvement in human so- 
ciety ; and since property would appear, in 
both partes of the world, to have been 
equally secured* to its owners by the same 
allodial rights, how comes it then to pass, 
that there sJiould be such marked difference 
in the result ?” The best answer, I con- 
ceive, that can be given to this last question 
is, to admit the position of the economists in 
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its fullest extent. Property, and lande«l pro- 
perty more particidarly, is favourable to the 
diffusion of wealth, through which the sub- 
sistence, and comforts of the community at 
large are promoted ; and in pi’oportion to the 
rank and influence of great landed proprietors, 
the power of royalty must necessarily be cir- 
cumscribed, or abridged. It is therefore, to 
a certain degree, favourable to liberty. Now 
it does appear to me, that, down to a certain 
period, these effects were ecpially, and contem- 
poraneously, in force in both countries. In 
regard to the Hindoos of former times, we have 
little more to depend on than the opinions of 
learned authors, who have penetrated deeply 
into the litei'ature, and history, of this ancient 
people. Amongothers, the name of SirWilliam 
.lories must ever be mentioned with the great- 
est resjicct. He was of opinion, that tJie 
ancient Hindoos were civilized, polished, and 
enlightened, to an extraordinary degree ; and 
though Sir William's description may^ be 
partly the exaggerated language of partiality, 
still if we admit, what I have before intimated 
to be probable, that the Hindoos of rank and 
property, previously to the Mahomedan con- 
quest, were as far advanced in improvement, 
as the higher classes — Brahmins and others 
— of the present day, we should still have a 
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race in India of more polished manners, and 
enlightened minds, than any tiling I can con- 
cern' from history of the rude and liaughty 
barons of the ten^h, and eleventh, centuries. 
Writers on the ancient Germans, and the 
primitive institutions of Europe, are apt to 
give a glow of romantic colouring to their de- 
scriptions;- arising perhaps from natural ad- 
miration of the daring deeds of a warlike 
people, and from the favourite notion, incul- 
cated by no less an authority than Mont(;s- 
qiiieu, that in the forests of Germany — o(;ufj.s 
cunalmla nos/tyf — was to be traced the origin 
of that beautiful system, the llritish consti- 
tution Making therefore due allowance for 
national partialities, and looking merely to 
the facts of history, we may, 1 think, safely 
conclude, that, up to this period, India was 
at least as far advanced, if it liad not the ad- 
vantage of Europe, in polished manners, and 
most of the arts of civilized life.* 


* Forinyl)wn part, I can only conceive of the ancient Ger- 
nvtins, that they vvfrc much on a par with the Catties and 
other predator V tribe.s still existing in the interior of India — 
beings who, originally, in the pastoral state, were, it is proba- 
ble, as the surrounding population increased, liemmt d in to 
particular limits, which they then appropriated, and have ever 
since possessed; but living apart in jungles, shut out from 
the advantages of civilized life, they still continue unchanged 
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Some persons may still think that, tliongh 
the points of resemblance between the former 


the manners and customs of their earliest ancestors. The 
Catties are. stated to be — the males a bold athletic race — the 
females (Cattrieyanies) proverbially graceful and beautiful. 
The men are obedient to their chiefs in war, and on plunder- 
ing expeditions ; but otherwise, as free indivkhially as the ab- 
sence, or nearly so, of all civil restraints can make them. The 
following note by Mr. Murphy, on a passage in Tacitus, exhi- 
bits at once that secret sense of aebniratiou which we are apt 
to entertain for German courage, aral warlike exploits, 
coupled with facts indicative of their rc?li habits : ft aj)pcars 
from Caisar’s account, that they Irad another w^ay of exev- 
“ cising their courage, when their nation was in a state of 
“ profound peace. They deemed it higlily honourable to lay 
waste the country all round their frontier, (toneciving that 
“ to exterminate their neighbours, and sutler none' to settle 
near them, was a proof of valour. Tlu*y had still anothei 
“ kind of employment ; robber?/ had nothuuj infamoas in if, 
ivhen commitled ouf of thr territories of the stale to which 
they belonged ; they considered it as a practice of great 
use, tending to exercise their youth, aud prevent sloth and 
idleness.” — (vol. iv. p. 2‘12.) Again he observes (p. 2:}.^^.), 
Plunder a/nd rapine tvere the only revenue of the chief y 
These are precisely the habits of modern Catties* Blicels, and 
others, who think it no shame opeiily to profess tfheinselvcs 
})uhlic robbers in their negotiations and correspondence with 
the British government. And when we rearl in later times 
of the inhabitants of a country being absolutely exterminated 
by the successors of these German ht'ioes, and of such 
men as the ‘Gllustrious” Charlemagne (who was unable 
to write his own name) murdering by one deerei* 4,500 Sax- 
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inhabitants of India and Europe are striking, 
there are yet no traces among the Hindoos of 
that spirit of liberty for which tlie ancient 
Germans are represented to be remarkable. 
To these persons I would beg leave to ob- 
seiwc; that the liberty and equality of our 
German ancestors, are the liberty and equality 
of the primitive state of man ; and which Dr. 
Robertson finds to be exactly paralleled in 
the existing condition of American savages. 
But of the Hindoos, as a pastoral people, like 
the Germans, we iiave no account (some few 
tribes only excepted). We only know them 
after property liad grown up to create dis- 
tinctions, whicli necessarily subvert the na- 
tural liberty, and equality, of the primitive 
state. But property is, in all human socie- 
ties, the root of power. Wherever there is 
power, it will be exercised. Wherever it has 
the good things of this life to bestow, it will find 
abundance of subservient courtiers. Where 
these two causes are accompaniiid with ig- 
norance, vnid superstition, in the multitude, 
despotic power'is invariably the result. 


ons for no other critne tlian loyalty to their legitimate sove- 
reign, it can give to a reflecting mind no very exalted notion 
of the civilization or moral improvement of Europe up to this 
neriod. 
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In respect, therefore, to liberty, the advan- 
tage has, probably, always been on the side 
of Europe, for reasons which ■will be imme- 
diately given. It is true tjiat in Malabar and 
Travancore, we have existing proofs of princes 
with as limited authority as the kings of a 
Saxon heptarchy ; and landed proprietors as 
powerful, and independent, as the allodial 
barons of Edward the Confessor ; and this 
may have btsen, and probably w as, the case 
formerly in otlier parts of India. How ab- 
solute monarchies were raised on the sup- 
pression or controul of the power of these great 
proprietors is not so minutely described in In- 
dian, as in European history ; but if an aris- 
tocracy, like that of Malabar, and the south 
of India, existed once universally, of which 
there can be now no rational doubt, some such 
process must have occurred to establish the 
Hindoo kingdoms we read of [)revious to the 
Mahomedan conquest ; and probably ])y the 
same means as in liurope — standing armies in 
the hands of the prince. Meanwhile, both the 
religion and literature of the Hindoos were 
peculiarly favorable to despotic po\ver. No 
other system of government ever entered into 
the contemplation of their learned men ; and 
the profound ignorance, in which the great 
mass of the peoj)le w'cre kept by the policy of 
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the Brahmins, tended perhaps mortj than any 
other cause to confirm, with tfie spiritual, the 
despotism also of* the political, power. 

As far, thereforQ, as property alone can be 
supposed to influence the advancement of 
human society, it appears to me to have j)ro- 
duced corresponding effects in both parts of 
the world ; till a political revolution in India, 
briefly described in Part TI., tlirew back this 
devoted country, and its inhabitants, through 
a series of unheard-of calamities, into the 
lowest depths ol* misery, of poverty, and of 
primeval darkness. In the year 1000, this 
flood of desolation began its destructive course, 
and overspreading the land, like an universal 
deluge, involved for eight centuries in its fell 
abyss, millions of human victims ; annihilated 
in the conquered provinces every trace of pri- 
vate property ; and destroyed at once, the 
power and the hope of improvement ; demo- 
rjilized the human mind by habituating it to 
the practice of the vilest artifices for self-pre- 
servation tind defence; and ultimately suc- 
ceeded on reducing it to the degradation of 
yielding even a satisfied submission to the 
severities of its fate.* 


* One of the must distinguislied jirotessors uf tlu* jireseiit 
day, tieseiibes similar tdlecls in Turkey^ as proceeding' iVom 
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the same causes — When the Turkish conquerors (he says) 
overran those fertile and beautiful countries in which, to the 
dis|^Tace of the other European powers, they arc still por- 
‘‘ initted to encamp, they parcelled them anion<^ their fol- 
lowers on condition of their ptirforining- certain military 
“ services on a plan corresponding, in many important parti- 
“ culars, to the feodal system of our ancestors ; but none of 
‘‘ these possessions, exee[)t those assigned to the church, is 
“ hereditary. Thtjy all revert, on the death of the present 
possessors, to tlie sultan, the solti proprietor of ail the ini- 
‘‘ moveable property in the empire. The occaq^iers of land in 
“ Turkey liaving, in consequence of this vicious system, no 
security that their possessions will be allowed to descend^ 
on their dcnith, to their children, or^lcgatecs, are compara- 
“ lively careless of futurity ; and as no one can feel any in- 
terest in the fate of an unknown successor, no one ever 
executes any improvement of whicli he does not expect to 
“ be able to reap all the advantage during his own life. This 
is the cause why the Turks are so extremely careless about 
“ tlieir houses. They never construct them of solid or dura- 
“ hie materials ; and it would be Ji gratification to tlumi to he 
assured that they woul<l fall to pieces the moment they had 
“ breathed their last. Under this miserable government, the 
])alaces have been changed into cottages, and tlie cities into 
villages. The long continued leant of security has extin- 
“ guished the very spirit of industry, and destroyed not 
‘‘ only the power, hut even the desire to emerge from bar- 
harismi’' — McCulloch’s Pol. Econ. p. 78. 



SECTION XXII. 


Causes of improvement m Europe. Discovery of the art of printing, li.s 

va.st advantages and effects. Symptoms of a corresponding advance- 
ment observable in the East. Concluding remarks. 

We may now enquire what was, at this 
juncture, the state of Europe. It was con- 
quered, like India, by Northern hordes ; but 
fortunat(dy saved from Mahomedan doctrines, 
and Mahomedan law ; and blessed, through 
the favor of Heaven, with purer light. There 
was no universal absorption here of the right 
of landed property ; which continued on the 
contrary, without interruption, to he acknow- 
ledged, and exercised by individuals, under 
the different tenures above described. Though 
the princes of Europe sought, by establish- 
ing and favoring feudal tenures, to strengthen 
their own power, they were disappointed in 
the results. The feudal barons, secure in 
the possession of their estates, soon came to 
be as refractory, and unmanageable, as tlie 
scignorral barons of a former age ; so that 
landed property in Europe lost nothing of its 
original character, except the mere change 
introduced by the feudal law ; and nothing 
of its natural influence. 

Although perfect security of person, and 
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property, is the true basis, or ground-work, 
ot human improvement, it is not every thing. 
According to Lord Bacon, “ knowledge is 
“ power.” It is the mind pf man which raises 
him to superiority over the rest of the creation. 
It is by mind alone that he rules all living 
creatures, and moulds all matter to his will. 
It is from the mind that all improvement, as 
all mischief, springs. When person and pro- 
perty are sufficiently secured to enable man 
to prosecute, without fear, the occupations of 
life, and the peculiar biasses of liis nature, it 
is to the improvement of mind that he must 
look for all the higher advances in prosperity. 
Property, and accumulated wealth, will carry 
him to a certain pitch of luxury, and civiliza- 
tion; but the cultivation of his mental powers, 
is indispensable to his further advancement in 
virtue, in happiness, in all the higher enjoy- 
ments of life, as well as in the means both of 
acquiring, and defending, them. Here lies 
the secret of superiority of character, and even 
of superior power. In this respect the dif- 
ference between India, and Europe, is marked 
and important. The system of India has 
been, as we have already seen, uniformly 
favorable to the prevalen<;e of despotic power ; 
and the perpetuity of ignorance among all but 
the privileged few. The religion, and litera- 
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ture of India, being at all times ill calculated 
to enlarge the minds, even of the instructed 
classes, improvement could hardly be expect- 
ed in the commonalty — the despised and neg- 
lected of the species. They had neither his- 
tory, nor philosophy, qualified to arouse the 
})Ovvers of thought; neither practical exam- 
ples, nor theoretical models to contemplate, 
or to incite them to overleap the barriers, 
which were thus opposed to the difiusion of 
light. But this does not imply incapacity of 
nature, so much*as the vice of system, and 
<lefect of means ; and when it is moreover 
imputed to this much injured people, as proof 
of their imbecility, that they have yielded to 
foreign (conquerors, docs this argue greater 
inferiority than may justly be ascribed to 
modern Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese? 
Have any people on earth more shamefully, 
and more repeatedly, submitted to foreign 
con(|uest, and the power of the sword ? and 
yet no one acquainted with that fine race of 
people, in ' particular, the modern Italians, 
Avould aecribe.to* them mitiiral imlnccility, or 
think th(;m, as huUvidiials, unworthy de- 
scendants of their Roman ancestors. The 
weakness and disunion of their govccrnments, 
suj)erstition, bigotry, and ignorance, arte mucli 
more rational causes to account for their fre- 



quent submission to a foreign yoke, and for 
their present degraded state. 

But in treating of Europe, we must not 
confine our views to peculiar circumstances 
affecting certain families ; but rather extend 
it to causes of more general or universal ope- 
ration. Of all the nations of the earth, which 
have been more distinguished than the ancient 
Greeks and Romans? and to what is their 
superiority to be ascribed, so much as to their 
superior knowledge and literature — in other 
words to the improvement and refinement of 
their minds ?* When the Roman empire fell 
a pi'ey to the overwhelming liordes of barba- 
rians, which poured in from the North, dark- 
ness for a while overspread the land ; and 
civilization took a retrograde course. But all 


* Qiiinfiliati, in coniparinf^ the Roman character with tliat 
of the Cimbrians, and other barbarous nations, says, We 
do not abound in numbers more than other nations, nor arc 
‘‘ our bodies more robust tlian the Cimbrians. We are not 

i.- 

“ richer than many povverful inonarcliies ; our contempt of 
“ death does not exceed that of the barbarians who have no 
“ allurement to make them fond of life. * What ^ives ns the 
‘‘ advantage over other nations, is tlie military system esta- 
“ blished by the institutions of our ancestors; our attention 
“ to discipline ; our love of labour ; and our constant prc- 
“ paration for war assiduously kept alive by unremitting ex- 
creise. Wc vonquered more by our mamters than, by force 
‘‘ of arms.'^ — Quint, pro Mil. Dcclam. hi, s. 11. 
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was not lost. Landed property, though vio- 
lated, was not destroyed ; but continued to 
exercise its natural influence; and, in this uni- 
versal wreck, the Qlements even of moral im- 
provement were not altogether extinguished. 
Although knowledge and literature seem to 
have fled the earth, a “ a still small voice” 
was yet preserved, among the remnants that 
were saved, intended to humanize and en- 
lighten future generations. In the midst of 
barbarous ignorance and havoc, equal to any 
thing that at a subsequent period afflicted the 
regions of the East, Europe had still to 
boast “ a pure and humble religion, which 
“ gently insinuated itself into the minds of 
“ men, grew up in obscurity, and gained 
“ strength from opposition, till at length it 
“ established the triumphant banners of the 
“ Cross on the ruins of the Capitol.” Thelitera- 
ture, too, of Europe was, as before explained, 
i^vide Part II.), of a totally different stamp 
from that of India ; and in every respect better 
calculated for moral improvement. With all 
these advantages, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, that, down to the period of the eleventh 
century, the progress of learning, and conse- 
quently of moral improvement, was very slow 
in Europe ; probably as stationary, as it has 
continued ever since, from the same causes to 
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be, among the people of the East. Books 
existed, but they were all manuscript ; and 
copies, even when they could be procured, 
were extremely dear, so that the diffusion of 
knowlege was of course proportionably check- 
ed. During the dark ages, heathen works, and 
libraries, were deemed objects of vengeance, 
and destroyed by the early Christians. The 
devastations of the Goths and Huns, the 
capture of Rome, and plunder of Milan, 
occasioned the destruction or mutilation of 
vast numbers of manuscript. On the other 
hand, the fanaticism of the Moslems proved 
e(]ually destructive to literature. After their 
conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, the 
famed Alexandrian library was ordered to be 
burnt ; and such (says the historian) was the 
incredible multitude of its volumes, that six 
months was barely siiliicient for the consump- 
tion of the preca’ous fuel. By this event all 
communication with Europe w'as cut off; and 
the Egyptian papyrus being no longer pro- 
curable, w^ritii\g was little practised, until the 
art of making paper was discoverqd in the 
eleventh century, when manuscripts again 
began to encrease. 

After the establishment of monasteries, 
the transcription of books became a com- 
mon employment of the monks. Copies 
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were thus preserved, and some of the monas- 
teries were noted for the cultivation of litera- 
ture. But by a singular piece of economy, 

the monks themselves contributed to a fresh 

«»• 

destniction of manuscripts, after tlie conquest 
of Egypt by the Saracens. The difficulty 
of procuring papyrus paper (only produced 
in Egypt) raised the price of parchment ; 
and the monks having discovered a chemical 
process for taking out writing, either used it, 
or erased by hand old manuscripts, to clear 
skins of parclnyent for legends, or psalm 
books, which they then sold to the common 
people. In this way numbers of ancient 
inauuscripts were again destroyed ; insomuc.li 
that books were exceedingly scarce, and dear, 
through a great part of the middle ages. 

From the sixtli to the ninth centuries, 
schools and academies were lost in Europe. 
They were restored for a time, and universi- 
ties established, chiefly by the care of Charle- 
magne, who died, A. D. til 4, after a reign of 
47 years ; but after his death darkness again 
prevailed in Europe. 

The general introduction and establishment 
of schools in Europe is, therefore, to be ascribed 
to the beginning of the 11th century, at whicli 
time several were opened, in Italy and France, 
by qualified persons amoufr both the laity 
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and clergy. It also appears that paper, from 
linen rags, was now invented ; that a general 
tendency to engage in commerce was manifest- 
ed ; and industry promoted by the security 
and enjoyment of private property. 

The cultivation of literature, and of the 
mental faculties, followed as another con- 
sequence of the security^ and ejijoyment, of 
property. To this end the monasteries, and 
schools, above-mejitioned mainly contributed; 
and though books were still manuscript, yet an 
eager desire to possess, and j,o study, them was 
now prevalent ; so that the revival of learn- 
ing, and consecjuently of improvement, in 
Europe is traced, and from the causes above 
assigned, to the same period in which de- 
spotic power, and fanaticism, struck their 
deepest roots among the generations of India. 
The <lawn of tluit light, which M^as destined 
to illuminate the Western hemisphere, was 
thus coeval witli the first gatherings of the 
storm, which ])ermanently involved in mid- 
night darkness the devoted regions of the 
East. ’ 

• • 

Finally, the fifteenth century is remarkable 
in Europe for the disc-overy of the art of 
printing ; a discovery, which has done more, 
than perhaps any other, to heighten, and im- 
prove, the character of ihe nations of the 
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West. Its effects cannot be better descrit)etl 
than in the eloquent language of a late pub- 
lication. “ The advantages which have been 

“ derived from the. invention of printing, are 
♦ ^ 

“ vast and important. The productions of 
“ men of genius and learning, the records of 
“ literature and of science, of whatever is 
“ either brilliant in imagination, or profound 
“ in thought ; whatever may either adorn, or 
“ improve, the human mind, thenceforth be- 
“ came imperishable. The light of knowlege 
“ cannot again l^p quenched ; it is free and 
“ open, and accessible as the air we breathe. 
“ The future history of the world, may, in- 
“ deed, disclose enough both of misery and 
*• of vice ; but it cannot again present an uni- 
“ versal blank, or be disgraced by another 
“ age of utter and cheerless ignorance.”* 

From these advantages India has been 
wholly shut out, until the latter end of the 
last century ; when printing liegan to be prac- 
tised .at the different presidencies ; and In- 
dian, as well as European, works, to be more 
generally circpUUed and read. Since this 
period, the progress of the natives, whose 
w'ealth and leisure have enabled them to prose- 
cute mental acquirements, has been such as to 


* Life of W. Caxton, p. 32. 
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excite, uot merely admiration, but asto’iiish- 
rneiit. Schools, and literary associations, 
have been established at the different presi- 
dencies, and in other parts, in which natives 
of all casts have greedily sought instruction ; 
but what is most surprising is, that there are 
several natives now in India, whose acquain- 
tance with the English language is so per- 
feet, as to enable them to write it with all the 
idiomatic elegance, and grammatical purity, of 
accomplished scholars. The writings of that 
extraordinary man. Ram Mohiin Roy, are too 
well known to require encomium from me. 
His celebrated petition to the king in behalf 
of a free press for India ; bis “ Precepts of 
“Jesus;” his “ Appeals . to the Chi'istian 
“ Public his “ Defence of Hindoo Theism 
“ Translations of the Upanishads,” and va- 
rious other tracts, are works that will immor- 
talize the name of R;nn Molmn ; and leave 
future generations to wonder, that English 
writings of so much beauty and excellence 
should be the production, not of a natural- 
born Briton, but of an enlightened, self-taught, 
Indian Brahmin. 

Many other natives there are now in India, 
whose literary attainments are really sur- 
prising ; more especially when we consider 
that this extraordinary knowledge has been 
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acquired, not in public schools, or academies ; 
with the aid of instructors to conquer difficul- 
ties, and where rivals, or exemplars, are a 
powerful stimulus to exertion; but in the re- 
tirement of secret study, where the pure thirst 
of knowledge, the noble ambition of moral im- 
provement, has been their only motive, an<l 
their only guide. 

That the reader may judge for himself in a 
matter of so much importance to this country, 
and to India, I annex, in the Appendix, 
specimens of the writings of sundry natives. 
These documents will shew that I have not 
over-rated their talents, or their powers. 
The letters, here produced, are a few which 
have casually fallen into my hands. Mul- 
titudes of others, of the same description, 
might be produced. It will be seen that 
these could never have been written for 
publication ; most of them being in the 
free chit-chat strain of epistolary intercourse. 
Let tlie reader, therefore, carefully peruse 
these simple proofs ; and then ask himself 
what evidence they contain of natural iiica- 

* C 

pacity. It may be doubted whether these 
productions could, in purity of composition, 
be equalled, they certainly could not be sur- 
passed, by the most enlightened foreigners of 
Europe. 
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With all these facts before us — with the 
sincerest conviction of my own mind of their 
importance, as well as truth — I now again ap- 
peal to the constituted authorities in England ; 

♦ _ 

and solemnly say. Beware ! Recollect, Gen- 
tlemen, that “ knowledge is power.” You 
have now laid the foundation of it among an 
acute and intellectual people. I,ts diffusion is 
inevitable. The schoolmaster is abroad with 
his primer, pursuing a course which no power 
of man can hereafter arrest. A light is no\v 
rising in the East, destined^ to attain meridian 
strength and splendour, and to “ shine more 
and more unto the perfect day.”* Through 
the medium of schools, literary meetings, and 
printed books, all the learning, and the sci- 
ence, of Europe will be greedily imbibed, and 
securely domiciled, by the Hindoos of India. 
Knowledge, Gentlemen, is power. The im- 
mortal tree is at length planted in India ; and 
if its growth be skilfully flirected, may yield 
to Britain the fruits of everlasting honor, and 
of permanent prosperity. But beware of error ; 
and, above all, beware of injusticci ; for devia- 
tion into these crooked paths will now be 
fatal, and may shake the pro[)s of your own 
imperial existence to their very base. Y*ou 


’ Prov. chap. iv. ver. 18. 
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have now rei;^ne<l over India for iipwardy ol 
lialf a century ; but, however good you inten- 
tions, you have persevered in a system not to 
be reconciled with reason, with justice, or hu- 
manity ; and for winch you have no better apo - 
logy, than that it was the system of your bar- 
barous predecessors. Your institutioirs mus! 
be reformed. The natives of India will soon 
learn, if they know not already, all the errois 
and inapplicability of your system. They have 
long felt its overwhelming pressure. They 
will soon know that rights, and duties, are re- 
ciprocal ; that if you assume the right to go 
vern, duty requires that you sliould do it, first 
for their l>cueht, next only for your own. If, on 
the contrary, the course of your future govern- 
ment be to dethrone, and pension, imhqjendent 
monarchs; to controul others by dictating resi - 
dents, and the presence of STd)sidised armies; 
to make treaties, and to lu'eak them at the 
suggestKms of self-interest; to compel all the 
j)Owers of India to acknowledge your supei io- 
rity, and yiejd obedience to your will ; if your 
domestic institutions he ever changing, arnl 
the object of every change perpetual encrease 
of the annual tribute ; you will find for the fu- 
ture, or 1 grossly miscalulate, that an acute, 
discriminating and enlightened, community 
will no longer be disposed t() place blind con- 



futence in your jnofcssious ; hut to jiulge you 
by your deeds. You have a heavy debt of jus- 
tice to repay. It will be demanded at your 
hands ; and the opportunity is about to be af- 
forded you of discharging it liberally — with 
<Hpial satisfaction to the claimants, and immor- 
tal credit to yourselves. But if you neglect the 
o})portunity, and det(^rn)ijie to follow up your 
past erroneous courses and oppressions, I say, 
again, bewarii ! The knowledge now <liffuse<l 
and diftusing, througfmut India, will shortly 

constitute a pt»wer, which three hundred 
... » . 

tliousaTKl British bayonets will be unable to 
conlroul. That government, which has been so 
often <;all(xl a government of opinion, must 
for tin? tiiturt' have sonu; Ix'tter supjjort thim 
tlieidea of itsmilitary superiority. Tlie natives 
of liulia aix; now in a stat(‘ to desire your pro- 
((‘Ctioii ; and ibey will graterully return tin; 
boon, if it be granted with real liberality and 
justice. The gromid-wnrk of the future fa- 
l)ric should be co-o|K;ration with tin; natives 
in the government of themselves ; ’and for 
whicli, uiuhn* due controul,. they will be found 
far better tpialilied than those to whom it has 
hitherto been entrustial. But if you juuseverc 
in merciless exactions, audio enlbrcing the .doc- 
trine of passive obedience — if your domestic 
policy be a systetn of expedients, and the ob 



ject of your foreign policy, military supremacy, 

the day may not be far distant when you 

shall feel, in disappointment and disgrace, how 

feeble is physical, compared with moral, 

* 

power ; and in the downfal of the magnifi- 
cent empire of India, 

tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 

Regnatorera Asias. — 

may add one more page to the proofs given 
by history, that fleshly arms, and the; instru- 
ments of war, are but a fragile tenure, and 
“ soon to nothing Brought,'’ when opposed to 
the interests, and the will of an enlightened 
people. 
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APPENDIX 


For the three first letters in th|; followiiig selection, I 
am indebted to the kindness of Sir xl-lexander Johnston, 
Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, whose ser- 
vices and experience in the East eminently qualify him 
to judge of the real character of native Indians. It is 
to the accurate discernment and sound judgment of Sir 
.Vlexander Johnson, when filling the high ollices of Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, and first Meinher of His Majesty’s 
Council, that we owe the first institution of native juries 
in India, He (*s(ablished the sysgtern in Ceylon in the 
year 1811 , when the right of sitting on juries, which had 
before been confined, as in other parts of India, to Eu- 
ropeans, was extended, under certain modifications, to 
every native on the island. These modifications were so 
judiciously adapted to th(? habits and j>rejudices of tlu^ 
natives, that in a report to the Government ol‘ Ce.ylon in 
June, 1817, by the advocate fiscal, it is is represented, 
after an experience of seven years, to have b('en attended 
with the most beneficial elfects ; and, by gratifying the 
native inhabitants, to have warmly attached them to the* 
Hritish (h)vernnieiit. When Sir Hardinge (liirard sue- 
cet^ded to the (^hief Judgeship in 1820, he soon became 
fully sensibh’ as w(^ll of the merits, as of the benefits ol' 
this institution. In an address iVom ’the bettch, on open- 
ing the criminal sessions, he adverts, in pointed terms, 
to the advantages of thus wisely raising the native in- 
habitants in their own, and in general estimation, by Caus- 
ing tluvm to participate in the administration of justice 
among their own countrymen. He mainly ascribes to 
this caus(' thf' tranquillity of the provinces subject <o I he 



CeyloM governmenty and the entire absence from the crimi- 
nal calendars, for the two preceding years, of every of- 
fence bearing the slightest tinge of a political character ; 
and he closes an eloquent eulogium on the system, with 
the following just tribq^te to the merits of its founder : — 
Of one of them (Chief Justice Sir A. Johnston), holding 
as he still does that station in society so well merited 
" by his talents and services, it would be difficult in me 
without indelicacy to offer more than that tribute which 
it would be injustice to withhold. To his perfect know- 
“ ledge of the native habits and character, and his ex- 
“ tensive acquaintance with their institutes, it was owing 
that the jury system was thus so skilfully adapted 
“ even to their prejijdices, and so deeply rooted in their 
‘‘ affections, as to have had the consequences in which 
“ we now rejoice/’"^ In this document we have prac- 

* As. Jour. vol. XX. p. 288. For a full account of the jury 
system on the Island of Ceylon, the reasons for proposing it, 
the mode in whicli it was carried into effect, and the consequences 
ol its adoption, see also As. .Jour. vol. xxiii. p. 807. 

,I3y the 7 Ceo. IV. ('a]). 1^7, native jury trial was introduced, 
under certain liinitation.s and restrictions, into the King's 
courts at the different presidencies in India. In the 23rd, 
24tli, 2.5th, and 27 tb volumes of the Asiatic Journal, some 
interesting documents will be found on this subject. Among 
Olliers, some letters from natives, written in a nervous style, 
and as purely grammatical as those which follow in this Ap- 
pendix. It is, indeed, curious to compare the expressed wish 
of enlightened natives for the full establishment of native 
jury trial in India, with the opinions of sundry official per- 
sons,, who appear to have been consulted as to the advisable- 
ue.ss, or otherwise, of introducing the system into India; and 
who, witli one only exception, are opposed to it. Their 
reason seems to be, that jury trial is only lilted for a country. 
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tical proof of what the natives of India are capable, when 
their moral powers and influence are judiciously directed 
and applied. The following letters will, I presume, be 
admitted as a further confirmation of the same fact. To 
Nos. 1. II. III. and IV. I have subjoined a few private 
notes ( V. VI. VII. VIII.) which have fallen into my hands, 
and which serve to shew with what accuracy and politeness 
the natives express themselves in ordinary tamiliar inter- 
course. i 

Instances of similar acquirement are now common in 
various parts of India. Knowledge is spreading far and 
wide. Let legislators, therefore, look to their acts, and 
no longer sutler themselves to be deluded with the idea, 
that in native Indians they have to (Jeal with a nation of 
incapables, 

like England, far advanced in civilization, and the knowledge 
of civil government ; and therefore ill suited to a popvdation 
so backward and frail as the natives of India. The inference 
to Ik*, drawn from this argument is, that tlie autliorities con- 
sulted must have considered jury trial as a comparatively mo- 
dern institution in England, and forgotten that, — if not as 
okl as old Woden himself, — it is at least as old as the days 
of our good king Alfred, or even of the first establishment of 
civil government by the Saxons in England ; and no one, 
f presume, will pretend to compare the semi-barbarians of 
those days with tiie more enlightened and respectable Hin- 
doos, and Mussulmans, of modern India. , 

Where the natives of India object to tKe instifiition, it is 
on the ground of invidious distinctions and preferences given 
by the act to Iiido-britons, and native Christians, over every 
elass of their Hindoo and Mussulman fellow-subjects, dri 
tjiis respect, the provisions of the 7 Geo. IV. are by no means 
50 judicious as the arrangements adopted by Sir Alexander 
Johnston in Ceylon. 



Copy of a fAiiter from Radhakant Dab, to Sir y\laj.a)i(l( t 
Johnaton, Chair man, dated Calcutta, 20/A May, 1827. 


To Sir Alexander Johnston, Knight, (vhairinan ; the Depul y 
Chairman, and the Coinmitto<i gf Correspondetjce ol‘ the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 


Gentlemen, 

With sentiments of respect, I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of a very kind letter from yow, together with a copy of 
the prospectus of the Society. 

Your ])roposal to insert my namiJ among your correspondents , 
is most gratifying to me, and 1 beg to present my best and re* 
spectful thanks for the honour the Society intends conferring, 
wliich cannot but be highly acceptable to me. 

Ihuri, and residing in a country, as this, where mtjchanical 
knowledge is very little cultivated, it cannot be ex})ected that the 
natives should possess any elevated d(3gn)c of knowledge in arts 
and manufactures, with the exception of what they are daily prac- 
tising, the scanty remains of that which their forefathers have left, 
and the knowledge of whicli has descended through Maliomedan, * 
des[)otisrn and cruelty. As your invitation is iiattering, 1 will not 
hovvever, fail to take every opportunity of kee[)ing awake our cor- 
respoiulence, connccte/1 with the sciences and polite literature of 
tlie Hindus* * 

The formation of societies for the promotion of the knowledge 
of science and literature in general, as well as of arts and manu- 
factures, is beneficial to tlie country wliere such bodies arc united ; 
but when they link with similar societies, or individuals of talent, 
m other countries l»v correspondence, the benefit arising therefrom 



>s iiuivx^rsal, cspecialiy when those learned men communieate their 
ideas to one another without regard to nation or religion. 

In this good work the Europeans have far surpassed other na- 
tions ; and allow me to express my admiration of the plan tln^ 
society has adopted for the diffusion of knowledge, by opening a 
correspondence with the natives of Ilindostan, who cannot but 
feel immeasurable pleasure and gratitude, at tin; conviction that 
their rultTs, in common with your society, are ever watchbil to 
|)romotc the welfare of the rul^d, by the dissemination of know- 
ledg(‘, ot literature, and arts among them. « 

As the Report of the Calcutta Agricnltnral Society, of which i 
liavc the honour to he Vice Prt‘sident, will soon be published ; 1 
need not give you an account of the same here. 

Some time ago I pvildishcd a Beiigaly Spelling Book, in imita- 
tion of a similar usc'ful work in Englisli, bj>^ Mr. lindicy Murray, 
a copy of which, as wxdl as a copy of the first volnnui of a ('Ojiious 
Oictionary, entirely in Sanscrit, compiled by me, on the plan of 
an Eiuiyclopcjedia, I beg leave to send, and re«piesl the society 
will have the goodness to give them a place in their library ; al- 
lowing me, at the same time, [)ermission to transmit the subse- 
quent volumes, with the preface and appendix, when issued from 
the press. 

Having lately had occasion to refer to the Agni Purana, 1 found 
a passage therein, w'hich (’onvinced mo that the division of the day 
and night into twenty-four iiours, from midnight to midnight, by 
fAu*o|)eans, is of Sanscrit origin ; and as it may lie, a point deemed 
desirable to be known liy many English gentlemoji, 1 begMeave to 
transcribe the original, accompanied with a translrltiun of it. 

‘‘ Ghatike dwe Muhu'rtah sy at tai Strinsatya divh nise, Cha- 
turvinsati Bela bhi rahoratram prachaesyate.” 

“ Suryodayadi vijneo Muhurtanam cramah Sada, Paschima 
dard'ka ratradi Horauam vidyate cramah.’' 

Two Ghaticas make one Muhurta, of which thirty, a day and 
night. Twenty-four Belas are said to constitute a day and 
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night. It is to be remarked, that the course of the Muhiirtas 
** is invariably from sun rise, and that of the Horas from mid- 

night/' 

The interpretation of the above two Quatrains is this ; that 
thirty Muhurtas are ecpial to a day and night ; which two are 
comprised in twenty-four Belas or Horas ; and that thecomputa-* 
tion of day and night by thirty Muhurtas is from sun rise to sun 
rise ; and tliat by twenty-four Belas or Horas from midnight to 
midnight. Hence it appears, tha^the word hour is probably de- 
rived from the Sancrit term Hora ; especially when the exact cor- 
respondence of the latter with the Greek and the Latin Hora is 
considered. 

Wishing you success in your benevolent exertions tow'ards 
effecting the objects of your interesting society. 

I remain, with due respect and regard, 
(jcntlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

RADHAKANT DEB. 

Calcutta, 

May 2()tb, 1827. 


Plcui of the Snnscrii Lexicon, entitled the Sahda Calpa 

DrnmaJ^ 

« 

Nouns or words are collected from all the Cosh as, or diction- 
aries procurable in Bengal, as well as from the literary, scientific, 
and religious' manusdripts in common use here. They are arranged 
together with Dhatus, or roots, in alphabetical order. Tlie gen- 
ders of words, and the indicatories of roots, and their various sig- 
nifications, and figurative meanings are supplied. Their explana- 
tions in the Bangalec tongue, and synonymous terms, are inserted 
after the explication of one of the known words. Articles of tlie 
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Materia Medica, &c. with lladr properties, and the causes and 
symptoms, &e. of diseases are deduced from original treatises, 
lieccived law decisions on several points of Hindu religion, and 
moral laws are added. The scientific terms are explained after 
the mode of an English Encyclopoedia : for instance, under the 
word Alankara, (rlietoric) ; and Ch’handa, (metre) ; their indica- 
tions and illustrations are given. Under the word Daya Bhaga, 
the decisions concerning division of inheritance are specified, and 
so forth. The authorities of every word are subjoined, or if not 
procurable, exan\ples or etymologies are annoxed. A preface, 
and a short grammar of the Sanscrit language are to l>e prefixed. 

The Author intended to distribute this work, after the whole 
was printed and bound ; but the printed sheets which have been 
laid up in store, for many years, being subjected to various acci- 
dents and injury, he is induced to reprini? a few forms of the same, 
and to publish it by numbers. The reason of so much delay is 
owing to this, that the author, at his leisure, compiles words, puts 
them ill order ; corrects proof sheets, (which are daily numerous ) 
writes manuscript copy, either himself, or gets it done by some 
learned man under his immediate dictation and inspection, and 
consults and discusses with the respectable pundits of this, as well 
as otlier parts of the country, who frequent lus house on various 
occasions, as to any terms or authorities, respecting which there 
are doubts and difierent opinions. Under these circumstances, 
the conqiletion of the work will be unavoidably delayed. An ac- 
count of this Dictionary may be found in the second Report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society, p, 50. Friend of India, of 
1820, No. 1. p. 128, and the Preface to Dr.iWilson’s Sancrit 
and English Dictionary, p. 38. 
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No. IK 

of a Letter from Ram Raz, to Richard Clarke, Es(/. 

Madras, 13tli October, 1827. 

Sir, 

Overpowered with fecliiio;s of the most sincere gratitude, I 
know not how to express my thanks, for your most obliging and 
highly valualde letter, Nutliing, k assure you, could be more 
honourable to md than such a mark of your kind regard, and no- 
thing more flattering than the favourable sentiments which you 
express towards me, of which, T trust, I shall ever retain the most 
lively remembrance. Your charming description of the country 
you reside in could not fail to awaken a train of ideas in a mind 
which had early been accustomed to admire the laws, manners, 
customs, arts, and sciences of the western world ; especially of 
that happy island which sways India at the present day with the 
highest renown. How happy should I think myself, as you 
justly observe, could I come amongst you for a while, and visit a 
country where every object affords such abundant matter for con- 
ternj)lation. What rational |)leasnre C(mld 1 not derive from a 
free and unreserv(;d intercourse with an exccilient, hospitable, in- 
telligent, and kind hearted people in their native land, and in 
their native simplicity of character; and how delightful is the 
idea of seeing the several places celebrated for so many glorious 
actions recorded in history, abounding in natural curiosities, and 
adorned by extjuisite artificial decorations ! But, alas ! so long 
as unavoidable eiiVumstances stand in the way, I can only lament 
the absence of an enjoyment which, perhaps, will never fall to my 
Jot. While such are the distant prospects, 1 must only console 
myself with that pleasure which I may still expect to enjoy in my 
own .native land, by following your excellent advice, which at 
once inspires me with vigour, and excites me to the improvement 
of my mind ; and f hope the moral prineii)les which accompany 
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it, may lead me to a right application oi‘ whatever useful know- 
ledge I may acquire. 

Since my last letter to you, I have collected ample materials 
for an essay on our architijcture. I am now engaged in examin- 
ing them, and hope to be able to send«you the result of my exa- 
mination by the next season. Mrs. Owatkin lias kindly promised 
to take any thing that I may wish to forward to yon. Works on 
Silpi sastra are very scarce in tliis part of the country ; and even 
the few scattered fragments that can be had are scarcely intelligi- 
ble to our best educated pundits, as they are so' full of memorial 
versos, and teiihnical terms, that none but those who have been 
regularly initiated in the study of the art can com})rehcnd them 
fully. As to our Silpis themselves, you know they are generally 
men of very limited acquirements, and totally unacquainted with 
tlie science, so that the task of explaining this obscure subject has 
become exceedingly dilTicult. 1 often attempted to unravel it, 
with the assistance of many artists and pundits, who had been 
supposed to know any thing of the matter, and as often despaired 
of meeting with any success, at length 1 liave fortunately found a 
good sculptor of the Cumiilati tribe, a native of Tanjore, who is 
well acquainted with the practical part of tl)e Hindu ai chitecture, 
and with most of the terms used in the art. With his valuable 
aid, I have already been (mabled to solve; many intricate problems, 
and to remove many ditiiculties, against which 1 liad long been 
struggling. It is a melancholy truth, that those venerable sages 
to whom our works on arts and sciences are attributed, in eudea- 
vouring to communicate instruction to the world, have been guided 
rather by a mistaken ambition of rendering therfisclves reputable 
by the difllculty and abstruseness of their style thand)y an anxiety 
to make themselves intelligible ; and to this, indeed, is that almost 
general ignorance among the Hindus in the arts and sciences 
chiefly ascribahle. I have now, in my possession, four standard 
treatises on architecture, and expect to have some more from 
different provinces ; and I confidently hope, that the result of 
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niy iiivestigalion will enable me to present to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, through you, a correct account of a science which may 
be now considered as almost lost for want of encouragement to 
study it. 

I understand Dr. Babi^gton has written to Mr. Aitken, the 
secretary of the Literary Society here, for works on the same sub- 
ject. I have offered him the use of those I have collected, and 
communicated to him at the same time the commission which I 
have had the honor to receive from* you. That Gentleman had 
the kindness to lend me two books which he had himself procured 
through the means of Mr. Oliver, for the purpose of being for- 
warded to you in England; they are at present of very great use 
to me in collating the copies in my possession, and in correcting 
the numerous errors with which the manuscripts are replete. I 
am also much indebted to Mr. Aitken, for the kind assistance 
which he has promised of procuring me some English works on 
Architecture, for my own information. I am very anxious to for- 
w ard to you my essay on this subject as soon as possible ; but as 
to its reception in England, I am very apprehensive ; however 
certain I may be of pleasing you by my alacrity in obeying your 
orders, though not by the merit of my w^ork. Your approbation 
alone will be an ample reward, and will have a great influence on 
ray future labours. The question of caste too, is one that par- 
ticularly requires elucidation. All that has hitherto been written 
on the subject by Europeans are not only imperfect but incorrect. 
The reputed works of Ward and Dubois, abound with numerous 
instances* of gross misrepresentations, notwithstanding all their 
boasted opporturlities of knowing accurately the manners, cus- 
toms, &c. of* the Hftidus ; and the elegant historian of British 
India merely copies the unfavourable reports of those prejudiced 
writers. I do not mean to deny that there are many exception- 
able# and vicious customs among that great body of people who 
inhabit this vast region, and are divided into numerous branches, 
all of them widely differing in languages, modes of thinking, pur- 
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suits and even in religious opinions ; but to what extent they exist 
must be correctly defined. It would be uncharitable to draw 
general inferences from a few solitary instances, or to carry our 
prejudices agairhst a particular class of people into the general body 
of them ; yet that such is the case with many of them cannot be 
denied. As to the difierent classification of the Hindus, nothing 
is more true than your observation, that the different designations 
of nations, classes, sects, tribes, occupations, &c. are all m- 
properly termed by the woyl caste. In a census lately sent up 
by the collector of Malabar, there appears to bh no less than three 
hundred different denominations of inhabitants in that part of the 
country ; almost all of which are unintelligible to a EuTopean. 
I wish indeed that some of my countrymen possessing the requi- 
site qualification could contribute something towards a correct 
solution of the question which has long l)een disputed, between 
the advocates for the antiqiuty of the Hindu system of astro- 
nomy, and those who ascribe to it a moden date. There are 
various abstract subjects connected with Hindu literature, which 
are still very little known to Europeans, among which may be 
reckoned our philosophy; the leading principles of which have 
been for the first time so ably illustrated by the learned director 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, in the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of that highly respected association. I think, 1 once ob 
served to you while you were in India, how much I was delighted 
with his valuable essays, on the accuracy of which, and on the 
profound learning of the author, it would bo presumption in me 
to offer my humble opinion. It was not easy for me'^to persuade 
certain of our wise men with whom I happent’d to speak on the 
subject, that a European gentleman was the author of those 
papers, and that they were written in England without the assis- 
tance of any of their own class, I hope he will continue to favour 
the world with similar views of our other philosophical systems in 
his future essays. A separate dissertation on our dialectic philo- 
sophy, illustrating at some length the different kinds of evidence, 
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(Pmmana) will be bit^bly interesting to the learned in Europe, as 
bearing considerable affinity to the analytic system of Aristotle. 
But whilst I contemplate the advantages to be derived, by the 
western world from the existence of the Asiatic Society in London, 
whose labours are certainly wwthy of the illustrious persons who 
compose that body, I cannot but express a hope that it will not 
fail to extend its beneficial influence to thijj country : and though 
my public employment allows me very little time, I shall not fail 
to contribute my humble mite towaiils their able and generous 
efforts through youV kind medium. 

1 trust I have given you in my last letter, a pietty full account 
t>f what is doing towards the general improvement of knowledge 
in tliis country, and particularly of the studies that are prosecu- 
ting in the college. Our English classes, 1 am happy to say, arc 
flaily increasing, and 1 trust improving too. Many of our young 
men have commenced the study of mathematics ; and it is no 
small satisfaction to reflect that the objects of the institution will 
at no distant period be fully attained ; and we shall have a good 
number of able translators and intelligent teachers ; but I regret 
to add that want of encouragement still continues to obstruct the 
way of improvement. The School Book Society, though still in 
its infancy begins already to exhibit every sign of its growing ma- 
turity. A series of useful elementary works in the scweral verna- 
cular languages, well adapted to young people, are in a state of 
preparation and revision ; and we expect to see them added to 
the list of the Society’s publications. I cannot however help la- 
menting at tlie reflection tlmtour success has not been commensu- 
rate with our ardent wishes, and that the similar institutions in 
tlie sister prcsid^jiices should have got the start of us in the race 
so happily begun. This tardy progress on our part is attributable 
perlm|)s not only to the lukewarmness of my own countrymen in 
Madras, but also to the rernissness of our European patrons. I 
liope you have seen the very gratifying account of a meeting of 
the native inliabitants at Bombay, to express their regard for their 
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deserving governor, Mr, Elphinstone, on the occLision of liis de- 
parture for England. They selected the very judicious mode of 
instituting a professorship in his name, for the extension of Eu- 
ropean arts and sciences in this country. Three native gentlemen 
subscribed 7000 ruj)ees each, and upwards of 52,000 rupees were 
collected from the few persons that w^ere present at the meeting. 
This liberality exceeds ariy that I have ever heard of. I regret 
there has been so much delay in the preparation of the piece of plate 
voted to you by the Madras inhabitants ; it was certainly un- 
avoidable. Our committee are very anxious to hear from their 
representatives in Etigland on the subject. All your native friends 
are doing well except Vencataraya Shstri the most esteemed head 
Pundit in the Suder Adalut who died only two days ago. Mut- 
tusami, Candusaini, desire me to convey to you their humble 
respects, and promise to write to you. Candusami’s al)ridgment of 
the Smirti Chondrica has been printed, and he intends to cir- 
culate notice of his work, and to forward to you a copy by the 
present opportunity. Being apprehensive that I may be con- 
sidered as too tiresome a correspondent, I beg to conclude this 
letter, much hastier indeed than I am inclined to do. Wishing 
you and your family health, wealth, and every sucess in life, 1 
beg to subscribe myself with the greatest respect, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servant, 

RAM RAZ. 

To Richard (^lark, Esq., care of Messrs. Small and Ca. 

Old Jewry, London. 
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No. HI. 

Copy of a Letter from ^am Raz to Richard Clark, Esq, , 

H 1 NMJU A HCH ITKCT U RE . 

Madras, January 13, 1828. 

Sir, 

In my last letter, which I did myself the honour of addressing 
to you, 1 expressed a hope that I should be able to forward you 
an Essay on Hindu Arc^iitecture by an early opportunity ; but I 
fear I have been too premature in forming such a hope. I little 
calculated upon the time that would be necessarily required for 
me to surmount the various difficulties with which I have to con- 
tend in elucidating a subject now so little known in this part of 
the country. Little did I see the extent of the field into which 
my research has since led me. It is true I have procured several 
treatises on architecture, sculpture, &c., and I have already men- 
tioned to you how much I am indebted to Dr. Aitken for the two 
manuscripts which he had the kindness to procure for me ; but 
our best Pundits have given them up as altogether inexplicable ; 
and although these works are all composed in Sanscrit, yet, with 
the excepdon of some topics connected with religious rites, 
sacriiices, and astrology (which occupy indeed a considerable 
portion of the Silpa Sastra, and with which we have no imme- 
diate concern)’ I might, without any exaggeration, affirm that the 
whole are no more intelligible than the darkest oracles are, at 
least to those who are unacquainted with the science itself. Our 
Pundits, it is well known, are skilful enough in scholastic dispu- 
tation respecting grammar, logic, and law, to which perhaps may 
be added a qualification, though less general, in mythological 
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poetry and metaphysics, and a partial knowledge of astronomy 
and medicine; but our architecture, sculpture, painting, &c. 
have been for ages confined to a class of persons whom our an- 
cient legislators have ranked amongst the lowest order of society. 
This class, perhaps jealous of the Brahjiians, whose sacerdotal au- 
thority they have always opposed with a spirit of independence ; 
or more naturally apprehensive of competition in their trade, took 
particular care to conceal the sacred volumes, which have de- 
scended to them, from the jest of the people ; but as they have 
on their part been long denied the benefit of "Sanscrit literature, 
these treatises could be but of little use to themselves ; and the 
consequence has been, that while the practical part of the science 
continued to be followed up amongst them as a kind of inherit- 
ance from generation to generation, the theory became gradually 
lost to the whole nation, if not to the* whole world. Even tlie 
few scattered fragments which have escaped the hand which 
either jealousy or the fear of competition has raised to conceal, or 
rather destroy, the science, are now alike unavailable to those 
who kept them to themselves, and to the priests ; the former being 
compelled to refer to the latter for the interpretation of the supe- 
rior dialeet, and the latter to seek from the former for definition 
of technical terms which neither the one nor the other seem to 
have been able to explain or understand accurately. This cir* 
cumstance, more than any other, has cost me considerable time 
and expense, without any adequate advantage. Our l>est Die- 
tionaries, at least the best that I have been able to procure, do 
not contain a single architectural term, and the best of our work- 
men have been so long disused to their ovrn ancient style of 
building durable public edifices, that it is not to, be wondered at 
they should now ascribe their ignorance of the art as revealed 
from heaven, to the want of encouragement which appears in- 
deed to have ceased on tlie decline of native rule. Such is the 
state of knowledge amongst those to whom we could look for any 
illustration respecting an art, the study of which has been so long 
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neglected in this country, and the lew manuscripts too which have 
withstood the corroding hand of time inevitably contain numerous 
errors and defects, which it requires no small labour and time to 
correct and supply. 

These difficulties, coml3i^ied with want of time on my own 
part to surmount them, discouraged me for a long while, and it is 
but lately that I commenced to translate and to take down ex- 
tracts and notes of some parts which I have been enabled to make 
out. There still remains a great deal to be done ; jievertheless, 
great reason have I to think, that what 1 have already executed 
will facilitate tny future |)rogress. At all events, if it please 
Heaven, I hope to be able to send you at least a part of the work 
by an early opportunity, and though 1 cannot promise that my 
performance will be such as to meet with the approbation of the 
Jloyal Asiatic Society, yet I trust it may not prove altogether 
unacceptable to that learned body of men, inasmuch as it may 
tend to draw attention to this important subject, connected 
as it is with the state of arts and sciences in India in early 
days. 

The subject itself is curious, and highly deserving of the atten- 
tion of the antiquarian and the philosopher. A correct account 
and accurate elucidation of the art of building, practised by the 
Hindus, must throw considerable light on the early progress of 
arcliitectiire in general. Some of the western authors have traced 
a certain resemblance in the leading features of the buildings in 
Egypt and India, and have thence oonel tided that there has very 
early been it coinmuiiication of architectural knowledge between 
the two countries. ‘ But it is not altogether improbable that this 
resemblance imn' be merely owing to accident, inasmuch as in 
architecture, as well as in every other art, indispensably necessary 
to the comfort of mankind, two or more nations may possess 
somcthjng in common, without having any intercourse with eaeli 
other ; for the wants felt by man being the same, it is not surpris- 
ing tliat the remedies resorted to for supplying them should be 
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also similar, or nearly so. If, on the other hand, however, both 
these countries had actually any connexion in early ages, it is 
hard to determine which of them may have been indebted to the 
other. The western writers on antiquities have not placed this 
matter beyond doubt. And, for my own part, I will not venture 
to affirm any thing with certainty, until I have collected suffi- 
cient information to fortn an opinion as to this alleged affinity in 
the architectures of Egypt and India. I humbly presume, there- 
fore, that until the Siljja Sastra of the Hindus is correctly illus- 
trated, and laid before the public, the question as to whether the 
art owes its origin to the one, or the other, ot the two countries 
must remain problematical. 

Whilst the subject of luy present research opens upon me such 
a wide field of delightful prospect, notwithstanding the difficulties 
I already anticipated, f cannot but acknowledge, with painful 
sensation, my own iricom potency for the task, which your kind- 
ness has assigned to me ; and regret most sincerely that it has not 
fallen into abler hands. Diligence and fidelity, however, in the 
execution of the work entrusted to me sliall not be wanting on my 
part ; but the result of my labours can be only commensurate to 
the ability I possess, compared with the difficulty of the subject 
itself. 

I hope what I have already said will give you some notion of 
the nature of the undertaking in which I am engaged, and of the 
little progress which I have hitherto been enabled to make in con- 
sequence of unavoidable delays, arising partly from the difficulty 
of the subject, and partly from the want of leisure. You are too 
well acquainted with my trifling acfiuircments to entertain high 
expectations in the performance of the task assigned to me. 1. 
only purpose to write a short but comprehensive essay on Indian 
architecture from the materials that I may be able to collect j to 
wliich I shall perhaps add some descriptions of a few temples and 
porticoes, principally taken from the Carnatic, with corresponding 
desfens. 
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Wishing you and your family every success and prosperity in 
life. 


I remain, Sir, 


Your most obedient and 


Faithful Servant, 

RAM RA/. 

Richard Clark, Esq., 

Chiswick, near London. 


Proceedings at a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Na- 
tive Inhabitants of BoMayy held in the Library of the Na- 
tive Education Society y on Tuesday y August 28, 1827. 

The meeting was opened by Madhowdus Rumshoddus taking 
the chair, at the unanimous request of the gentlemen assembled. 

At the suggestion of the chairman, the object of the meeting 
was explained in the English, Mahratba, Goojratee, and Pei\sian 
languages, viz. ‘‘ To come to a resolution on the most appropriate 
method of attesting the affectionate and respectful sentiments 
‘‘ of the native community towards the Honourable Mountstuart 
“ Elphinstone, on his leaving the government of Bombay, over 
which he has presided for the last eight years with so much 
virtue, ability, and integrity, accompanied with such invariable 
“ courtesy, kindness, and generosity.” 

Framjee Cowasjee rose to state that there were several methods 
of accomplishing* their object ; they might present a service of 
plate ; they might erect a statue, or they might draw up a suit- 
able address ; the last of these he considered to be but a neces- 
sary accompaniment of some more permanent attestation of the 
feelings of their hearts. As to the terms of the address, there 
could bo but one opinion ; but be intreated the meeting to re- 
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volve in their minds by what other means they could most eft'cc- 
tually perpetuate the remembrance of one to whom they had 
looked as their common father and friend. 

The native gentlemen present then proceeded to discuss tlie 
various methods of carrying into effoct their object, when it was 
at length 

Moved by the chairraan ; seconded by Framjee Cowasjee, and 
unanimously resolved, That the most satisfactory and durable 
plan of carrying their wishes into effect, is by accumulating a 
fund of money to be vested in government securities, from the 
interest of which, according to its amount, one or more profes- 
sorships (to be held by gentlemen from Great Britain, until the 
happy period arrive when natives shall be fully competent to hold 
them), shall be established under the Bombay Education Society 
for teaching the English language, the arts, sciences, and liter- 
ature of Europe ; and that these professorships, in compliment 
to the person in reference to whom the meeting has been con- 
vened, be denominated “ The Elphinstone Professorships,*' with 
the reservation, however, from the principal subscribed, of a suf- 
ficient sum of money to defray the expense of a portrait of Mr. 
Elphinstone, to be placed in the library of the Native Education 
Society. 

A subscri[)tion was in consequence immediately opened, when 
the following sums were subscriljed by the memlx^rs present : 


Rupees. 

Roopjee Dhunjee 3000 

Cursetjec and Jecbangeer Ardaseer * , , 1500 

Jagomiath Sbunkerset. ••.../.• 3000 

Dhackjee Dadajee 2500 

Bomanjee Hormasjee 1500 

Framjee Cowasjee ( Buiiajee) 7 000 

Moola Feeroz 200 

Nowrojee Jemsetjee 700 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee 1 500 
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Rupees. 

Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy 7000 

Mooluimmud Ulecj l^ogay IjOOO 

Wit toba Cau noj ee 1000 

Aga Mahomed Soostry . . . . 1 1 000 

Cursetjee Manockjee * 1000 

Framjee Bomanjee 250 

Honnasjee Dorabjee 750 

Nagurdus Heerjee Moodee 750 

Cajee Goolam Hoosam Mahim 200 

Pestonjee Cursetjee Jumsetjee Modee 1500 

Vinkajee Merjec 500 

Rustorajee Couwasjee Patule 500 

Moodee Sorubjee Vacha Ggiudhee 300 

Bappoo Ragoonath Loshee 150 

Couwasjee Manockjee 400 

Wassoodew Gunnesh 100 

Sapoorjee Sorabjee Paruk 325 

Tarrachaiid Motteechuud 200 

Himsraj Hurreedas 200 

Luchmeeclnind Poon jaaj * 500 

Lalha Bhanjee 100 

Saddoodeen Shaikally Coor 200 

Jamiiadas Jugjeevoiidas 100 

Cullianjee Shamjee 100 

Dumma Gopal . • 100 

Gopaljee Khunje 100 

Roopchund Run lund Blv malice 100 

Munchurjee Tu oonjee and Co 300 

Kaiklmsroo SOo-rabjee 725 

Suckharam Luxmonjee 200 

Wittoba "Balia jec 100 

Luxmon Govind jee 100 

Raghoba Jeevajec 100 
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Rupees. 

Pimdoorung Dulvee * 50 

Gunput Sadashew Naik 50 

Bliasker Croostu Naik 50 

Nanjee Seskuru • . . * 500 

Madhoba Rughoonatlijee. 50 

Juggonath Shastree Krahnaondt 100 

Pdahommed Ibrahe.em Mucba 300 

Ramjee Chuttoo 1 000 

Thucker Javiam Munjee "^50 

Dhunjecbhoy Framjee 1500 

Cursetjee Jemsetjee Jeejeebboy 1500 

Fiirdoonjee Sorabjee 250 

Moteechund Amcechund 750 

Pestoiijee*Nowrojee (Bonajce) 500 

Rustornjee Cowasjee (do.) 500 

Mahomed Syed Rogay 1000 

Moolna Esmail Kurrundad 50 

Raheeniodeen Shaik Bhicun 50 

Maboinmed Syed Purkar. 200 

Mabommed Abdulla Kulvakur 50 

Ramclmmdra Shastree Junvakur 25 

Sadasliew Kusbecnatb Ch’huttrui 300 

Sorabjee Pestonjee 100 

Shah Jogueedass Shiodas 500 


Total.. ..I... 52, 276 


On the motion of Jemsetjee Jeqeethoy, seU led by Kaik- 
husroo Sorabjee, it was 

Resolved, That the sidjscriptiou paper, together with a copy 
of the proceedings of the meeting, be circulated among the native 
inhabitants of Bombay for further contributions ; and that it be 
sent to the out-stations for the same purpose. 
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Moved by Dhackjee Dadajee, seconded by Nowrojee Jem- 
shedjee, and 

Resolved, That a committee of native gentlemen be formed to 
carry these resolutions into effect, and to report to the subscribers 
when the measures proposed are sufficiently matured to enable 
them to hand up the address and resolutions to the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone ; the Committge to consist of 
Jernsetjee Jeejeebhoy Davudus Hurjeevondas 

Framjee Cowasjee Jagonnath Shunkershet 

Bomanjee Hormasjee Mahomed Ulee Rogay, 

Dhackjee Dadajee 

And that Captain Jervis be requested to afford his aid as secre- 
tary to the committee. 

The meeting then concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. • r. 

Subscriptions will be received by the members of the committee 
above named. 


No V. 

My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE this moment the pleasure of receiving your note of this 
day. I beg to apologize to you for having kept until this time, the 
volumes which you very kindly lent me. Interruptions prevented 
me from conpletiqg my perusal of them so soon as I wished ; 
I now return them with my sincere thanks, and if perfectly con- 
venient, you will I hope oblige me by a loan of the third, and by 
allowing me again a perusal of the second after a month or two. 
I think it is incumbent upon every man who detests despotism, 
and abhors bigotry, to defend the character of our illustrious 
minister, Mr. Canning, and support his administration if possible. 
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1 therefore embrace another opportunity of performing what 
I consider my duty. In the mean time I remain with sincere re- 
gard and esteem^ 


Yonrs most sincerely, 


October 9, 1827. — 7 w m. 
Pray excuse haste. 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


^ No. VI. 


My Dear Sir, 

Allow tne to return the volume containing the evidence on the 
state of Ireland, which you so very kindly lent me. It is, I presume, 
impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it as it is, and not 
come to a determination to second the cause of Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; I content myself with an appeal to your humanity and 
good sense. I regret very much that I, who am heartily anxious 
to co-operate witli you in all religious and secular matters, should 
be compelled to differ so widely from you in this single but im • 
[>ortant point. As there is I fear no chance oi* any change in our re- 
spective opinions on this subject, I hasten to conclude this with 
my fervent wishes for your health and success in all your views 
and undertakings in India, and remain 

Yours very sincerely, 

RAMMOHUN ROY, 


November 23, 1827. 


No. VII. 

My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE been with infinite satisfaction given to ^understand by 
Col. Watson, that you opposed the emancipation of your Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects merely for the sake of argument, probably to 
know what the other party could advance in support of it. I 
was however at a loss till yesterday that a person like yourself, so 
liberal in every other point and so kind even to a humble foreigner 
such as 1 am, should be unfriendly Inwards his own countrymen, 
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and should be indifferent about their political degradation under 
the clbah of religion. J am now relieved from that;^xiety, and 
wishing you with all my heart every success both at home and 
abroad, I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 

^ RAMMOHUN ROY. 


December 8, 1827. 


No. VIIL" 

My Dear Sir, 

Having been for the last three months confined to the house 
by a return of my old and oppressive complaint, the asthma, 
which has oppressed me during the cold season most unmercifully, 
I regret I have not been able, in consequence, to do myself the 
honour of paying you my respects in person for a long while, but 
I hope to be able to do so shortly, as I imagine my cruel com- 
panion will leave me on the change of the season. 

I am inclined to think the enclosed is intended for the indi- 
vidual bearing that name, who is employed at Colonel Imlack's 
office, and not for me, as the misnomer evinces, but it having 
been enroneously given me, I beg to return it herewith. Being 
still suffering under my distressing malady, I am totally unable to 
serve on the jury this session, but would be most happy to attend 
at the next.* 

I trust that your honour and all the members of your family 
are enjoying perfect health and felicity, and remain with much 
respect and deference, 

'My dear Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

February 16, 1828. And devoted humble servant, 

HURREE HUR DUTT. 

To — — R- , Esq. 

* This refers to a summons to serve on the petty jury ; the writer is a man of 
the first respectability a nd talent , — Ed. 








